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From the 3d to the 26th of September, 1823. 


Rome, May 3, 1825. 

You ask me, my dear friend, to give you a history of the last Con- 
clave. The Histoires Anecdotiques de Conclaves, collected by Gregorio 
Leti, have awakened your curiosity, and you wish to have a sketch of 
the intrigues by which the reformed old libertine, who now reigns under 
the name of Leo the XII., was raised to the Papal Chair. The task 
you impose upon me is very difficult. The police of Rome is well 
organized ; the labours of common and subordinate spies are overlooked 
and directed by confessors. Every body here alludes in conversation to cer- 
tain facts, an ignorance of which would instantly confer on the possessor 
the reputation of a dupe; but no body would relish the task of initi- 
ating a stranger into the mysteries of this transaction. One might 
bring upon oneself an imputation of having written verses offensive to 
the government. To incline you to regard my errors (if I fall into any) 
with an indulgent eye, I must assure you that there are not ten 
foreigners resident in Rome, even among those who have been there the 
longest, who possess any correct information on the history I am now 
about to relate. I owe my acquaintance with the facts to personal cir- 
cumstances, which it would be imprudent, and, as you know them, use- 
less to mention. 

On the overthrow of Napoleon in the year 1814, Pope Pius VIT. sent 
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a cardinal to Rome invested with full powers. This cardinal, why 
was not less imprudent than bigotted and sanguinary, not only abolished 
all the laws introduced by the French, but abruptly annulled the autho- 
rity of all the magistrates established by those heretics. In one hour 
Rome was without government, without police, without any means 
whatever of repressing or punishing crime. The cardinal in question, 
who had formerly been accessory to the murder of General Duphot by 
the mob of Rome, hoped that this same mob, particularly the popula- 
tion of the Transtevere (the part of the city lying to the south-west 
of the Tiber) would assassinate the four or five hundred men of 
talent towhom Napoleon had entrusted the magistrature of the city. 
The populace were in fact well enough disposed towards such a project, 
nor would the slightest obstacle have been opposed to its execution. A 
few men, however, were found who had the address and the humanity 
to divert the attention of the mob, by getting up rejoicings for the 
restoration of Pius VII. The day after these rejoicings was to purge 
Rome of the philosophers. (And, by the bye, even a surgeon who 
had accepted a situation of two pounds a month in an hospital under 
the French, was called a philosopher, and was hated as an atheist.) 
The day after the rejoicings, however, certain good citizens took mea- 
sures, in spite of the cardinal, for again occupying the attention of the 
mob and diverting them from the projected massacre. For eight or ten 
days the objects of this fury were not safe. Pius VII. knew the whole 
affair, and never forgave himself for it. He saw that his want of ca- 
pacity as a ruler, might have been the means of sending to hell several 
hundred souls, for which he must have been held responsible before God. 
From that moment he abandoned all his temporal power to Cardinal 
Gonsalvi. This pious sovereign reserved nothing to himself but the 
nomination to certain bishoprics, and the pleasure of erecting some fine 
specimens of architecture—an art, of which, in common with most of his 
countrymen, he was very fond. 

There are four places in the government of Rome, which are only 
quitted to assume the rank of cardinal. Those of Governor of Rome, 
and of Tesoriere, or Minister of Finance, are among the number. 
Four others have, to a considerable extent, usurped this privilege ; the 
Chief Auditor di Rota, for instance, generally receives the hat. (The 
Rota is the principal tribunal of the Roman States.) 

Cardinal Gonsalvi, on his arrival at Rome in 1814, found these 
places occupied by inflexible prelates, who insisted on those privileges 1 
the exercise of their functions, which had been in use for a century. 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, on the other hand, who had deeply studied the 
spirit of Nopoleon’s government, was imbued with the idea that a prime 
minister ought to be invested with despotic power. This idea is de- 
serving of particular attention. It has had, and will have, the strongest 
influence on the destiny of Rome, Italy, France, and perhaps of 
Ireland, and of all Europe. 
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Cardinal Gonsalvi gave preferment to all the prelates who had the 
courage to enter into his views. He made them all cardinals. During 
the eighteenth century, a cardinal displayed a degree of luxury equal 
tothat of a prince of the blood in any court of Europe; and was be- 
sides, of right, counsellor to the Pope. Gonsalvi reduced the cardinals 
to the passive state which he had seen allotted to Napoleon’s senators at 
Paris. Since the year 1814, a cardinal at Rome continues to enjoy the 
highest honours: the Corps de Garde always present arms and beat their 
drums as he passes ; he has the privilege of being above the laws, but 
he has no more influence in the government of the Pope than in that of 
the King of France. 

Cardinal Gonsalvi’s invariable policy was to fill the Sacred College 
with men of the most limited capacity and of the most timid character. 
He thus rendered it impossible to find a man capable of filling his place, 
in case accident, or the cabals of his enemies, should excite in Pius VII. 
the desire of removing him from office. The result of this fatal system 
was, that it would have been difficult to find among all the employés of 
all the governments of Italy, fifty drivellers worthy to compete with 
those who filled the Sacred College at the death of Pius VII. Cardinal 
Spina, Archbishop of Genoa, and Cardinal Fesch, uncle to Napoleon, 
were the only men of any ability ; and Spina was seventy-two. 

These preliminary explanations are necessary to enable you to follow 
my narrative. You would otherwise be inclined to stop me every 
minute with some reasonable objection, which it would occupy consider- 
able time to answer. I now come to the history, properly so called, of 
the Conclave of 1823. 

Pius VII. died on the 20th of August, 1823. He had been in a state 
of perfect childishness for four or five weeks before his death. Cardinal 
Gonsalvi, whose authority would, according to the usages of the Papal 
Court, have expired as soon as the state of the Pope was known, had 
the unheard of boldness to prevent the cardinals having access to his 
chamber. Nothing could be more at variance with the established 
custom, according to which the power of the Prime Minister ceases at 
the death of the Pope, than the confidence with which Gonsalvi 
reckoned on the pusillanimity and the stupidity of the men with whom 
he had filled the sacred college, as affording him a probable chance of 
retaining the ministry after the decease of Pius VII. His hopes, extra- 
vigant as they were, were near being crowned with success. In this 
event Gonsalvi would have had some driveller nominated Pope, secure 
of thus retaining his power ; Leo XII. would not have been called to 
the office of retarding by half a century the progress of that civilization 
which the French had to a certain extent introduced into the Roman 
States ; and,—what is more important to all Christendom,—the Jesuits 
Would not have gained that universal ascendancy which they actually 
possess, 

Twelve days after the death of the Pope, the Conclave, as is the 
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custom, was opened. On the following day, the third of September, 
it was closed. I will spare you the description of the ceremonial, which 
you will find in all the papers of September, 1823. My object is to tell 
you what the writers in those papers did not know, or what could not 
be printed in any spot in Europe, out of England. The Palace of 
the Quirinal, or of Monte Cavallo, was now to be shut against all in- 
gress or egress whatsoever. The Prince Ghigi, with his followers, exer- 
cised the right, hereditary in his family, and of great importance, in the 
middle ages, of guarding the Conclave, and preventing all communica- 
tion from without. 

The Conclave was established in the Palace of Monte Cavallo, rather 
than in that of the Vatican, on account of the Mal’aria, and its attend- 
ant fever, which at that season of the year prevails around the latter. 
The French Ambassador, who it seems had a most delicate conscience, 
was afraid to commit the sin, of holding any correspondence with the 
interior of the Conclave. But the Russian Envoy, an old man of eighty- 
four, full of address and cunning, twice a day received letters, which 
informed him of every thing that passed in the Conclave. They were 
sent to him in the inside of roast chickens or of scooped oranges. The 
Prince Ghigi’s guard searched the servants who went out and in, very 
strictly, but the Prince would have been afraid of a rupture with the 
cardinals if he had examined the roast fowls and the oranges, which 
their eminences sent back to their houses after breakfast. The Count 
Appony, Ambassador from Austria, in imitation of the Russian Envoy, 
had established a safe channel of communication with the Conclave. 
They proceeded to the vote twice in every day during its sitting, morn- 
ing and evening. The majority would not declare in favour of any 
cardinal. The votes were burnt in a chimney, which is visible from 
the Piazza di Monte Cavallo. This square was crouded the whole day 
long. When the people of Rome saw the little smoke escaping from the 
chimney on which all eyes were fixed, they dispersed, saying—“ We 
shall have no Pope again to-day.” As the government of the Pope is a 
pure despotism, nothing can be more important to the people of Rome 
than the choice of the Sovereign Pontiff. Among the higher classes 
there is perhaps hardly an individual to be found who is not connected 
with some one of the cardinals. If that cardinal is chosen Pope, the 
fortune of his friends and creatures is made. 

The circumstance which at this period took the strongest hold on the 
minds of the people of Rome, a people equally remarkable for ferocity. 
superstition, and genius, was, that the death of Pius VII., an event of 
immense importance to Rome, had been foretold, and certainly with 
extraordinary accuracy and distinctness, in the Casamia, an almanac in 
great repute there, which is manufactured not at Liege, like that of 
Mathieu Laenxberg, but at Faenza. 

No Pope since St. Peter has occupied the chair for twenty-four years ; 
whence the proverb, Non videbis annos Petri. If the good Pius VII. 
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had lived to the month of March, 1824, he would have governed the 
Church for the same number of years as the apostle ; in which event the 
people of this country confidently believe Rome would have been utterly 
and instantly destroyed. You, in London, will laugh at such opinions, 
but here they have absolute sway. The Roman Princes being for the 
most part educated by lacquies or by poor priests, who, with reason, look 
upon the most absurd superstitions as the out-works of their religion, 
believe in predictions more firmly perhaps than they believe in the 
gospel. This, indeed, I must remark en passant, does not enjoy much 
credit at Rome, for where are we to look in the gospel for the institu- 
tion of the mass? The Italian priests, who dread lest this reflection 
should occur to the people, endeavour to keep the scriptures in the back 
ground. 

One feeling alone animated the majority of the cardinals when, on 
the 3d of September, 1823, the gates of the palace of Monte Cavallo 
were walled up. This feeling was hatred to Gonsalvi, who for nine 
long years had ruled with the most despotic sway. Cardinal Gonsalvi 
had moreover greatly sunk the importance of the purple ; and though 
three-fourths of the college owed their elevation to him, they never 
forgave him the wound he had inflicted on their dignity. Lastly, Car- 
dinal Gonsalvi, in spite of his perfect good breeding, could not entirely 
conceal his contempt for the profound stupidity of the colleagues he had 
chosen. As Rome and the rank of cardinal are nothing without religion, 
and as “ religion has every thing to fear from France,” (an expression 
which is become proverbial among their eminencies), in spite of their 
slender stock of intellect, the cardinals entered the Conclave with a firm 
resolution of calling to the papal chair a man of courage and firmness, 
capable of guarding the interests and maintaining the authority of the 
Church. The decline of the forty or fifty modes of faith, comprehended 
under the word popery, which keeps pace with the advancement of 
knowledge, is perceptible even in Rome, and much more so at Ravenna, 
Bologna, and also in the fine country on the other side of the Appenines. 
\t Rome the people generally believe in the Holy Virgin, and in the 
Saints, and trouble themselves very little about God. 

Since they were determined to elect a man of decided character, the 
choice ought unquestionably to have fallen on Cavalchini, former 
governor of Rome. Cavalchini is still noted among the people (and in 
this sense all classes may be called people), for the cruelty he displayed 
while governor, in hanging some of the assassins who stabbed people in 
the streets. Cavalchini was on the point of being pope, when, unluckily 
for him, the Conclave received French papers, containing a moderate pro- 
clamation issued by the Duke d’Angouleme, during his campaign in 
Spain. This proclamation completely, and in the course of a few hours, 
changed the fixed determination of all these imbecile old men. They 
agreed that the government of France being decidedly moderate, sup- 
posing the Duke d’Angouleme to be acting under the guidance of his 
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uncle’s ministers, they must, in order to conciliate France, elect g 
moderate Pope. Poor Cavalchini, having been guilty of the extraor. 
dinary severity of hanging assassins, was therefore out of the question. 
All wishes were then directed towards one of the body whom I must not 
name. This cardinal was also certain of his election, when one of his 
colleagues, his intimate friend, reminded their eminences that during 
the reign of Pius VI. this individual, then simple Monsignore, had been 
guilty of perjury in the famous Lepri cause. (The Lepri cause was 
concerning a celebrated robbery committed by Pius VI. for the benefit of 
his nephew, the Duke Braschi. A very rich man named Lepri was 
engaged in a law-suit, on the fate of which the whole of his property 
depended. He got himself made Monsignore. The Pope held out to 
him hopes of a cardinal’s hat, and Lepri bequeathed his whole fortune, 
including his law-suit, to Pius VI. The tribunal had honesty enough 
to decide the cause against the Pope. Pius VI. immediately dismissed 
the judges, and suceeeded in getting possession of the greater part of the 
contested property. So much for this hero of the church, Pope Pius V1.) 
The charge of perjury ruined the prospects of this cardinal, whom | 
will not name. Pious scruples of another kind stood in the way of the 
election of Cardinal N., in whose favour all suffrages seemed united about 
the fifteenth day of the Conclave (the 17th September, 1823). Thirty- 
three voices decided the election, and on the 17th of September this 
cardinal was sure of twenty-eight, but it was discovered that he had 
taken a cup of chocolate on a fast day. This cup of chocolate cost him 
the tiara. 

The suffrages of these feeble-minded men then seemed directed towards 
the Cardinal della Somaglia, an old man of high birth, who had former- 
ly led a very debauched life, but had reformed, and for the last thirty 
years had been a great devotee. The cardinals agreed that the essential 
point,—considering that he was eighty,—was to get out of him whom he 
would appoint Segretario di Stato (prime minister), in the event of his 
being chosen. He was sounded on this head, and replied, that Cardinal 
Albani would possess his entire confidence. “Cardinal Albani,” cried 
their terrified eminences, “ that man is equal to two Gonsalvis, and we 
have had enough of one!” Cardinal Albani, the last of his family, has 
twelve thousand a year (sterling); and though for many years a cardinal, 
had not determined to become a priest until the time of the Conclave of 
1823. At that precise period, the dispensation he had obtained to hold 
the dignity of cardinal without taking orders, expired. Albani is gene- 
rally thought a villain, and is believed to have had a hand in the most 
iniquitous intrigues at Vienna and at Naples. He is execrated at Rome 
for having endeavoured to organise a massacre in 1814. His object was; 
as he himself professed, to exterminate the race of philosophers, en- 
gendered by the French administration For a long time he expended 
a large part of his immense income in the seduction of young girls at 
Rome. Albani is probably the only cardinal now living who is dis- 
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tinguished at once for licentiousness and atrocity. He would have been 
nothing remarkable in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Albani 
was accessary to the assassinations of Basseville and of General Duphot. 
The faction of the Zelaniz (the Saints as we should say, or the dévots as the 
French have it) actuated by mortal hatred to Gonsalvi, and by hostility 
to those of the cardinals who were, or were esteemed, men of sense and 
moderation, had, from the first, the election in their power. After the re- 
ply of Cardinal della Somaglia, by which he had unconsciously given a de- 
cisive blow to his interests, this faction turned their thoughts to Cardinal 
Severoli, who lately died at Rome. The great merit of Severoli, who 


was born poor, was, that on his nomination to the rich bishopric of 


Viterbo, he ordered his people never to set more than three dishes on 
his table. Severoli was of a character which inclined him to moderation, 
but his principles were altogether those of the sixteenth century. He 
firmly believed that a man might secure his damnation by opening a 
book. In spite of this opinion, so dear to all ultra-loyal and pious minds, 
Severoli, when Legate at Vienna in 1809, found occasion to quarrel 
with the Emperor Francis. Napoleon having, at that time, had the 
folly to ask in marriage Maria Louisa of Austria, a weak, narrow 
minded girl, the Emperor thought himself too happy to have the means 
in his power of preventing a second visit of the French to Vienna. The 
nuncio represented to him with all the boldness of an apostle (or, to use 
the words of M. de la Mennais, a French priest greatly esteemed at 
Rome, with all the courage of a priest), that he could not give his 
daughter in marriage to a man whose wife was still living. This act of 
firmness established Severoli’s claim to the throne, in the minds of fifteen 
or twenty of the elder cardinals, minds steeped in all the stupidity and 
absurdity of haute devotion. 

To understand the grand incident of this Conclave, the incident to 
which we are now coming, you must be acquainted with the fact that 
four crowns have the right of excluding the individual who is about to 
be nominated Pope. The condition of this exclusion, so ludicrous in an 
assembly which professes to be guided by the immediate inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, is, that it be declared before the last examination of the 
votes, and before the nomination of the Pope. One day, Severoli had 
twenty-six voices. Thirty-three was the number required, and in the 
night eight Cardinals declared in his favour. During this conclave, the 
exclusions of France, Spain, and Portugal were little feared. The 
King of Spain, prisoner of the Cortes, had other affairs on his hands 
than those of the Conclave. The exclusion of Portugal, it was calculated, 
could not arrive in time. As for France, the Cardinals de la Fare, and 
de Clermont Tonnérre, while they really were totally ignorant of what 
passed in the Conclave, were persuaded that they led the rest. The 
Italian Cardinals amused themselves with the folly of their French 
colleagues. They had moreover declared that France, not being quite 
convinced that it was legitimate to controul the choice of the Holy 
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Ghost, would not use her right of exclusion, provided only that neither 
the Archduke Rodolph nor Cardinal Fesch were thought of. 

The Cardinals who had placed themselves at the head of the Severoli 
cabal wanted to make Austria explain her intentions with regard to their 
choice. ‘This appears to me the only part of the history of the Conclave 
which is not clear. One evening, when seven or eight of Severoli’s 
partizans were together, they set a spy to watch Cardinal Albani, who 
was known to be the bearer of the commands of Austria. (This they 
call being in the secret of Austria.) They were suddenly informed 
that Cardinal Albani had been seen going towards that part of the 
corridor upon which the door of the cell where they were met opened. 
They listened, and heard the slow steps of Albani, walking along the 
silent corridor and approaching their cell, when Cardinal Pallotta, who 
is gifted with a voice proportioned to his great bulk, exclaimed in the 
tone of a man rendered impatient by opposition, “In short, whether 
your eminences cumply with our requests, or not, signifies little: we are 
sure of thirty-four votes; and to-morrow morning Severoli will be Pope.” 
As Pallotta finished this speech, he left the cell, and met Albani face to 
face ; Albani was as pule as death. Pallotta affected to be in the greatest 
confusion. 

In the night, Cardinal Albani sent a confidential messenger to Count 
Appony, the Austrian ambassador. The man passed Prince Ghigi and 
his guards, in spite of all their vigilance, and the next morning, before 
they proceeded to the examination of the votes, Cardinal Albani, with 
the perturbed air of a man who feels that the success of all his ambi- 
tious schemes must be decided by the step he is taking, announced to 
the Conclave, then on the point of nominating Severoli, and in high 
spirits at the near termination of the sitting, that his Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria had sent in his exclusion of the Cardinal Bishop 
of Viterbo. 

All eyes were instantly fixed upon Cardinal Severoli. At the moment, 
he bore the overthrow of all his hopes extremely well. He had the 
presence of mind to remember the sort of conduct demanded of him by 
his character of priest. He rose fiom his place, and went up to Cardi- 
nal Albani, and cordially embraced him. “ What thanks,” said he, “do 
I not owe your eminence for the timely intervention by which you have 
delivered me from the overpowering weight which threatened my 
feebleness and infirmity !” 

Returning to his place, Severoli demanded that the secretary should 
record the exclusion. His colleagues wished to spare him this mortifica- 
tion, but he was peremptory. This action was thought a proof of sin- 
gular greatness of mind. As the right of exclusion could be exercised 
but once, in one conclave, Severoli’s demand was perfectly reasonable. 
He thus put it out of the power of Austria to exclude any one of his 
intimate friends, in case the Conclave should be disposed to give him the 
consulation of electing one. 


a 
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The registration thus heroically demanded being made, Cardinal 
Severoli felt all the bitterness of his disappointment. He was obliged 





to leave the hall of the Conclave, and to retire to his cell. He was so ill ay 
as to be forced to go to bed. From that moment to the day of his death, aif 
which occurred a few months since, Severoli never recovered his health. #5 

After he had quitted the hall of the Conclave, the cardinals proceeded +" 
immediately to an examination of the votes. This was wholly insigni- ~ 
ficant, and undertaken merely to afford time for them all to reflect on e 


the important event which had just occurred. The best of the matter is, Pe 
that during the night which followed the day of the exclusion, several of 
the most ancient cardinals were troubled with strange stings of remorse. 
They thought they remembered that it was really and indeed the 
Holy Ghost who had inspired them with the idea of electing the 
Bishop of Viterbo. On the following morning, these conscientious 
cardinals went to him, and said, with one accord, “ We put ourselves 
entirely under the guidance of your eminence, we entreat you to point 
out to us a fit candidate for the throne of St. Peter.” Cardinal Severoli 
replied in these precise words. ‘‘ I should choose Cardinal Annibal della 
Genga or Cardinal de Gregori.” 

Cardinal della Genga had been the mortal enemy of Gonsalvi for 
many years. Cardinal Quarantini, uncle of Gonsalvi, had persecuted 
Monsignore della Genga. In his youth, Della Genga was remarkable 
for his personal beauty and for his licentiousness. When he was about 
fifty-five, many of the children of his first mistress, the wife of General 
Pilifer, then living at Rome, he was converted. He was sixty-two 
at the time of the Conclave. He had one great claim to the suf- 
frages of the elder cardinals. He had received the holy viaticum not 
less than seventeen times, and was every year in danger of dying from 
hemorrhage. 

His rival, Cardinal Gregori, ever since the year 1814, has been 
saying to the French Ambassador, “ I am a Bourbon; what can be more 


desirable for his Most Christian Majesty than that a Bourbon should fill fo 
the throne of St. Peter.” The cardinal is right; he is a bastard of Re 
Charles III. and brother of the two late kings of Naples and of Spain. f 


He has a very noble air, and though he is by no means remarkable 
for talent, and his nose is preposterously large, he has an ani- 
mated and open physiognomy. He addressed the following argu- 
ments to the Austrian Ambassador. “ Sooner or later, you will endea- 
vour to raise Cardinal Rodolph to the papal chair. He will have to 
encounter considerable opposition from the other powers of Europe on 
the ground of his being a Prince; your best way, therefore, is to make 
me his predecessor ; I am of royal blood, and almost a prince; I shall 
smooth the way for Cardinal Rodolph.” 

On leaving Severoli, all the cardinals repaired to the hall of election 
to vote. The examiners, on counting the votes, found thirty-four tickets 
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bearing the name of Cardinal Annibal della Genga ; they proceeded no 
further in their examination, but turning to the new Pope fell at his 
feet. 

Della Genga, not less skilled in his part, nor less mindful of it, than 

Severoli, lifted up his long robe, and showing his swelled legs to the 
cardinals, ‘‘ How,” exclaimed he, “ can you expect me to take upon 
myself the burthen of the church of Christ ? You will overpower my 
feebleness. What will become of the church in the present state of her 
necessities, entrusted to the care of a pope who is always ill and will be 
bedridden?” The cardinals made an appropriate reply, and proceeded to 
the first ceremonies usual on the exaltation of a pope, which you will 
find described at length in all the works which treat of the court of 
Rome. The pope receives precisely the same adorations as the God 
Christ Jesus, whose vicar he is. It is understood, however, that he re- 
ceives those honours only in his character of representative. During 
the Conclave of 1823, which lasted twenty-three days, from the 3d to 
the 28th of September, Rome was in a state of the utmost agitation. 
The choice of the new pontiff would decide which was to prevail, the 
Liberal party supported by Gonsalvi, or the Ultra party headed by the 
imbecile Cardinal Pacca. Gonsalvi was not a man of sufficient genius 
and elevation of mind to give the people liberal institutions, or to create 
bodies of men interested in directing the government of the church in a 
manner conformable with the existing state of public opinion. Gonsalvi 
could only be regarded as a lucky accident. He was a man of good in- 
tentions and enlightened views placed upon a despotic throne. A coun- 
try cannot be permanently benefited by such a ruler ; whatever good he 
may do ends with his life. When I speak of Gonsalvi’s administration 
as useful, I must, of course, be understood to mean by comparison. His 
liberalism was, however, sufficient to astound the Romans, who are two 
centuries behind France or England in civilization. But this same 
liberalism was very far below what was required by the degree of intel- 
ligence te be found at Bologna, and other towns of Romagna. These 
places are nearly on a level with France. 

During the Conclave of 1823, the attention of the people of Rome 
was singularly divided. They actually believed themselves conquered 
by Austria. Nothing could be a stronger proof of the abhorrence in 
which the government of the priests is held, an abhorrence which is in- 
deed publicly avowed, than that, in spite of the avarice of Austria, and 
her persecutions of the Carbonari, this conquest was, on the whole, a 
subject of rejoicing. The following circumstance gave rise to this 
strange rumour. An Austrian captain who was taking an hundred and 
fifty recruits to join the army of occupation in Naples, entered Viterbo 
about the 15th of September. The captain, delighted with the cheap- 
ness of the wine, got drunk, and his troop followed his example. During 
his debauch, he happened to hear that the Pope was dead, and that the 
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throne was vacant. This idea fermented in his brain to such a degree, 
that when the guard at the gates of Viterbo called qui vive, he replied 
that he was come to take possession of Rome in the name of His Ma- 
jesty, Francis, Emperor of Rome. The guard was delighted at the 
news, and made no resistance. The captain marched his hundred and 
fifty men to the piazza of Viterbo, where he drew them up; they were 
billeted as usual; and, in another hour, the whole of the Austrian 
troops were getting more completely drunk with their hosts, and think- 
ing no more of the conquest of Viterbo. But the papal commander of 
the place had in the mean time dispatched a courier to Rome. In a 
quarter of an hour, ail Rome rung with this important news, and was 
already regarded by its inhabitants as the capital of the Austrian empire. 
On the following day, at four o'clock in the afternoon, when the Aus- 
trian captain, with his hundred and fifty recruits, made his entry into 
Rome from Viterbo, by the gate of the people, in spite of the protesta- 
tions of the Ambassador, Appony, thirty thousand spectators, delighted 
to be conquered, lined the way through which he passed. Even in the 
Conclave the report gained credit, and it is now firmly believed that, if 
Count Appony had been a man of any vigour and promptitude, he might 
have caused the Archduke Rodolph to be nominated to the Popedom that 
very day ; he might, at least, have got some German cardinal elected. 
The new Pope would have instantly created thirty young German car- 
dinals, who would have secured the election of Archduke Rodolph (who 
is himself not old) at the next Conclave. 

The other anecdote is of little importance but as it illustrates the 
wonderful silliness of the French cardinals, M. Fare and de Clermont 
Tonnérre. They were fully and constantly persuaded that they led the 
Conclave, while, in reality, they were so completely the laughing stock of 
all the others, that they knew nothing of the probable election of Se- 
veroli, till Cardinal Albani proclaimed the exclusion on the part of 
Austria. 

The anniversary of some féte or other of the Bourbon family falls 
about the middle of the month of September. On the day of this fete 
the French cardinals said to their colleagues, before they proceeded to 
the examination of the votes, “ Your eminences should choose this day 
for the election of a Pope. ~ The compliment would be very agreeable 
to the King, our master.” You can form no idea of the effect this in- 
solent impertinence produced on the other cardinals. The power of the 
tiara is, indeed, greatly diminished, but the forms of the court of Rome 
are eternal, and these forms are all expressive of the profoundest 
veneration. The folly of the French cardinals is become proverbial at 
Rome. Cardinal della Somaglia (Prime Minister) said, a few days after 
this occurrence, that Cardinal de Clermont Tonnérre was worse 
than an epizootie (a murrain). 

Such, my dear friend, is the history of the elevation of Cardinal 
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Annibal de la Genga. Pope Leo X. so celebrated for his talents, who 
was poisoned in the midst of his enlightened efforts to advance the civi- 
lization of Italy, granted a fief to the family of the Marquesses de la 
Genga—very poor nobles of the little town of Spoletto. To show his 
gratitude for this gift, Cardinal de la Genga took the name of Leo XII. 
Leo XI. was a Medici as well as Leo X., but was very little known. He 
reigned only twenty-seven days. 

Leo XII. has afforded a complete triumph to the Ultra party. There 
are many points of resemblance between him and Charles X. Both are 
old libertines enfeebled by age and debauchery, tormented with the fear 
of hell, and besieged by the Jesuits. Leo XII. is, moreover, very ava- 
ricious, and that quality is especially execrated by the Romans. His 
scheme of prohibiting all amusements and spectacles during the holy 
year, 1825, has converted Rome into a desert. I occupy a delightful 
lodging, which costs me twenty scudi a month, (4/. 3s. 4d.) ; and which, 
last year, let for forty-eight scudi, 101. 

The rent of their lodgings is the sole source of income to the poor 
citizens of Rome. The government is generally execrated, and I run no 
risk of being accused of exaggeration when I say that this country ar- 
dently longs to be conquered. The King of Naples, Francis I. is 
greatly beloved at Rome ; and, if the Holy Alliance would let him, might 
conquer the whole papal dominions without firing a gun. Such are the 
political results of the Conclave of 1823. 

R. P. 








TO CHARLES LAMB. 





WRITTEN OVER A FLASK OF SHERRIS. 


Dear Lamb, I drink to thee,—to thee 
Married to sweet Liberty !— 


What !—old friend, and art thou freed 
From the bondage of the pen ? 

Free from care and toil indeed— 

Free to wander amongst men 

When and howsoe’er thou wilt,— 

All thy drops of labour spilt 

On those huge and figured pages, 

Which will sleep unclasp’d for ages, 

Little knowing who did wield 

The quill that traversed their white field ? 
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Come,—another mighty health ! 

Thou hast earn’d thy sum of wealth, 
Countless ease,—immortal leisure,— 
Days—and nights of boundless pleasure, 
Checquer’d by no dream of pain, 

Such as hangs on clerk-like brain 

Like a nightmare, and doth press 

The happy soul from happiness. 


Oh! happy thou,—whose all of time 

(Day, and eve, and morning-prime) 

Is fill’d with talk on pleasant themes,— 

Or visions quaint, which come in dreams 

Such as panther’d Bacchus rules, 

When his rod is on ‘ the schools’, 

Mixing wisdom with their wine ;— 

Or, perhaps, thy wit so fine 

Strayeth in some elder book, 

Whereon our modern Solons look 

With severe ungifted eyes, 

Wondering what thou seest to prize. 

Happy thou, whose skill can take 

Pleasure at each turn, and slake 

Thy thirst by every fountain brink, 

Where less wise men would pause to shrink. 

Sometimes ’mid stately avenues 

With Cowley thou or Marvel’s muse 

Dost walk,—or Gray, by Eton towers, aE 
Or Pope, in Hampton’s chesnut bowers,— iw 
Or Walton, by his loved Lea stream :— , 
Or,—dost thou with our Milton dream ia 
Of Eden, and the Apocalypse, fi M 
And hear the words from his great lips ? va ; 


Speak !—In what grove or hazel shade ‘ 
For “ musing Meditation made,” 

Dost wander,—or on Penshurst lawn, 
Where Sydney’s fame had time to dawn 
And die, ere yet the hate of men 

Could envy at his perfect pen ? 

Or, dost thou in some London street, 
With voices fill’d and thronging feet, 
Loiter, with mien ‘twixt grave and gay — 
Or take, along some pathway sweet, 

Thy calm suburban way ?— 
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Happy beyond that man of Ross, 

Whom mere content could ne’er engross, 
Art thou,—with hope,—health,—* learned leisure,” 
Friends—books—thy thoughts—an endless pleasure! 
— Yet—yet—(for when was pleasure made 
Sunshine all without a shade ?) 

Thou, perhaps, as now thou rovest 
Through the busy scenes thou lovest 

With an idler’s careless look, 

Turning some moth-pierced book, 

Feel’st a sharp and sudden woe 

For visions vanished long ago !— 

And then thou think’st how time has fled 
Over thy unsilver’d head, 

Snatching many a fellow mind 

Away, and leaving—what behind ?— 
Nought, alas! save joy and pain 

Mingled ever, like a strain 

Of music where the discords vie 

With the truer harmony. 

So, perhaps, with thee the vein 

Is sullied ever,—so the chain 

Of habits and affections old, 


Like a weight of solid gold, 
Presseth on thy gentle breast, 
Till sorrow rob thee of thy rest. 


—Ay: Soitis. Ev’n J (whose lot 

The fairy Love so long forgot) 

Seated beside this Sherris wine, 

And near to books and shapes divine, 
Which poets and the painters past 

Have wrought in lines that aye shail last— 
Ev'n I, with Shakspeare’s self beside me, 
And One, whose tender talk can guide me 
Through fears, and pains, and troublous themes,— 
Whose smile doth fall upon my dreams 
Like sunshine on a stormy sea,— 

Want something,—when I think of thee ! 


May 25, 1825. 
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LOSS OF THE KENT EAST INDIAMAN. 


The following narrative records the proceedings on board the Caro- 
ting, Captain Bibby, relative to the preservation of fourteen men 
who were left on the wreck of the Kent East Indiaman. The details 
are exceedingly interesting, and may be relied upon as authentic. The 
scenes here described, took place after the departure of the CamBria, 
from the burning remains of the Indiaman. From the account of 
Captain Cook, it would appear, that he thought none of the crew 
of the Kent had been left upon the vessel. Out of 637 souls were 
saved 554, the rest were supposed to have been drowned in making for 
the Cambria.—Eb. ] 4 


Anout twelve o'clock at night on the Ist of March last, a bright light 
was observed in the horizon by the watch of the bark Caroline on her 
passage from Alexandria to Liverpool, proceeding apparently from a 
ship on fire. It having blown strong the preceding day, the Caroline 
was at the time under double reefed main and fore-top sails, main try- 
sail, and fore-top-mast stay-sail, close upon a wind with a heavy sea 
going. Word was immediately passed to Captain Bibby, who instantly 
bore up, and setting his main-top gallant sail ran down towards the spot. 

About two o'clock, when every eye was intensely fixed upon the 
increasing brightness in the sky, a sudden jet of vivid light darted 
upwards, evidently caused by an explosion, though they were as yet 
too far distant to hear any report. In half an hour the Caroline had 
approached sufficiently near to make out the wreck of a large vessel lying 
head to wind, of which nothing remained but the ribs and frame timbers, 
which, marking the outlines of a double line of ports and quarter- 
galleries, afforded too much reason to fear that the burning skeleton was 
the remnant of a first class East Indiaman or line-of-battle ship. The 
flames, however, had so completely consumed every other external 
feature, that nothing could be ascertained with accuracy. She was 
burnt nearly to the water’s edge ; but becoming gradually lighter as the 
internal timbers and fallen decks and spars were consumed, she still 
floated, pitching majestically as she rose and fell over the long rolling 
swell of the bay. Her appearance was that of an immense cauldron 
or cage of buoyant basket-work, formed of the charred and blackened 
ribs, naked and stripped of every plank, encircling an uninterrupted 
mass of flame, not however of uniform intensity, as from two or three 
points, probably where the hatchways had supplied an additional 
quantity of looser fuel, brighter emissions were bursting upwards. 
Above, and far to leeward, the atmosphere was a cloud of curling 
smoke, the whole sprinkled with myriads of sparks and burning flakes 
of lighter materials, thrown up without intermission, and scattered by 
the wind over the sky and waves. 

As the Caroline bore down, part of a mast and some spars were 
observed rising and falling, and almost grinding under the starboard, 
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or what might be called, the weather-quarter of the wreck ; for although, 
as has been stated, it rode nearly head to wind, in the course of 
drifting, these spars being fast to the after part, in some degree gave 
the stern-frame a slight cant to windward. 

The Caroline coming down right before the wind was in a fey 
minutes brought across the bows of the wreck, and as near as was con. 
sistent with safety. At that moment, when to all appearance no human 
being could be supposed to retain life within the sphere of such a con- 
flagration, a shout was heard, and almost at the same instant several 
figures were observed clinging to the above-mentioned mast and spars. 
From their low situation, almost upon a level with the water, and the 
rapidity of the bark’s motion, she could not have been visible long before 
they hailed—what then must have been their feelings, when (no rational 
hope of rescue remaining) they suddenly beheld within a few yards the 
hull and sails of a large vessel, brilliantly illuminated by the glare ; but 
whatever those feelings were, a fearful pause ensued, for, with equal 
rapidity gliding athwart the bows of the Kent, the stranger disappeared, 
leaving them to their own conjectures as to the possibility of being saved, 
even if the attempt were made, in consequence of the heavy sea and pro- 
bable disappearance of the wreck before a boat could reach them. 

Captain Bibby saw the hazard, and with excellent judgment imme- 
diately decided upon his plan of operation. The top-gallant-sail was 
taken in, the fore-topmast stay-sail lowered, and the ship’s course con- 
tinued under the topsails and trysail to leeward, at such a distance as to 
avoid the danger of falling flakes and sparks, but, at the same time, so 
near as to admit of rendering every possible assistance to the forlorn suf- 
ferers, and then the fore top-sail was braced aback, and the vessel hove 
to. This course to leeward was further determined upon, in the hope 
that if any boat or raft was hanging near the wreck, it might be cast 
off and steered towards the Caroline ; it being obvious that in such a sea 
it would be impossible for rafts or spars, or even boats if much over- 
loaded or imperfectly manned, to make their way to windward. In the 
mean time, the jolly boat was lowered down from the stern, and manned 
by Mr. Matthew Wallen, the mate, and four seamen, who pushed off 
without hesitation, and pulled for the wreck. It is almost unnecessary 
to add, that in their progress these gallant fellows were exposed to very 
considerable danger, for, situated as they were to leeward, the sea in 
every direction was covered with articles of every description and size. 
Masts spars, chests, packages, furniture, &c. were dashing about, now in 
the hollow and trough of the sea, now on the summit of high waves, 
threatening destruction to whatever they might come in contact with, 
but fearlessly and skilfully they persevered, and, having approached 
within a few yards of the stern, they caught sight of the first living 
being—a man was observed writhing as he clung to a rope or portion of 
wreck close under the ship’s counter—so close, indeed, that as the stern 
frame rose with the swell he was jerked upwards, and suspended above 
the water, to meet a more dreadful fate, for with few and short inter- 
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vals streams of pure flame gushed forth through the casings of the gun- 
room ports, and scorched the poor sufferer, whose cries of agony they 
ould distinctly hear, and which only ceased when as the surge passed on 
the descending stern frame plunging downwards buried him in the waves. 
Imminently dangerous, not to say hopeless, as was the chance of saving 
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‘his man, alternately exposed to the horrors of the contending elements, 
Mr. Wallen made up his mind to run every risk, and accordingly the 
men pushed at once under the stern frame, without attending to their 
own safety, exposed as they were to the danger of these successive jets 
of fame. “ He,” said Mr. Wallen, “ appeared to be the worst off, and 
therefore the first it was our business to look after.” The gratification 
of rescuing a fellow creature from such an unparalleled situation of suf- 
fering was, however, withheld ; for when almost within their grasp, when 
the poor fellow (if faculties and sense then remained, which may be 
loubted, for latterly he had been silent) looked for preservation, the fire 
severed the rope or spar connecting him with the wreck—he sunk, and 
was seen no more. Their efforts were then directed to the men on the 
mast, from which, in a few minutes, by cautiously backing in their boat, 
six of the nearest were secured and carried off, but not without consider- 
able difficulty, as the swell rendered all approach extremely hazardous. 
To have taken more would have risked the safety of the whole, for it 
may be easily conceived that in a small merchantman’s jolly boat, about 
eizhteen feet in length, and, in many respects, inferior to the generality 
of boats of this description, eleven persons in a heavy sea, and under such 
circumstances, were even more than it was consistent with strict prudence 
io carry, and, in fact, when returning, they were warned by a heavy wave 
which nearly swamped them of the consequence of overloading so small 
a conveyance. This first trip occupied a space of about half an hour ; 
and no sooner were the six passengers disposed of than Mr. Wallen again 
shoved off for the wreck, from which the Caroline by drifting had now 
increased her distance. No survivors having been observed on other parts, 
or near the vessel, those on the mast under the weather-quarter became 
the exclusive objects of attention, and accordingly, as before, the boat 
was backed in, and with equal success—six more were taken on board. 
During this second trip, Mr. Wallen had remarked, from the state of 
the remaining works above water, that in all probability, before he could 
make a third attempt, the mass would go down, in which case there was 
too much reason to fear that the survivors on the mast must be sucked 
under by the vortex, and inevitably lost. Exertions were, therefore, 
redoubled ; and although, as has been stated, the distance between the 
vessels had materially increased, the second trip did not occupy more time 
than the first, and no sooner had the additional six been placed in safety, 
than for the third and last time the little jolly boat pushed off. But 
when struggling against the head sea, before they could reach the mast, 
the anticipated and dreaded event took place. The fiery pile was 
observed to settle slowly on the waves, and gradually disappear. In 
JUNE, 1825. Z 
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another instant, the hitherto bright and burning atmosphere was involved 
in utter darkness, rendered still more awful by the contrast ; a dense 
cloud of black smoke lingered like a shroud over the spot, and to the 
loud crackling of burning timbers and rustling of flames a death-like 
silence had succeeded. 

With a presence of mind well fitted for the service he was upon, Mr. 
Wallen, as the last flash quivered upon the water, set the spot by a star— 
aware, but for this precaution, his remaining exertions might yet be vain ; 
for even with the bright light, not inferior to that of mid-day, his 
approaches to the wreck had been attended with considerable danger, but 
now, involved in darkness, these dangers were increased an hundred fold, 
floating pieces of wreck could no longer be seen and avoided, and a 
single blow would have annihilated his frail boat. As a last and only 
chance of rescuing such as might possibly be still floating, he resolved to 
wait for day-light—but to keep up their spirits, and show that they were 
not deserted, loud and repeated shouts were raised from the boat. For 
a time none were returned, and they despaired of being further useful, 
but at last a feeble cry reached their ears, and then again the boat’s crew 
cheered loudly and gladly. For an anxious hour, during which they 
hung upon their oars, or occasionally moved to keep their position, with 
his eye steadily fixed upon the friendly guiding star, Mr. Wallen 
remained in suspense. 

At length the dawn began to break, and the mast again became visible 
in the very line in which its bearings had been taken, and four forms 
were still seen amongst the cordage and top work; but they were 
motionless, and it was doubtful whether life remained. On nearing them, 
however, anxiety was in part relieved, for two of the four showed 
symptoms of animation—they raised their heads, looked up, and stretched 
their arms towards their deliverers, who, pulling up, again backed their 
boat upon the wreck, and succeeded in securing them, though in a state 
of almost perfect exhaustion, from the length of time they had been 
exposed to the waves, with which they had been every moment nearly 
overwhelmed ; but the other two made no signs; one had attached him- 
self firmly to the spar, and grasping it in his arms, rested his head upon 
it as if asleep. The other, reared between the cheeks of the mast, stood 
half upright with his arms extended, and his face turned towards the 
direction of the boat, but he was motionless—both were dead—and, of 
course, no efforts were made to detach their bodies from the wreck. On 
Mr. Wallen’s return, one of the Indiaman’s boats was observed drifting 
at a short distance, and as it was possible that some survivors might be 
in it, they pulled along-side, but found it empty. This boat was, how- 
ever, taken in tow, with the hope of being secured on board the Caro- 
line, but it soon became necessary to cut her away, for as the dawn 
advanced, the windward sky assumed a stormy aspect ; the wind, which had 
during the night been comparatively moderate, though strong, began to 
blow in gusts, and the long swells, instead of rolling on in one unbroken 
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mass, began to curl upon their summits, and break in feathery sprays— 
sure indications of approaching mischief. Not a moment was therefore 
to be lost, and, true to the lowering signs of the morning, before the 
iolly boat could be well secured, the wind had freshened considerably, 
and all hands were engaged in preparing for an expected gale. In fact, 
had the boat been half an hour later, there is every reason to suppose 
that she could not have regained the vessel. How long these fourteen 
survivors had been floating on the mast, cannot be ascertained with cer- 
tainty, for their account is confused and imperfect ; but it is known by 
the letter of Mr. Thompson, published in the newspapers, that the 
cutter, under his command, did not quit the Kent till after midnight,* 
when it was considered impossible to remain longer in consequence of 
the flames from the gun-room, ports, and cabin-windows. At that time 
the spanker boom was crowded with soldiers, whose perilous situation 
was, notwithstanding, insufficient to overcome their fears of leaping 
from that height into the water. The masts and greater part of the 
rigging remained standing, when the Cambria quitted the wreck, and 
the decks were not finally deserted until their heat became excessive, 
and the fire began to burst forth from stem to stern with overwhelming 
fierceness, and a general rush then took place towards the masts, spars, 
and such parts of the rigging as offered the slightest prospect of tem- 
porary safety. The work of destruction must, however, have gone on 
from that period most rapidly ; and as the lower extremities of the masts 
and bowsprit must soon have been consumed, they probably all fell about 
the same time ; but dreadful as was the situation of those who still clung 
to the spanker boom and mast, which seem to have been entangled toge- 
ther, the fate of those on the other spars cannot be contemplated without 
the keenest feelings of horror and commiseration. It is conjectured 
that some rope (as the floating mast on which the survivors were found 
rounded the stern, and was brought up under the starboard quarter) 
must have got foul of the keel or rudder irons, thus attaching it to the 
hull of the vessel, whereas other spars falling clear, drifted bodily away. 
In their fall, no doubt, those who clung to them must have been washed 
off; but it is equally probable that many must also have regained them, 
and, drifting to leeward, could have been at no great distance, when the 
Caroline, running down towards them, suddenly luffed up and hove to 
under the lee of the Kent. Every prospect of preservation being thus 
annihilated, we can only hope that in such a state of utter despair the 
sufferings of these wretched beings were not long protracted. 


[Much has been done, and properly done, both in the way of com- 
pliment, and more substantial reward for Captain Cook, and his crew ; 
we should be glad to learn that some notice has been taken of the 
humanity of Captain Bibby,.and the highly meritorious efforts of Mr. 
Wallen, and the men under him.—Ep.7 





* About which time the fire had been observed by the Caroline, and when, in fact, 


she was bearing down towards the Kent. 
Z2 
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A THESPIAN SUPPER. 


Scenge,—A 'Tiring Room in Drury-Lane Theatre. 


Mr. Exuiston, Mr. Terry, Mr. Winston, Mr. Soane, 
Mr. Macreapy, Mr. Knicut, Mr. G. Ropins, Mr. Moncriérrre, &c. 
At Supper. 


Timr,—Midnight. 


Mr. Elliston. George ! as you love me, don’t look at your watch now. 
We of the profession never take note of time, afler the play. West! 
open that bottle ! 

Mr. G. Robins. Not to-night; Terry is grave, and Winston is 
keeping his wife up. “ Let every man,” as Old John Kemble used to 
say, “ home to his idle bed.”—Besides, I have to sell to-morrow, and I 
never am great upon landed property after late mghts and long-necked 
bottles. 

Mr. Moncrieffe. First, let us be able to enter upon the open champain 
this evening—and leave you, Sir, to describe it to-morrow. 

Mr. Winston. What is that Mr. Moncrieffe says? Knight and I, 
down here by the broiled bones, lose half that is said— 

Mr. Elliston. Doubtless—and don’t understand what you catch.—But 
Moncrietfe has, it must be confessed, a villainous knack of talking into 
his own bosom or his plate—His voice is,—is,—is—near sighted.— 
There—(lo the Waiter)—hand it to Terry! Now, dear Terry, don't 
be looking at that yellow foam, as if you were playing the child’s game 
of Parson and Clerk, and were watching until every spark went out !— 
Take it off!—off!—off!—as our Deities say. It will brighten your 
naturally bright spirits ! 

Mr. G. Robins. Terry, the comic writer, charged with champagne, 
cannot fail to be a treat. You must have written Faustus on cham- 
pagne and water! It’s a rare piece of wit! 

Mr. Terry. You think so!—ah !_drinks.|—There !—eh! Cream 
of the right sort!—I well remember one night at Abbotsford, when 
my friend Sir Walter Scott, Lockhart, and I 

Mr. Elliston. Aye, aye, I know—you mentioned that before. We 
all know that !—For once, my dear fellow, let us keep clear of Scot- 
land! Oh! my friends !-~Whena play goes off so well as this piece 
has gone to-night, I am always delighted with England, late hours, 
good friends, and bumpers!—Come, George, let us drink success to 
Mr. Scane and to Mr. Terry, and thanks to them for the matchless 
draina of Faustus, with which they have honoured the theatre this 
evening—gifted as they are— 

Mr. G. Robins. Come, come, postpone that address,—you are not on 
the stage now ; here’s—Soane and Terry, &c.! 
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All. Soane and Terry, &c.! 

Mr. Terry. For Mr. Soane and myself I beg to express all that 
grateful hearts— 

" Mr. Elliston. Good !—By the bye, Terry !—where the devil did you 
get your idea of the Devil ?—TIt was very striking.— 

~ Mr. Terry. Out of Retsch’s outlines. I studied all his attitudes— 
dressed diabolically after the German mode—cultivated the hatchet 
fuce—the long legs—the erect postures—the whispering at the ear. Did 
vou like it—eh ?— 

Mr. Macready. It was excellent good, Mr. Terry,—but these melo- 
dramas like me not. In sooth the vitiated taste of the town makes the 
labours of a profession to which ill-fate has exposed me, hateful. The 
classical drama is becoming stifled in these foreign mystifications. 

Mr. Elliston. [To Terry.] Never mind fim: he is soured with suc- 
cess. [Aside to Terry.j—Poh !—The classical drama be damned ! 

Mr. Moncrieffe. It generally is. 

Mr. Elliston. Well done, Mon !—I always disliked you ; but you pun 
prettily, dress neatly, and are to be depended on. Yet what, my dear 
Mr. Macready, is the classical drama after all,—when the town is made 
for devils and devilments. 

Mr. Macready. Look at Virginius. That tragedy was strict in the 
unities. 

Mr. Winston. Yes!—and never drew a half-price after the first 
week. 

Mr. Elliston. Well done, Winny ! 

Mr. Terry. Oh! Winston knows what the unities are in a theatre.— 
He told me the other day, no house that was divided could go on.—He 
said he was all for the unities ! 

Mr. Winston. Well—and I think so still. Virginius is not a bad 
piece, but Past Ten o’Clock for me—if I had to choose. 

Mr. Macready. Pshaw ! 

Mr. Elliston. Well, but turn we to survey Orestes in Argos, a piece 
which Charles, over the way, thought a bit of genuine Euripides.— 
What a mistake. It was classical, but dull as a Sunday at home. 

Mr. Macready. 1 never saw it. They wanted me,--to elevate the 
passion ! 

Mr. Elliston. Why it was Greek to the Gods,—formal as Mrs. Fry’s 
tucker,—Jong as the Iliad, —sober as Mrs. Harlowe,—and all as classical 
as Lily’s grammar. 

Mr. Terry. The scenery was good— 

Mr. Elliston. Besides—(1 beg your pardon, Daniel) —Besides— to add 
to its miseries,—it had three old fuddled furies billeted upon it for the 
ught,—which were as unpleasant to the company, as three tipsy privates 
‘oa free and easy at the Ship and Shoulder of Mutton. No—no— 
Orestes must give way to the Devil and Dr. Faustus. 

Mr. Macready. William Tell,—without all the vicious gunpowder, 
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and tasteless saltpetre, and wrong red light,—is an interesting play to 
all persons. Knowles is a man of genius. 

Mr. Elliston. People,—Sir,—like to hear all about shooting at the 
nonpareil with a little boy under it. You are great in Tell with a bow 
and arrow. 

Mr. Moncrieffe. 1 always liked Elliston in Archer. 

Mr. Winston. Garrick was said to be great in Scrub. 

Mr. Knight. 1 used to play in that little farce !—Little Knight—yoy 
know. 

Mr. G. Robins. Yes—we know ! 

Mr. Moncrieffe. And Little, Knight, you will always be ! 

Mr. G. Robins. Poor Jack Bannister—do you remember him in 
Squib?—And Joe—Joe Munden !— 

Mr. Elliston. [Sighing.] Ah !—gone !—gone !—Mortal all. West, 
another bottle ! 

« For now alas! my spirits sink, 
I'll raise them high with wine !” 
Poor Jack! Poor Joe! 

Mr. G. Robins. Bannister was always manly and pleasant !— 

Mr. Winston. He was a good Gondibert, and generally perfect. 

Mr. Terry. Eh! good indeed ! 

Mr. Winston. Holland, the wine merchant, says his Walter in the 
Children in the Wood was the best piece of acting he ever saw. 

Mr. Elliston. Poh!—Sir! What should he, a wine merchant, know 
of Walter. J have acted Walter ! 

Mr. Moncrieffe. Or what should he, a wine merchant, know of the 
Children in the Wood—he might, you know, confound them with the 
Children in the bottle ! 

Mr. Terry. Eh! eh! eh!—pleasant—eh ?— 

Mr. Elliston. 1 know what good acting is—my friends! And next 
season, in Fallstaff, you shall see what can be done by me—Robert! 

Mr. G. Robins. You—in Fallstaff!— 

Mr. Elliston. I pledge myself to it. 

Mr. Moncrieffe. Mr. Robins will have to sell that—amongst his other 
assortments of unredeemed pledges. 

Mr. Elliston. Sir! you are getting personal !—I have a foot !— 

Mr. G. Robins. Come—come— 

Mr. Elliston. I've a foot !—This right leg and foot [slapping his 
thigh a-la-Falconbridge] stood me— 

Mr. Moncrieffe. Stood him! well! 

Mr. Elliston. Aw! Sir!—Stood me in eighty pounds besides costs! 
I love my right leg for its costliness—I venerate it for its fearless love 
of liberty— 

Mr. G. Robins. You mean of taking liberty ! 

Mr. Terry. 1 think, Elliston, you were wrong in so considerably 
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Licking Mr. Poole, and giving the lie to his comrade, the half saint 
and half barrister,—I do,—upon my soul ! 

Mr. Elliston. Sir! Mr. Poole knew I should kick him, and he came, 
as | might say, to invite my foot to his rout. I never kicked a smaller 
man, Sir, in my life. It was quite a relish, I assure you. It was— 
upon —my honour ! 

Mr. Terry. But suppose, good Sir, he or his friend had retaliated. 

Mr. Elliston. I should have sent for the House Constable and have 
lad them put out! Corri, the Columbine’s proprietor has threatened to 
be troublesome ; but if he attempts in any way to be offensive, I shall 
vive him a specimen of the fantastic toe, which he, with all his dancing 
experience, has no idea of. Sir, I shall molest him. : 

Mr. Winston. They say, he has brought an action against poor Spring. 

Mr. Elliston. Yes, poor Samuel !—so I’m told.—But what for?—for 
saying Mrs. Corri was of a certain age and not /oo plump! One must, 
Sir, one must—have—one’s columbine in good case.—Mrs. Corri is not 
muscular enough.— 

Mr. Winston. Mrs. Corri is not a strong young woman, I am given to 
understand. 

Mr. Elliston. By the bye, Winston, what Fry is that that has been 
making free with my name at the Public Office lately p— 

Mr. Winston. Oh !—you know her very well, Sir, I suppose. 

Mr. Filiston. 1 do not, on my word, much recollect her. 

Mr. Moncrieffe. I was not aware, till lately, that the Two Managers 
of the Two Great Theatres, kept houses in Soho-square. Charles 
Kemble has a house there, and so has Mr. Elliston, I hear. 

Mr. Elliston. Fry !—Fry!—Fry!—Oh! It must be that little 
creature, you know, Winston, that came for an engagement one 
morning—angled for a chuck of the chin,—and met me by appoint- 
ment under the Pantheon in Oxford-street. 

Mr. Winston. Yes, Sir! 

Mr. G. Robins. Well !—well !—we want no particulars.— 

Mr. Terry. No—no—only it’s hard to be calumniated in the news- 
papers—as poor Elliston has been ? 

Mr. Elliston. [Snaps his fingers. That,—and That,—for the news- 
papers. We are all friends, and I may therefore say—that the greatest 
curse upon a theatre, in my opinion, is the damnable Public Press. 

Mr. Winton. Hush! For heaven’s sake! Remember The Sunday 
Monitor. 

Mr. Elliston. There’s The Times—full of morality, personality, and 
advertisements,—The Chronicle,—The Post,—The New Times,—all,— 
fond of scandal and abuse of the Drama—they all hint at my Madeira ; 
yet they live upon my free-list,—send in their raw critics to my 
establishment to see my plays for nothing,—and then do the malicious 
at a—guinea—a week ! 
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Mr. G. Robins. You're eloquent ! 

Mr. Elliston. 1 have cause to be so! With a great establishment 
like this on my hands—(These lobsters, Winston, have none of the red 
berry in them—there should be red berry in them, you know. )—I say, 
with an establishment like this on my hands, I am able to feel the effects 
of an overbearing Press. 

Mr. Moncrieffe. I thought the Press was very great this evening— 
and you therefore ought not to complain. 

Mr. G. Robins. Very well—yes! and the rush was not gigantic at 
Covent Garden to-night. Only one or two fruit women, three country 
gentlemen, four or five foot soldiers, Donaldson, and the little Belascos. 

Mr. Terry. The promise of a profitable and pleasant house— 

Mr. Elliston. Yes! I flatter myself—the public press,—at those 
doors,—is suspended. 

Mr. Moncrieffe. My joke—I call heaven and Little Knight to witness. 

Mr. Knight. 1 did not hear it—I was studying my profession. 

Mr. Terry. Oh! Knight! how do you manage to get the printsellers 

put your little picked-pointed visage up in their windows so regu- 
larly P— 

Mr. Knight. My son goes about, I suppose, and arranges it. There 
are several prints of me. I like portraits,—they are good gags for one’s 
benefit.—I think Mr. Macready and myself are very fortunate in the 
print shops. 

Mr. Macready. The artists intreat me, Sir—I fear you reverse the 
picture ! 

Mr. Winston. 1 never had my face copied in my life !—I wish I could 
get my head into a magazine. 

Mr. Elliston. Well—try the Evangelical. —‘“ The Reverend Mr. 
Winston with a Memoir.” You've a charming cast of face,—for a back 
chapel,—in some bye lane,—about Barbican !—Do you know, Daniel, 
(to Terry,)—He preaches occasionally to the Dressers. 

Mr. Moncrieffe. So does Dr. Kitchener ! 

Mr. G. Robins. Well done.—I must tell the Doctor that joke, he is 
an amiable person, and respects his own joints and others’ jests. 

Mr. Terry. Suppose—to enliven conversation—we were to have 2 
song ?—Come, a song? 

Mr. Elliston. A song—oh ! by all means.—How I used to astound 
the Benchers of the Outer Temple, about St. George's Fields, with my 
warblings in Macheath. Tom Dibdin told me (and he never flatters) 
that I hada perfect notion of the character,—and was better than his 
fondest hopes could expect,—in the songs ! 

Mr. G. Robins. Where is Tom ? 

Mr. Elliston. Gone to Sadler's Wells.—J should never do at that 


New River Establishment—I hate “ real water!” Winston knows I 
hate real water ! 





[S.J] 


Mr. Elliston. With all my heart, George !—Here’s the King! my,— 
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Vr. G. Robins. Well, a glass of wine and a song!—and suppose He 
(aptain Macheath begins at the beginning ?— a 


erzcinus, —Monarch !—Now—(silence Winston)—now for a lyric! 


Sone.—Mr. Euuis‘ron. 


1. 
Where have you been, my merry merry boys ?— 
Drinking punch at the Toy near Kingston ? 
Drinking punch at the Toy of Toys,— 
With my lovely Dunn, and my lively Winston ! 
2. 
Where have you been, my merry merry men ! 
With your tipsy eyes, so crazed with mad leers ? 
Quaffing sherry from eight to ten, 


At the Middleton’s Head, near the Wells of Sadler’s. 


3. 


Whom met you there, my merry merry souls ?>— 
No empty quacks,—no Goss,—no Aldis ;— 
But full honest spirits, and flowing bowls,— 
The two jolly Joes,—oh !—the two Grimaldi’s! 


4. 
Where have you been, my merry merry guest ! 
Where have you been to-night, my hearty ? 
Pulling away at old Hanbury’s Best, 
Behind the scenes, with Ducrow’s Buonaparte ! 
5. 
What saw you there, my merry merry Wags? 
What saw you there, my crazy creature >— 
A man going round with a brace of flags, 
Good bottled ale—and the best saltpetre ! 
6. 
Where have you been, my merry merry lads ?— 
In the Waterloo-road—carousing madly, 
Getting ripe at the Flying Prad’s, 
With Sloman from town, and the Cobourg Bradley ! 


7- 
But where—oh! where—my merry merry chaps, 
(My merry chaps there’s a jolly row been!) 
With your ruby phizzes, and dinted caps— 
Ah where, you graceless dogs! have you now been ? 
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8. 
Oh! we've been leading a bedlam—bedlam life ! 


In a neat back room, where it nothing cost us ! 
Quaffing success to old Freischutz’ strife,— 
And drinking like devils on Doctor Faustus. 


Mr. Elliston. There !—There’s a song for you—hit off at the spur of 
the moment, and bating the tune, which I don’t know—I think it’s no; 
amiss !—Lively, eh! Daniel ? 

Mr. G. Robins. Admirable ! 

Mr. Terry. An excellent compound, egad !—a mixture of Blackwood, 
Captain Morris, and Shenstone. 

Mr. Winston. Shenstone !—Who’s Shenstone >—Is he from the York 
Company ?—I. think I recollect him—a man in a red waistcoat,—and 
clever in low comedy ?— 

Mr. Moncrieffe. No—no—from the Duncestable Company. You 
ought to know that !—But the song is good indeed, considering it was 
composed by a manager ! 

Mr. Macready. It’s not ill put together—but the unities are not pre- 
served. Knowles would have composed it more chastely, and have 
given it a Roman air. No one could have warbled it more correctly. 

Mr. Elliston. Upon my soul! I seldom sing—except to my sons occa- 
sionally, at Leamington, after tea. But come—another glass of Tom 
Wright's Colonnade Cream, as my worthy friend the Chairman to the 
Fund, the Duke of York, calls it; and then—George Robins—for a 
stave ! 

Mr. Moncrieffe. If Cooper were of this House now, he would be the 
man for a stave. 

All. Ha! 

Mr. Moncrieffe. A single laugh is like a single knock,—it alarms 
one !— 

Mr. Winston. Well, now—I cannot see any likeness between a single 
laugh and a single knock. Do you, Little Knight ?>— 

Mr. Terry. Don’t ask him—he is studying his profession, and you'll 
put him out. 

Mr. Elliston. Come, George Robins, for a song!—Knock him down, 
Moses ! 

Mr. G. Robins. Original, or “Old Original,” as the coach proprictors 
call it >— 

Mr. Terry. Oh! New—new—nothing second-hand. 

Mr. G. Robins. Well—I'll try at something for the company. 

Mr. Moncrieffe. Yes!—But first allow me, as clerk, to read over 
the Conditions of Song :— 

Ist-—The highest note to be tenderly received ; and if any dis- 
pute arise between a flat and a sharp, the verse to be 
put up again and resung. 
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2d.—The Hearer to put down his eyes as a deposit upon the table, 
and sign an agreement not to make his neighbour laugh 
until the sentiment is over. 

3d.—The Songster to deliver an Abstract of Chevy Chace at his 
Hearer’s expence ; and the voice to be at the cost of the 
conveyance. 

4th.—A testy copy of a bad Hearer to be answerable for his own 
deeds. 

Lastly.—If any bad notes shall arise, they shall not vitiate the 
song, but a reasonable allowance shall be made by the 
company. 


Mr. Flliston. Well turned, by heavens!—I wish Hook, the John 
Bull,—or George Colman, the Examiner, (as they called cach other,) 
may not have suggested those conditions—to George. 

Mr. Terry. As Iago says, those are “ most blest conditions.” 

Mr. Moncrieffc. Come, Mr. Robins.—Tune your Piazza reed ! 

Mr. G. Robins. Let me see !—Let me see !—Oh !— 


Sone. Mr. G. Rosrns. 


1. 


Well! we now are all assembled, 
A very pleasant set ! 
To get very free and talkative, 
And very very wet ; 
Since you, the House’s furniture, 
Around me here I hail,— 
I'll lot you here, and ticket you, 
And put you up to sale! 
Tol de rol, &c. 


2. 


Come gather round, my Jewish ones, 
My cunning broker fellows, 

Now first here’s one brass Elliston, 
That is, one pair of bellows ! 

He'll make a blow-up for a fry, 
In kitchen or in attic ;— 

What will you for the puffer bid— 


He’s by no means asthmatic ! 
Tol de rol, &c. 


3. 


Here’s a gold Macready—almost new,— 
Fit for the best of Houses ; 

He’s a stately piece of furniture, 
And would be cheap to spouses 
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Who love the ornamental, and 
The useful all as well ; 
I wish it were my fate, each day, 
Such genuine goods to sell. 
Tol de roll, &c. 
4. 


What say you for a real Moncrieffe ?— 
An article worth selling,— 

He'll make a time-piece for your house, 
A dial for your dwelling :— 

What, no one bid up any price! 
By Christie! ‘tis a sin! 

He must not go for what he’s worth, 
And so I'll buy him in. 


Tol de rol, &c. 


5. 


Next, a good old iron Terry! 
A thing for daily wear,— 
He'll do to get up small things—aye— 
And fine things too, I swear :— 
He’s just that real cold iron, 
That can enter in the soul ; 
We'll sell him altogether,—what 
Will folks say for the whole ? 
Tol de rol, &c. 
6. 
Here’s a supple Winston, half a Cain, 
(He wanders till he’s sick,— 
About the waste of Drury-Lane) 
And surely half a stick :— 
To save the time we'll throw in Soane, 
And little Knight, likewise ;— 
I really think a prettier lot 
Ne’er gladden’d a Jew’s eyes ! 
Tol de rol, &c. 


4 
I think I'd sell myself now,— 
If any one would buy me ; 
I’m a table service all complete, 
Will any person try me?— 


I hold all meats,—all wines,—all sweets,— 
Am never at a loss!— 

And all will own, I’m not without 
Conveniences for sauce ! 


Tol de rol, &e. 
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Mr. Terry. A right auctioneering song—on my word,—but what, 
George! a little hard upon friends—eh ? 

Mr. G. Robins. Nothing intended illnaturedly, on my honour,—but 
-hymes are imperative and seductive. 

Mr. Elliston. Oh, George means nothing when he makes a song, I 
assure VOU. 

Wr. Moncrieff. Why, those words would go to the tune of Mr. 
Simpkin,—would they not ? 

Mr. Elliston. 1 don’t know—would they, Winston ? 

Vir. Winston. How should I know! What, Simpkin and Marshall ? 

Mr. Terry. No—no—Moncrieffe is right.—He means the air 
\fathews has chosen for one of his songs in his last Entertainment. 

Vr. Elliston. Ah! I wish it was his Jast Entertainment. That con- 
funded fellow is the greatest monopolist on earth. I hate him and 
(rnold. 

Mr. Moncrieffe. | wrote the greater part of his Entertainment. 

Mr. Winston. Indeed! 

Ir, Moncrieffe. Yes,—only he cut it out! 
Vr. Winston. You don’t say so! 

Mr. Terry. Mat is a pleasant fellow when you know him. 

Mr. Elliston. I know him,—and I know he is not a pleasant fellow. 
| wish Price would take him to America again.—They say Price is in 
England,—actor-fishing. 

Mr. Winston. 1 wonder whether he wants a stage-manager abroad. 

Mr. Moncrieffe. Aye, if he does, you would just suit; for in you, 
he would find a stage-manager all abroad ! 

Mr. Elliston. West! another phial !—I feel getting up—and should 
be excellent company after another of those “ foolish bottles.” 

Mr. Terry and Mr. Robins. Not another cork unwired to-night, as 
we are Christian gentlemen ! 
ir. Winston. No—no—no more! 

Mr. Macready. Too much wine disrelishes me !— Drinking is not the 
Appian way. 

Mr. Moncrieffe. Here’s enough in this bottle for me.— 

Mr. Elliston. The morning is not half into its grey-coat yet.—Come 
~ | uz—phi—z— pop !—here !—fill—fill up, hip !—hip !—only this 
me!—To the Devil’s health !—Hurrah!—and long life to Terry, 
‘vane, and Doctor Faustus.:—There,—now for our domestic fire-sides ! 

The bottle has an apopleclic jit, and the Company rise to go. | 

Mr. Knight. Will any gentleman take a ticket for my benefit ? 
| Mr. Elliston. Hurrah !—Mephistophiles and Mrs. Coutts for ever !— 
Ceorge Robins, go straight home, and avoid the Piazzas. Daniel, be 
“iscreet !—West! a coach! a charioteer to the West! ha! ha! Egad, 
weve been merry !—This establishment which is now— 

Mr. G. Robins. True—true—come—let us quit the House. 
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Mr. Elliston. Away! Away! Gentlemen, farewell. Hurra! | give 
you the health of Faustus and the late lamented Mr. Wilberforce !_ 
Where’s Soane ?— 

Mr. Soane. Here, Sir! 

Mr. Elliston. We've been lively rattles—eh ? 

Mr. Soane. Yes, Sir! 

Mr. Elliston and Mr. G. Robins. Hurrah!—Good night, Mr. 
Dornton ! CExeunt omnes. 

Watchman [in Brydges Street]. Past three. 
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I HATE stout people. Nature, I am certain, intended the whole cun- 
bersome breed to have gone extinct with that obsolete monster, the 
Mammoth. They were created, clearly, to inhabit the vast barren blanks 
of the antediluvian world: not to encumber, with repletion, our modern 
cities and towns. One of them is too much for a metropolis. In 
London, A. D. 1825, they, (the Giants) are out of both season and place. 
They ought to herd together like the elephants, rhinoceroses, and hippo- 
potami, and inhabit the desarts idle of the earth ; they should seek out 
fitting solitudes, like the whales, and not flounder in our populous shal- 
lows. They are irksome, if not dangerous, to our thronging millions. 
It is neither delicate nor fair, with their disproportions, to thrust them- 
selves as they do upon our narrow highways and byeways ; to dam up 
our small courts, and straight alleys. They ought not to engross, as they 
are accustomed, our neat houses and gardens, our tables and benches, our | 
spare beds; above all, our public mail coaches, and flying stages. Our ; 
trim elastic vehicles, like “ cany waggons light,” are not adapted to i 
such preposterous freightage—our safety-coaches are not safe under such 
burthens—only the old double-bodied machine, long since obsolete, was 
competent to the transfer of such enormities. Waggon carriage, the 
conveyance of the bulky in the days of Fielding and Smollett, hath 
lamentably declined in fashion : but then are there no navigable rivers? 
no canals? no barges? If not for the transporting of the Blacketts and 
the Lamberts of the earth, I wonder why water-carriage was invented ? 

I have my eye, especially, in this lecture, on the Mistress Fairlop. | 
Oh! worthy of the huge oak, her namesake, was the circumference, of Hi 
that largest of widows! I should be afraid to write down any guess 3 
her girth, or an estimate of her tonnage. What must not her husband dia 
have been to bequeath such a relict ! A Titan doubtless, for she was t0 nd 
monstrous for any meaner embrace. She was infinitely too large *" 
object for mere human love ; if it were not, besides, notoriously, @ timid 
and humble affection. What a hand for any meek passion to sigh for 
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\\"hat a waist to have hoped even to encompass! “ Give me but what 
is girdle bound,” applied to her girdle, would have seemed neither 
“ined as a compliment, nor modest as a request. What a face was here 
») dwell (unless to reside) upon! What a pelican-chin to have toyed 
with ! What a bosom! What arms! What a trunk! The Wisbeach Day 
Coach, in which for the first time, I conceived or beheld such a Titaness, 
eroaned under her intolerable weight. Our co-travellers panted and 
nouted, if they did not openly cavil, at her unreasonable bulk. One of 
our overstrained cattle dropped dead upon the road. At last she conde- 
vended to be set down, and I exchanged with her a joyous and final 
furewell, (at least so I hoped it was) at Ware. She intended, I under- 
ood, to sleep there, and she was worthy of its broad illimitable bed. 
Qur acquaintance, however, had only commenced. Nature, in one of 
her wayward moods, had béstowed on one of her hugest offspring a 
violent desire for migration and travel. It was in her inclination to 
have ascended Mount Blane, or to have journeyed over land to India, 
which her bulk forbidding, she was content to be shifted about from 
lace to place in caravans and stages. In consequence, within a month 
‘on our first encounter, I and the Widow Fairlop again found ourselves, 
fee to face, in the same vehicle, on a Saturday’s journey to Hemel 
[lempstead. She was stillin her weeds. Her bonnet, hung with deep 
rape, in dimension an ordinary bed-tester, overcanopied her ample face : 
her convex body was clad in its wonted sables, and looked like a 
bombasin balloon. A dozen packages, the least of them a bundle, 
reposed in the amplitude of her lap. From her bulk and her garb, she 
night have been taken, at a first glance, for the goodly Widow Blackett 
' Oxford, whom Elia hath immortalized, as well as compressed, in one 

' his admirable essays. But she had none of the womanly softness of 
iv gentle giantess. Mine had no thin feeble voice—no small feminine 
cnversation—no delicacy—no timidity—no tenderness. She was alto- 
wther magnified,—as Gulliver complained of the Brobdingnagdians,— 
nto coarseness. I was disappointed when we stopped at Edgeware, the 
uhman there taking on a pair of supplementary horses, under pretence 
a lull, at her choosing only a simple half dozen of cakes. It would 
‘ have misbeeomed her to have called for a quintal of biscuit. Her 
‘ice was loud—stentorian,—she did not speak, but bellowed ;—and gave 
‘lus large utterance to big, bold words. Her person matched with, but 
“uld not outvie, the jolly breadth of her jests, and slimness and gentility 
‘ person were especially the subjects of her mirth. Her serious stories 
> ‘e monstrously extravagant,—her lies, great gross ones, like herself. 
‘ler estates in various counties and shires were prodigious,—her establish- 
o nts Immense,—her personals in proportion with her person. Her 
““tonds were large as paving stones; her pearls big as egg plumbs ;— 
" they ought to have been so,—the trifling hair bracelets she wore 
ue oft-times buried and lost, in the amazing plumpness of her wrist. 
“" “ambrous pomp at last oppressed me. Would to God she had still 
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maintained the carriage of her own, which she affirmed she had ately 
laid down—a gentle phrase, of course, for her having crushed it! Hy, 
bulk smothered me,—my spirits fainted under her real and assumed 
greatness. .My co-travellers sympathized with my annoyance. In , 
clear space, the world might have seemed “ wide enough for us all ;” byt 
a.coach did not. On sleek Primrose Hill, or beside it, with a proper 
vantage, we might have borne with her bulk; but in our crampt area, 
where we could see only her—and yet not all of her—she was too much 
for our horizon. Her voice stunned us—we gasped for air. One corner 
of the coach, tasked far beyond the resistance of springs, preponderated 
fearfully against the wheel. The machine groaned :—the horses panted :— 
now labouring with a cloud of steam, up a gentle ascent on the 
hither side of Watford. The coachman blasphemed, conscious of having 
lost exactly fourteen minutes and a half of his allotted time on the 
road ;—but hoped to make up for the deficiency, by taking advantage of 
the ensuing declivity.—Only for that imprudence, must he be joined in 
the guilt of our catastrophe with the Widow Fairlop. His cattle, pushed 
into unusual speed, became incapable of check, urged on as they were 
by the irresistible impetus given to the coach by the weight of its 
enormous inmate.—In fact, it outran the horses, swerved to the side of 
the road,—lunged,—tilted,—balanced, equipoised for half a second, and, 
in ordinary cases, would have righted, but the weight of the Widow, 
our evil genius, prevailed,—and the vehicle fell over !— 
Then rose from earth to sky the wild farewell !— 

The crash, however terrific, was not loud enough to smother a 
tremendous groan,—the common voice it might be of six suffering 
“ insides,” but rather to my ear, the proportionate emission of one 
enormous shattering body. For my own part, whether oppressed by the 
whole bulk of that incumbent being, or only of a leg or arm,—I had no 
breath either to moan or cry.. “ The weight of twenty Atlantics lay 
above me.” I was crushed by Jaggernaut’s waggon—I was buried 
under the Pyramids. And crushed too,—like Cheops,—into a pinch of 
dust. I wonder, supposing me to have perished, whether, Mr. M. the 
coroner for Hertfordshire, could have imposed a deodand on the Mistress 
Fairlop?—I fear not,—though I am informed that Messrs. Waterhouse 
and Co. the proprietors, intend to dispute the payment of damages—(when 
Mr. R. the attorney, shall bring his fractured tibia into cqurt),—on the 
ground, that they should be charged. on the overwhelming Widow.— 
And, were I a juryman on that question, she should bear. a moiety ot 


; 


assessment—so help me God !” 

To return to our condition.—Four of my fellow travellers, whom 
fortune had cast uppermost, were extricated through a window ;—mysell, 
meanwhile, lying senseless,—at least of their departure.— The fifth was 
more , painfully liberated, her , accommodating bulk had, so_ jammed 
itself into nooks and recesses, Fortunately, during the labour, she og 
passive,—had she kicked or struggled, I must have been annihilated —™) 
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own turn sueceeded—and here I cannot help remarking a difference which 
attended on our several exits—When the widow emerged, every 
hand, every arm, and there were many present, was extended to help 
her—whereas, when I scrambled forth, I was not tendered the aid even 
of a finger :—not, I am persuaded from any backwardness of humanity— 
hut from a mistaken notion, in comparison with the giantess, that I was 
aerial—buoyant.—The bye-standers would as soon have thought of 
uplifting a butterfly —It was just as natural a feeling as mine, when I 
alighted, that I was not safe even on terra firma with the Widow 
Fairlop. Her first care, on feeling her feet, had been to inquire for her 
packages; and a bag of crushed oranges,—extempore marmalade, was 
delivered into her hand. A bonnet shape followed 
If shape it could be called, that shape had none. 

and her bundles, compressed like so many biflins, were distributed arcund 
her feet—“ Here we are,” quoth she, “ all safe!” Me, in particular, 
she singled out to stun with her boisterous congratulations, and profiered 
to wring hands with me on what she was pleased to call our providential 
escape. But I declined it:—I could neither sympathise with her dispro- 
portionate gratitude, nor join with the voice of a bullock in her pious 
ejaculations. —With a slight, hurried farewell, which I prayed might 
be an everlasting one, I bade adieu to the Widow Fairlop. 

[t is now twenty months since that parting, and I have not yet 
recovered from my injuries :—my unhinged mind, especially, hath never 
regained its tone. I would not read again that History of a Stout 
Gentleman, by Washington Irving, with his portentous entrance into 
the mail coach, for a thousand pounds. The remembrance of my own 
stage catastrophe still haunts me—and daunts me. I am ridden by 
perpetual night-mares. I have dreams of hippopetami, mammoths. 
Daniel Lambert, heading a whole lumber troop of kindred giants, 
stumbles over me. Sometimes I am trampled, methinks, by herds of 
yutlaloes and wild elephants:—anon, I am passed over, on Holborn- 
bridge, by hour-long processions of waggons and ponderous brewers’ 
(rays. Tuns of Heidelberg topple upon me ;—Pelion with Mount 
Ossa, pick-a-back, is heaped upon my chest. In my lighter visions, I am 
only deposited with the coins and inscriptions under the foundation- 
tones of hospitals, Methodist chapels, and new churches—These 
are my horrible nocturnal phantasms :—by day I am rendered only less 
nuserable by realities. Clumsy Yorkshiremen, of sixteen stone, beset 
ine in the streets: Iam jostled by Big Ben ; and Bitton, the corpulent 
Jew pugilist, pesters me continually,—as though J could ever patronize 
bruising—to take tickets for his benefit. The pestiferous large race are 
‘s swarming as they are intrusive. In church,—at the Little Adelphi,— 
on St. Paul’s. I once encountered one, where I could haye vowed the 
‘hing impossible—in the strict, narrow, niggardly thoroughfare of 
Passing Alley. Twice have I forfeited my fare in long stages, on 
*reount of a corpulent companion ;—and I once refused to proceed in a 
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Richmond steam packet, from a dread, absurd enough but invincible, of 
our being swamped by an overgrown Wapping barge builder, My 
interest suffers with my pleasure: I am disclaimed by a wealthy, unmar- 
ried uncle, just dying of a dropsy, because I cannot bring myself to 
visit him ;—I have broken with the oldest of my bosom friends, because 
unfortunately he was the plumpest. Bear with, Courteous Stout 
Reader ! and pity, my involuntary infirmity ! 
Who loves fat people must himself be fat.— 

I must have favourites, like Cowper’s Hares,—that are called, or might 
be called, Tiny and Lightfoot.—I can enjoy my small delight only with 
the small. The mouse does not keep company with the elephant,—nor 
the frog with the ox. I must have creatures of my own size,—or less,— 
for my affections. I can dote on manikins—dwarfs—bonnie Scotch wee 
things—but I abhor giants. 

Sprites! —Elfins!— Fairies !—darling Minimi!—whither are ye flown? 
— Delicate Pygmies,—why are ye extinct ? The traditionary cranes,—if 
any kin to those which overhang our wharfs,—were meant for the removal 
of a more ponderous race !—But nature to spite me takes the best first. 
Crachami, the minute,—the ethereal,—the Ariel, the all-but invisible 
girl, is, alas! no more,—whilst Mrs. Fairlop,—the monster!—-still lives to 
encumber the earth !— 

She is lately gone,—I am informed,—to the Continent ;— and truly she 
was “too big for an island.” I doubt, even, she is too large for our 
planet. She is a world of herself,—and ought to get a sun, and an 
atmosphere of her own. MAstER SLENDER. 





THE HIGHLANDS AND WESTERN ISLES OF SCOTLAND 


BY JOHN MACCULLOCH, MD. FRs. Ls. @s., &c. &e. &e. 


Tuts is a work full of mind, knowledge, and information, and yet it 
is little known to the public: did it, however, possess no qualities more 
generally popular than mind, knowledge, and information, the. neglect 
which it has hitherto experienced would not in any measure surprise Us, 
but it also happens to be a singularly entertaining book ; and when we 
consider the quantity of amusing matter that is contained within these 
four volumes, we are astonished that they are not in as much request 
with the many idle as they already are with the few scientific, philoso- 
phical, and thinking readers. The name of the book has probably pre- 


judiced it in no slight degree. Tours are at present held in deserved 


suspicion, and “ The Highlands and Western Isles” is a title of a tourish 
sound, and consequently by no means promising ; but it is impossible to 
read a single page or paragraph, without discovering that it is 4 pro 
duction of no common order. Somebody says that ‘one cannot stand 
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under a tree for shelter from a shower with a great man without finding 
him out; and we will contend that it is impossible to peep between the 
uncut leaves of this book, without perceiving the marks of a vigorous 
and original mind, which, as we become better acquainted with it, ap- 
pears actually saturated with information on almost every subject. It 
ss evident, indeed, that Dr. Macculloch is a man of very varied ac- 
ouirements ; he possesses extensive stores, and scatters them with a pro- 
digal hand over his pages as if they cost him nothing; he makes, as it 
were, ducks and drakes of his knowledge, often flinging it from him as 
{in mere sport, and this he does without the slightest air of pedantry ; 
he seatters his wealth about with profusion, but without the smallest 
ipparent tincture of ostentation ; and if there be any, it is admirably 
concealed by the carelessness of his manner. It is not our purpose to 
attempt any thing like an analysis of this work ; such a review as it 
deserves would require a study that we monthly labourers cannot give to 
it, and a space that we cannot afford to any one subject, and moreover it 
would not consist with the plan of our journal; all that we propose is, 
to show that Dr. Macculloch’s book, without reference to its higher 
merits, is entitled to popularity with the general reader as being no less 
rich in amusement than in information. It is, in fact, one of the most 
entertaining productions that we have met with for a long time, and 
abounds with descriptions of infinite pleasantry, and passages of great 
spirit and gaiety always bottomed in good sense. 

As we should forfeit our critical charter if we were to dismiss a work 
without espying a flaw, we must just hint a fault, and say that we 
think the author’s scene-painting the least happy part of his perform- 
ance; it seems to us to want freedom and breadth, and in this respect it 
differs essentially from the general style of the book which is evidently 
written currente calamo ; and here we may remark, that the style, while 
it has all the charms of rapid composition, is not wholly free from the 
errors incidental to it ; but the author sweeps us on so quickly in the 
current of his ideas, that we cannot stop to observe these small blots. 
This is a sorry sum of defects to be found in four thick and closely 
printed volumes, and therefore, for the honour of our critical acumen, 
we must add another, a more serious, and more prominent fault—Dr. 
Macculloch is somewhat too much disposed to be contemptuous. 

We shall now proceed to make some extracts in support of our asser- 
tion, that this book abounds with entertaining matter that should 
cause it to be in as much request with persons who read to be amused, as 
italready is with those who read to be informed. 

_ We laugh immoderately at the Americans for their inquisitiveness ; 
it is very certain, however, that the Highlanders are about as much dis- 
‘nguished for an inquiring turn of mind as brother Jonathan. Our 
author gives a humourous specimen of this troublesome peculiarity in 
wild people. 
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I was considerably troubled here respecting certain roads, and applied to an old 
snuffy-looking native, who was cutting some hay with his pocket knife by the way side. 
[t is true, I saw the inquisition painted in his face; but there was no choice, so I made 
up my mind to a cross-examination of more than the ordinary length, and was deter. 
mined to indulge it for once. ‘** How far is it to Killin?” * It’s a fine day.” “ Aye, 
it’s a fine day for your hay.” ‘* Ah! there’s no muckle hay, this is an unco cauld 
glen.’ ‘* I suppose this is the road to Killin,” (trying him on another tack). “ That's 
an unco fat beast of yours.” ** Yes, she is much too fat; she is just from grass.” 
‘Ah! it’s a mere, I see ; it’s agude beast to gang, Ise warn you.” * Yes, yes, it's 
a very good pony.” ‘* I selled just sic another at Doune faire, five years by-past; | 
warn ye she’s a Highland bred beast.” ** I don’t know; I bought her in Edinburgh.” 
‘* Aweel, aweel, mony sic like gangs to the Edinburgh market frae the Highlands.” 
** Very likely : she seems to have Highland blood in her.” ‘* Aye, aye; would you 
be selling her ?”” ** No, I don’t want to sell her; do you want to buy her?” “ Na! 
1 was na thinking of that: has she had na a foal?” *‘* Notthat I know of.” “ Thad a 
gude colt out of ours when I selled her. Yere na ganging to Doune the yere.” “ No, 
am going to Killin, and want to know how far it is.” ** Aye, ye'll be gaing to the 
sacraments there the morn.”’ ‘ No, I don’t belong to your kirk.” ‘ Ye'll be an epis- 
copalian then.” *‘* Or a Roman Catholic.’” ‘* Na, na, ye’re nae Roman.” “ And 
so it is twelve miles to Killin ?” (putting a leading question). ‘ Na, it’s na just that.” 
‘ It’s ten then, I suppose ?”’ ** Yell be for cattle than, for the Falkirk tryst.” “* No, 
I know nothing about cattle.” ‘* I thocht ye’d ha been just ane of thae English 
drovers. Ye hae nae siccan hills as this in your country.” ‘* No; not so high.” 
** But yell hae bonny farms.’ ‘* Yes, yes, very good lands.” ‘ Ye'll nae hae 
better farms than my Lord’s at Dunira.” ‘* No, no, Lord Melville has very 
fine farms.’ ‘* Now there’s a bonny bit land; there’s na three days in the year 
there’s na meat for beasts on it; and it’s to let. Ye'll be for a farm here awa.” “ No, 
I’m just looking at the country.” ‘* And ye have nae business.” “* No.” * Weel, that's 
the easiest way.” ** And this is the road to Killin.” ‘* Will ye tak some nuts,” (pro- 
ducing a handful he had just gathered). ‘* No I cannot crack them.” “ I suppose 
your teeth are failing. Hae ye any snuff?” ‘* Yes, yes, here’s a pinch for you.” 
‘* Na, na, I’m unco heavy on the pipe ye see, but I like a hair of snuff, just a hair ;” 
touching the snuff with the end of his little finger, apparently to prolong time and save 
the answer about the road a little longer, as he seemed to fear there were no more 
questions to ask. The snuff, however, came just in time to allow him to recall his 
ideas, which the nuts were near dispersing. ‘* And ye’ll be from the low country.” 
‘** Yes, you may know I am an Englishman by my tongue.” ‘* Na, our ain gentry 
speaks high English the now.” ‘ Well, well, I’m an Englishman at any rate.” 
** And ye'll be staying in London.” “ Yes, yes.” ‘* I was ance at Smithfield mysell 
wi som beasts: its an unco place, London. And what’s yere name, asking your par- 
don?" The name was given. ‘ There’s a hantel o’ that name i’ the north. Yere 
father ‘Il may be a Highlander.” ‘ Yes; that is the reason why I like the High- 
landers.”’ ** Weel (nearly thrown out) its a bonny country now, but its sair cauld here 
in the winter.” ‘* And so it is six miles to Killin?” ‘ Aye, they call itsax.” “ Scotch 
miles, I suppose?” ‘* Aye, aye, auld miles.” “That is about twelve English?” “ Na, 
it "ll not be abune ten short miles (here we got on so fast that I began to think I should 
be dismissed at last), but I never seed them measured. And ye'll ha left your family 
at Comrie?” ‘* No, I am alone.” “* They'll be in the south, may be.” “* No, I lave 
no family.”’ ** And are ye no married?” “ No,” ‘ I’m thinking its time.” “ So am 
I.” “ Weel, well, ye’ll have the less fash.” ‘ Yes, much less than in finding the 
way to Killin.” “ Oh, aye, ye'll excuse me; but we countra folk speets muckle 
questions.”” ‘* Pretty well, I think.” ‘ Weel, weel, ye’ll find it saft a bit in the hill, 
but ye maun had wast, and its na abune tanmile. A gude day.” 
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Scotland, every one knows, is famous for breakfasts; but Highland inns, 
from the showing of Dr. Macculloch, are by no means famous for break- 
fasts ; the mortifications of this meal are painted in the subjoined passage 
in such a sort as to bring them home to every man’s stomach. 


If I did not choose to tell you how I breakfasted at Callander, at Mrs. Maclarty's 
inn, that is noreason why I should not tell you how you may breakfast at Tyanuilt. 
[ admit that the inn at Tyanuilt is a vile pot-house; but the fashion of a breakfast 
here is not so singular but that the resemblance may be found in more places than one 
in this country. Have I not undergone it myself. 

The morning is fine, it is seven o’clock, and you are in a hurry to depart for the top 
of Cruachan, which you know will occupy you nine or ten hours. Consequently you 
have no time to lose ; nor can you afford, either to wait, or to go without your break- 
fast, as you will find nothing to eat till night. You order it immediately—immediately ; 
having ordered it, the preceding night, to be ready at six, having ordered it again when 
you got up an hour before. After ringing, stamping, and knocking nine times, that is, 
three of each notice, up comes a bare-footed woman again, half dressed, without a cap, 
and her hair hanging about her ears like a mermaid, wondering what you want. You 
repeat; breakfast immediately. ‘* Aye,”’ says she, ** is it breakfast you was wanting ?” 
and down she goes. In another quarter of an hour, you repeat the same complicated 
notice. The maid re-enters. ‘ Is it breakfast you want?” ‘* Yes, to be sure, did I 
not tell you so an hour ago.” ‘It is coming,” saysshe. You must not be angry with 
the fair sex, and therefore you wait patiently another quarter of an hour; assuming 
much merit to yourself, At length she walks in, with a look of much self-approbation 
and a table-cloth : having evidently made no common exertion to deserve your praise. 

All this time the sun is shining temptingly bright on the summit of Cruachan, as it 
may not shine again for six months, and another period of patience is passed in wishing 
yourself there, Lo, the tea-board arrives ; displaying a tea-pot never washed since it 
issued from the furnace; a milk jug, containing half as much milk as you are likely to 
want, and a tea-canister holding a mixture of black dust and little white sticks. In the 
mean time you are carrying on two new wishes besides the wish to be on Cruachan, one 
for the teakettle, and the other for some peats to repair the fire, which is at its final gasp. 
As the maid enters, the last spark is extinguished. You console yourself that at last 
the kettle is come ; behold, it is the sugar dish. You point to the fire and ask for the 
kettle. She returns after the usual time; not with the kettle, but with an apron-full of 
wet peats. Yousigh, first at Cruachan, and then at the peats; but the kettle really 
comes; think of that. With the kettle, there arrives a delicious herring, hot from the 
fire, and you perceive Peggy takes no small praise to herself for having brought two 
things at once. Having poured the water on the tea, it floats. Why would you not 
give the kettle time to boil. This is, however, a minor evil, and you turn up the top 
plate and regale yourself with the smell of the herring. That is a consolation for the 
want of knife, fork, and bread. You have ordered the bread; you hear her heavy foot 
on the stair, you draw the herring close to you, when she enters with a couple of eggs. 
You ask again for bread. ** Is it bread you was wanting ?” To pass the time, you 

crack an egg, and it is hard. You pour out a cup of tea, and going to sweeten it, find 
in the sugar bowl, a dingy mixture of white and brown sugar, damp and melancholy. 
You ring, somewhat violently perhaps, for white sugar. ‘‘ ‘There was some last month, 
but its a’ dune.” You wonder where the bread is. ‘“ She should have brought it but 
she thought you rang for something.” You then discover at last, that though you can 
bring up Peggy, you cannot bring up what you want at the same time. You pour milk 
into your tea, itcurdles. You go on drinking it nevertheless ; now out of hope. But 
she comes—with the bread ? No, with the salt. The herring is now cold, but you eat 
your herring and your salt, and when it is done the bread arrives, a musty damp loaf. 
You desire to have it toasted, ‘* The toast is making.” It comes, half brown on one 
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side, and more like paste than before. You resort to the oat cake. It sticks in your 
throat for want of butter: you call for butter: she brings you a plateful of cheese, and 
another of salt butter pulled out of a pot by her fingers and plastered into it. You de. 
part for the top of Cruachan, and arrive just with a cloud that remains there the whole 
day, and will probably remain till you come this way again. 


Nothing can be better in its way than the following description of the 
miseries of sketching. The author’s manner here, and in many other 
places, reminds us strongly of that of old Burton; indeed, we cannot 
help fancying that the author of the Anatomy of Melancholy isin great 


favour with Dr. Macculloch. 

I had reason to lament that I could not make a single drawing of this place, nor even 
one of Castle Swin, which, at a lower part of the loch, forms a fine ruin, standing on 
the margin of the water. It unfortunately blew a gale of wind, with showers and 
squalls, and with so troublesome a sea that it required no common attention to keep our 
boat afloat. The prospect of drowning is an enemy to the drawing at least, if not to 
the enjoyment of such scenery as this. To draw in a boat, indeed, in any sea, is no 
easy office. And after all, by sea or by land, it is both wonderful and provoking how 
seldom we have the undisturbed power of doing, what especially requires peace, and 
freedom from all provocation. It is also no less pleasing than instructive to watch the 
motions of the commentator, who, after a good dinner, with a good fire and a bottle of 
wine before him, sits down in his night gown and slippers, to direct Parke, or Browne, 
or Moorcroft, or Mackenzie, what they ought to have done. How should they have 
hungered and thirsted and been frozen—lazy dogs ; why should they have found dif- 
ficulties in reaching the top of Cotopaxi or the springs of the Congo, when we can all 
do it in a minute by unrolling Mr. Arrowsmith’s map: and how can there be any dif- 
ficulty in travelling with a chaise and four on one of Mr. Mac Adam’s roads paved, 
lighted, and watched, ending with a bed at Salt-hill, or a supper at Marlborough. It 
is a fine thing to sit in our elbow chairs and discuss these points. Who that has not tried 
it even knows the perils that environ the man who would, as in the case before us, make 
but a drawing of a castle, or of a mountain. Is there ever a day out of heaven that 
we can sit quietly down and say ; now I will draw it. Is there ever a day in which 
there is not toomuch sun or too much wind, or else rain, or fog, or mist, or twilight ? or 
are you not blinded, or frozen, or wetted, or is not your paper wetted. Ormust you not 
sit on a sharp stone, or in a boat, or on a shelving and slippery bank, or on a precipice, 
or a dunghill, or a crumbling wall, or amidst cows, or hogs, or near an ant hill, or an 
earwiggery, or befure a mad; bull or else stand in a marsh, or in the mire, or ins 
quicksethedge, or among nettles and thistles, or under a rookery, or with your back to 
the wall, if you can get one, amid boys and staring people, or with one arm round a 
tree, over a cascade. Or else it is fine weather and you are besieged and beset with 
musce, tipule, tabani, conopes, oestri, hippobosca, culices, and all sorts of winged 
monsters, who get into your nose, your eyes, your mouth, your ears, shutting up 
every avenue to sense. Notwithstanding all which, you must attend to your vanishing 
lines and your perpendiculars, and measure your distances, and duly space your win- 
dows; and much more. But if you can find no seat, you may draw from the back of 
your horse ; if he will stand still. If not, he will turn his tail where his head ought to 
be, while the gnats are teasing him before, and the flies are goading him behind, and 
you are goading him laterally. Then he shakes his tail, lifts up a hind leg, stamps, 
shifts all his legs, tosses his head, bites here, whisks there, during all which time you 
are trying to settle the perspective of half adozen turrets and chimneys. Of course you 
dismount in the mud; perhaps you cannot now see over the hedge ; you hold his bridle 
and the book in one hand, and draw with the other ; he jerks the book out of your 
hand, and it falls into a pool of water; you tie him to the branch of a tree and begin 
again; he shakes the rain-drops from the leaves upon you. You take a new position; 
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and by the time you have settled the leading points, you hear a noise behind you, and 
and that he has entangled his legs with the reins, or that in trying to tickle his ear, he 
has put his foot into the stirrup, or is preparing to run away, or is departed and gone. 
Thus drawings of great pith and moment are turned away ; and yet you ask, why is 
chat not a better drawing. 

We extract a pleasant account of Highland navigation :— 


Having reached Gillan and engaged a boat and a crew in the evening, that I might 
have the benefit of a long day, I was on the beach at six o'clock in the morning, as the 
yen were appointed to have been. The boat was there, it is true, because I had left 
her securely moored before I went to bed ; and I was too much used to the ways of the 
world here, to be much surprised to find that therewereno men. Bynine o'clock they came 
straggling down, half awake, and then they began to talk, As usual, the palaver was 
high and hot, and probably as useless as, to me, it was mysterious ; being all in the 
heathen tongue of the country. Like many other councils, it seemed to produce no 
event, except that, in the mean time, the tide had ebbed away, and the boat was high 
and dry. They attempted to launch it, but in vain ; so that it was necessary to return 
half a mile to the ** town’? for more help. More help produced a fresh palaver ; all, 
probably, tending to know whether the Saxon would pay them something more for 
their having detained him four hours ; for by the time the boat was afloat again, another 
jour had elapsed. The launch being completed, we found ourselves quite ready for 
sea; except that, out of the four oars, there were three absent. Another hour served 
to procure the complement of oars from certain other boats ; and my exemplary patience 
being thus at length rewarded, I took my seat in the stern, full of hope, as the day was 
not yet half done. A third palaver, however, arose, in which the word ‘* putachan”’ 
seemed to be pre-eminent ; while the men were fishing with their hands for something 
that was expected to come out of the ‘dirty water which filled half the boat ; forming in 
this country the usual ballast, as not being subject to shift, perhaps. Two rowing pins, 
where eight should have been, extracted out of this receptacle of all manner of fishiness, 
explained the clamour about ** putachan.” If there are trees in Sky, there were none 
at least at Gillan ; but still I did not despair, as I knew that a Highlander is never at 
a loss for an expedient. He has a good humoured philosophy that is not easily discon. 
certed ; and accordingly a harrow was procured, and a few of its wooden teeth being 
drawn, we found ourselves stored with the very best of putachans. 

At length we were really under way ; even the first stroke of the oars had been given, 
when, as fate willed it, an unlucky breeze sprang up. It was now time to think of de- 
‘pairing; and, though not always of Gonzalo’s opinion, in this difficult country, I 
would have preferred a good many furlongs of the worst moor in Sky, to even an acre of 
the navigation which I_.saw impending. It was immediately proposed, of course, to re- 
turn for a sail; the very evil which I had tried to guard against, by choosing a boat that 
had neither rudder nor mast, nor even a step fora mast. If all these were not obstacles, 
what could one feeble * filet” of English voice expect to do against the ‘* gueules” of 
five Highlanders, all talking at once in an unknown tongue. In a minute we were 
again on shore, and away they all went to get a sail; while I sat, ignorantly consoling 
myself that they would be unable to rig it when it arrived, and hoping that it would 
hot arrive at all. It did arrive, however, and what was much worse, it was rigged too. 
The trunk of a birch tree, not particularly straight, formed the mast, and that, for want 
ofa bolt, was fastened to one of the thwarts with some twine. The yard had been 
abstracted from a broom or a rake, and was secured in the same manner to the top of 
the tree ; while the sail, made of two narrow blankets, pinned together by two wooden 
skewers, was also skewered round the broomstick. Haulyards, of course, there were 
hone; and as I was wondering whence the sheet and tack were to come, one of the men 
Yery quietly stripped the scarlet garters from his chequered stockings, and thus a ship 
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was at length generated, not much unlike those of the heroic ages, the memorials of 
which still exist in the sculptures of Iona. It was now two o’clock, and in consequence 
of this unexampled activity, in seven hours more than a frigate would have required, 
we were ready for sea. 

I knew it was a four hours’ row at Loch Scayig ; with a fair wind it would probably be 
as many days’ sail, but I knew too that matters would not be better if L waited a month, 
and that every to-morrow would be as every to-day to the last syllable of recorded time, 
So I took the helm, the oar I should have said, and away we went; rejoicing that 
the trouble of rowing was at an end, and looking very much like a party of school boys 
in a washing-tub. The wind being right aft for half a mile, we proceeded as boldly 
down the stream as the Bear in the Boat; but as the breeze drew along shore, it first 
came upon the quarter and then upon the beam. By degrees we went to leeward; and 
then we made nothing but leeway ; and then the wind came before the beam, and the 
separate blankets beginning to disagree, we lay to, upon a principle as ingenious as it 
was new to me, then unskilled in Celtic navigation. Dr. Keating’s Phenician theory 
must certainly be wrong. The queen of the ancient ocean never can have left such a 
progeny as this. I almost doubt if my own Norwegian one will hold. I explained to 
the men that whenever we moved we went sideways, and that when we did not go side- 
ways, we stood still. But any thing was preferable to rowing; and as long as the wind 
was blowing the sail about they were satisfied. ‘* He must have a long spoon, however, 
that would sup porridge with the deil ;”” and as neither Saxon authority, Saxon. money, 
nor Saxon arguments, seemed of any avail, the Saxon steersman was obliged to have 
recourse to a little nautical cunning. A grey squall was just ruffling the water a-head ; 
so I threw the boat up into wind, brought the sail back, and the whole apparatus, 
garters, skewers, blankets, broomsticks, and tree, all went overboard. , I arrived, at 
Loch Scavig, of course a little before dark, just in time. to, put about ,and, return, 
made fresh vows never to go into a Highland boat again and spent half the night 


at sea. 


Those who are acquainted with Mrs. Hamilton’s Comba of Glen- 
burnie (and who is not ?) will have the more relish for Dr. Macculloch’s 
Chapter on the Procrastination and Indolenee of the Highlanders; could 
we aflord the space we weuld gladly quote the whole of! «*:Tosmarrow,” 
but under circumstances we must confine ourselves to a ‘eouple of pages, 
and refer the reader to the book for the rérmaainiler of the: treat 


Procrastination :—a great deal might be said about it; but he will be & clever moral- 
ist who will say any thing new. All that I mean to say about it here, isy(that-it is one 
link of a chain, in which it has for very near neighbours, indolence and’ contentment. 
Such is the moral; now for the fable. But the fables here are true ones. .. We were at 
anchor in Sky, and our friends were dining with us ; there was profusion ef lobsters and 
crabs; to the great surprise of the audience. Whence.could they have comes “4 Dhenices 
just under your house.” ‘ How.” ‘ By means of a crab pot.’’,,, ‘How could one 
be made or procured.” As if they had not seen the lobster smacks of ,Londom passing 
their very windows every season. We gave them our.own.;, We'returned next year and 
found it in possession of the chickens ; guiltless.of fish, as from the first:monentit had 
reached its new destination. We dined with the new owner, of our Trap, andjout dinner 
was just what it had been a year before, and what it will be till he goes to chat, dinner 
where he himself will be eatens boiled mutton at. top and roasted, mutton at bottem, 
potatoes when it pleased Heaven, and in the interregnum, nothing. 

We had dined three days at the house of a worthy friend, on the same, eternal boiled 
and roast. QOur turn arrived to give a dinner... There were salmon, the deck was 
covered with them, in all the progressive stages of kippering, ‘¢ And where could we have 
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got them—” “* In the river that runs past your door; this morning.”” We sent him 
two dozen as a due. He recollected then that there were salmon in this very river; he 
had possessed a net ** twenty years ago,” but it was “* full of holes.’ ‘* Salmon were 
very convenient in a family ; kipper was a good relish at breakfast ; he would have his 
net mended to-morrow.” Our boat put him ashore within twenty yards of his house, 
in the evening ; the tide had ebbed, and she could not be brought up to the rocks; the 
poatmen jumped into the water to pull her up; the Laird lost his balance and fell in. 
The ten idle fellows who are for ever lounging about the doors and wondering whether 
the boat can land in the surf ‘* to-day,” might build a pier in three hours; instead of 
which they stand looking quietly on till she is thrown ashore and, perhaps, makes a 
hole in her bottom, The Laird and his men jump into the water and get a hearty duck- 
ing, and the ten men descend and draw her above high water mark to the destruction of 
her sheathing. Inthe morning she must be launched again, but the ten men are won- 
dering at some other thing somewhere else; the tide ebbs out, two or three hours are 
lost, the wind changes, the boat, at last afloat, is half the night at sea, or is driven to 
leeward of her port, and the Laird has a two days’ journey over land, provided he is not 
drowned ; because one of those days, well spent, would have given him the command 
of tide and time to all eternity. Thus too, instead of being carried in and out of the 
water pick-a-back when sober, or tumbling into it when otherwise, he might have 
reached his own door dry shod any day for these twenty years past. Twenty, did I 
say; it is fifty years since a predecessor of mine made the same remark on the same 
place, and it is four hundred and fifty since the Lairds of this estate have been breaking 
their shins and destroying their boats, generation after generation, on these very rocks. 
Four years after, the boats and the stones remained just as before, as might be expected : 
the holes in the salmon net were quite as large and as numerous as we had left them, 
and even the Argyllshire Highlanders who accompanied me, swore that the ‘* Deil was 
in thae Hieland louns.”” Sky abounds in oysters, as it does in crabs and lobsters. But 
who eats an oyster in Sky ? If any body ever saw a fish at table, that was not my for- 
tune; yet our deck was covered with cod every day. But as luxury is a vice, this is 
praise. 


The author is particularly happy in his accounts of nautical adven- 
tures. One reads the subjoined description of a sudden squall with 
breathless interest, and, another sketch, which we also extract, of a 
brewing gale, is given with striking effect—it would be fine romance 
Were it not a copy from nature. 


I had scarcely fallen asleep, when I was roused by all the noises to which a seaman’s 
ear is alive. At first, came low and intermitting sounds, with an occasional hollow 
noise like that of distant thunder 5 succeeded by a tremendous and unintelligible roaring, 
with intervals of an awful silence, as if all nature had expired at one violent effort. 
Shortly they became more frequent and more steady ; and as the squalls came down the 
mountain in more tapid succession, causing the vessel to heel to their force, they hissed 
through our rigging, as if the trees of some ancient forest were yielding to the storm 
which was to tear them from their rocks. Exasperating themselves at intervals, they 
now whistled loud against the mast: the tones increasing in acuteness, as if augmenting 
in rage, till the whole was one fearful concert of furious and angry noises, intermixed 
with the general hissing uproar, and the short inveterate bursts of an obscure, deep, and 
hollow sound, more heart-sinking than that of thunder. It seemed as if all the stormy 
demons of the mountains had at once been Tet Ioose on us; and, experienced as we were 
in these islands, we agreed that Cuchullin was the only and true father of squalls. 

All the men were on deck in an instant; every thing around was darkness; except 
when the surging of a white sea to leeward, breaking on a reef of rocks, gave a tran- 
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sient gleam, faintly illuminating the high cliffs around us, like a feeble lightning in 
dark night. ‘“ See the lead ready,”’ was the cry; and, on heaving it over the stern, 
there was found to be only a foot of water. We were drifting fast on the rocks, 4}] 
hands flew to the windlass; the foresail was hoisted; and the anxiety of many hours 
was condensed into the few minutes that bowsed us into deeper water, and brought the 
anchor a trip. It was a shorter but a more terrific moment, when it left the ground. 
We made stern way. ‘* Put up the helm,’’—cried the captain. The landsman ran tp 
the tiller; the vessel struck the rock with her keel, swung round into the surf, cleared 
the breakers that were foaming far away under her quarter, and, in a few seconds, we 
were in deep water. 
* * * * * * * ’ 


During two days it blew so hard, that the sea whisked round us mast high, in one 
whirl of white foam, so that no one knew what was rain, or sea, or wind; we seemed at 
anchor in the clouds themselves. At last, we concluded that it had blown out for the 
present; but who shall say when it shall not blow here, or what notice it will give. Dr. 
Francis Moore, indeed, had prognosticated a gale ; just as, in the same page, he had 
desired the grand Turk to ‘* look to it, as he had given him fair warning.” I and the 
grand Turk agreed to despise his prognostic, and the boat was hauled up. We ran 
round the north end of Sanda “in no time.” There was a formidable swell from the 
west, but the strait was under the lee of the land for a space. I wished to see the Craig 
na feoulan in their poetical dress ; and, in all this kind of scenery, the dangers constitute 
half the value. They were nothing from the shore, safely entrenched under a fauld 
dyke. Black, now as night, they rose ‘defying the enormous surges which, at every 
instant, broke on them, whitening the sea far round with the hissing foam, which, as it 
swept backward, was gradually swallowed up in the green wave. Blacker than the 
rocks themselves, was the dense curtain of clouds that rose wildly, like a mountain ridge, 
in the south ; growing slowly upwards till it overtopped the high hills of Rum, and con- 
trasting with the long line of breakers which whitened along that dark and frightful 
shore. Not a boat was to be seen; even the gulls had leftthe sea: and the puffins, 
ranged high on the rocky shelves, were eyeing with fear and doubt the coming storm. 
Still the clouds grew up, a solid and pitchy mass; the gale began to freshen, and as the 
driving mists that sailed in, curling grey beneath the black canopy above, began to 
entangle the towering cliffs, all became sky and water, except where the breaking of the 
wayes still showed an occasional glimpse of the dark masses against which they were 
impelled with the noise of thunder. ‘ Its going to be an awsome day,” said the gunner ; 
and we were on a lee shore close to the breakers. It became alike difficult and danger- 
ous to put the boat about before the sea. Keeping my eye fixed on every coming wave 
to watch for an interval, in an instant there arose in the distant horizon the gigantic form 
of a man, white as the foam around, its feet repulsing the sea, and the arms extended 
upwards, with an expression of ferocious energy, to the black solid cloud on which it 
was pictured with all the distinctness of life. It sank in an instant as it arose, and there 
remained but the dull misty line that divided the ocean and the sky. I had seen my 
Wraith. Doubtless, you think that my nervous system must have been grievously 
deranged at these repeated prospects of searching the deep bottom of the flood: there to 
repose among the finny droves. But use makes all things perfect ; and he who has long 
braved the ocean and the gale, becomes, at length, a piece of the ‘* as et robur” of the 
ship itself, and acquires a proverbial confidence in his own buoyancy. 
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NEW CEMETERY PROJECT AND CEMETERIES. 


In our last Number we noticed the project of an “ Economic Funeral 
Society ;” but the operations of Joint Stock Companies do not end here. 
The projectors of the same association are determined likewise to provide 
s with graves at a cheaper rate, and on an improved plan. Thus we 
shall not only have hearses, mourning coaches, and palls, by joint stock, 
but sepulchres, “ epitaphs, and worms.” 

We remember to have seen in one of the churches of Oporto, the 
proposal of a Lottery for the souls in purgatory, addressed aos fiets devotos 
das Beniditas almas. Lotteries are now abolished in this country by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and purgatory by Act of Parliament. 
We cannot, therefore, establish a Little-go for the relief of any of our 
deceased friends, but even though no reformation had taken place in our 
linances or our religion, a project like that of the Portuguese monks 
would have been quite unnecessary in the present improved state of 
trading speculation. The business of providing for our posthumous 
relief or security, would have been undertaken without the aid of any 
spiritual “ Hazard and Co.”; an “ Economic All Souls Society” would 
have been formed to engross the trade of priests and monks; and we 
should have obtained passes from purgatory by joint stock as easily as 
we do Metropolitan fish or Alderney milk. Such a society would 
certainly have had to struggle with another great Joint Stock Company 
which has hitherto claimed a monopoly of the trade—a company which 
long domineered over both worlds—of which the successor of St. Peter 
is chairman, and the Roman Conclave the Board of Directors; but 
‘there is no doubt that a coalition might have been brought about for the 
ulvantage of both parties, as easily as between the bell-ringers and the 
new Funeral Association. 

The projectors of “ this Pére la Chaise, or British Burying Ground 
Society,” after telling us that our “ ancestors and the empire of China” 
interred their dead apart from the habitations of the living, and “ that 
Nome became the mistress of the world by the sound policy” of inter- 
aent, add that they expect the clergy will support them in “a design 
which will tend so essentially to increase the purity of the air of 
London, and to ward off those consequences which the page of history 
presents to our notice.” We are then treated to the following paragraph, 

“ Those whose duties require their frequent presence in the church, the 
vault, and the burying ground, are they not constantly suffering from the 
cfleets of a cold and humid situation and corrupt atmosphere, producing 
coughs, asthma, and rheumatism? Hardly any arrangement could be 
proposed more likely to secure them from unusual sickness, and continue 
‘0 them a sound constitution. What earthly treasure is, indeed, equal to 
health? And does not the mind become feeble by the debility of the 
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body?” Against a truth so overwhelming as that which is contained jp 
the last sentence, we have, indeed, no protection, but we would beg 
leave in the name of the grave digger, the undertaker, and the curate 
(the only persons “ whose duties require their frequent presence jn 
churchyards”), to deny the catalogue of ills ascribed to their peculiar 
employment. Grave diggers, from Hamlet’s friend downwards, are 
gencrally stout, good humoured, merry fellows, who suffer more from 
« moistening their clay ” in ale houses, than from the “‘ humid situation ” 
in which they use their spades, and oftener die of “ blue ruin, or 
Hodges’s best,” than of a corrupt atmosphere. With respect to under- 
takers and curates, we suspect they dread small fees or insufficient 
employment more than asthma or rheumatism. After such specimens 
of composition, the subscribers to the stock and the supporters of the 
scheme must be alarmed at a proposal from the board of directors to 
write their epitaphs. 

But though we are averse to the scheme of buying our graves from a 
Joint Stock Company, and think that nothing can be done by the present 
projectors, we are not blind to the evils of our existing practice of 
interring within the precincts of our towns, nor are we the less anxious 
for a change. On the subject of cemeteries, and the mode of interment 
in the metropolis, therefore, we shall beg to make a few further remarks. 
We are afraid that a good deal of the reverence for monuments and 
churchyards which superstition had a tendency to heighten, has disap- 
peared in this Protestant country, with masses and purgatory. An 
English town churchyard has generally a neglected and forbidding 
appearance. However well-peopled with past. generations, it has few 
temptations to living visitors. It always gives one the;idea of being the 
very /ast place one would wish to go to. It has few monuments and no 
trees, shrubs, or flowers, to attract attention. .The “ hated cypress,” as 
Horace calls it, will not there follow its short-lived master, 


brevem dominum sequetur. 





Nor is this all—the ground is so frequently turned up that it generally 
looks as red or black as a recently ploughed field, and’ scarcély ‘an 
unbroken turf remains to suggest the age, or to mark the dimensions of 
the tenant below. The numerous flag stones too, which cover the 
surface, cither give it the appearance of a street, or of ‘the ‘mouth ‘of a 
Portland quarry. Accordingly, where our London churchyards are not 
thoroughfares, like those of Westminster and St. Martin’s, we either 
avoid the sight, or pass by them with as much indifference ‘as a field of 
rubbish. Our only object seems to be pa 


O’er putrid earth to scratch a little dust, 
And save the world a nuisance— 


If we are saved the nuisance, we are satisfied with. the deformity, but 
is this always the case? Must not the exhalations arising from such 
masses of putridity be sometimes as noxious as the sight of recently 
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turned up bones and splinters of coffins is offensive and disgusting ? 
Must not the confined air of some churches and churchyards contract 
qualities injurious to the health of the neighbourhood? The temperature 
of our climate may render these charnel houses less offensive here than 
in warmer regions, but we cannot believe that they are always innoxious. 
The very distribution of these places of interment, situated as they are 
in the most populous neighbourhoods, and so surrounded with houses 
that they cannot be easily ventilated, increases the danger. Why then 
continue the present practice? If even the least degree of the evil com- 
plained of is felt, what capital could so easily as London effect a change. 
As in this projecting age, every person may be allowed his project, we 
shall state ours—not for the benefit of a joint stock, but for the adoption 
of the legislature. 

We should then propose that an act should pass, or a regulation 
should be adopted, prohibiting interment within the churchyards of the 
cities of London and Westminster, and the Borough of Southwark, and 
enclosing a certain number of cemeteries round them for the general 
burying grounds of the inhabitants. These cemeteries should be at a 
considerable distance from the most populous parts of the capital, but 
not so remote as to render the conveyance of the dead inconvenient, or 
funeral expenses burdensome to the poorer or wealthier classes. They 
should be placed at proper intervals from each other, and ranged around 
che metropolis, so that from any part of it one of them would be easily 
accessible. Their number’ might be left to be determined, when the 
details of the plan came to be considered with a view to its execution. 
Probably eight or ten of no very large dimensions might be sufficient for 
this metropolis. The population of Paris is considerably more than the 
half of that of London, and Paris has only four cemeteries, the largest 
of which (Pére La Chaise), though it far exceeds the other three, includes 
only about sixty or seventy acres. One cemetery, on an average, should 
be made large enough for the demand of a population of one hundred and 
fifty thousand. Over such an amount of inhabitants, the number of 
deaths or interments would be about three thousand a year. It would 
not be at all difficult, therefore, to determine the quantity of ground 
necessary to receive such an annual accession of coffins:as would thus 
require to be deposited, without breaking up the same mould oftener than 
once in seven or eight years. In many cities of the Continent, containing 
a population of between eighty and one hundred thousand (as Cadiz, 
for instance,) we find only one burial ground. The determination of 
the particular spots around London best fitted for cemeteries by their 
Situation, the nature of their soil, or their facilities of access, may be 
left to a future period. We would strongly urge the propriety “of 
uniting, as far as possible, picturesque effect with public convenience, All 
these cemeteries should be surrounded with a high wall; one, or at 
most two gates would be’ sufficient ; a porter should be appointed to 
rach, and a proper complement of grave-diggers should have houses in 
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the neighbourhood. For the performance of the funeral service, a smal| 
chapel or oratory might be erected near the great gate, and one clergy. 
man might be appointed, who should be in attendance a certain number 
of hours in the day, or within call, whenever his ministry should be 
required. We are aware that the claim of the different parish clergy. 
men or their curates, for funeral dues, might render this part of the 
arrangement of difficult adjustment in such a consolidation of burying 
grounds ; but it might be suggested that after paying the services of the 
active cemetery chaplain, the remainder of the sums collected should be 
divided among the parish clergy within certain limits, in their former 
proportion, taking the average of five years previous to the change. The 
sale of the ground to individuals, which ought to be dixed at a moderate 
rate, would, after paying the purchase-money of the land, the construction 
of the wall, and the other preparation of cemeteries, be a profitable 
source of revenue. A regulation should, of course, be adopted, to 
prevent a too great appropriation of it by the wealthy or the ostentatious, 
for making large enclosures, or erecting great monuments, though a 
considerable discretion in this respeet ought to be lodged with those who 
may be entrusted with the management of each cemetery. The kind of 
monument, the size of the structure, and the nature of the inscription, 
must, of course, be left to individuals, as at present ; but there can be 
no doubt that by the assemblage of so many memorials of affection and 
regret in one place, the power of selection would be increased, and the 
general taste improved. A species of monumental agency would soon be 
established near the most popular cemeteries of London, as near that of 
Pere La Chaise, in Paris; and the tomb statuaries, or stone-mason 
sculptors, would execute their work in better style when stimulated by a 
more active competition. The wealthier classes having the use of more 
extensive ground, and more picturesque exposure than they can now 
command in the limited space, and concealed situations of our church- 
yards, would feel a proportional ambition to erect and to adorn their 
family monuments. The original selection of the ground for each 
cemetery, and the best general disposition of it for effect, as well as 
convenience, should be left to persons of taste and judgment. In all 
eases, there should be such trees planted as are generally found in and 
about the churchyards in the country. 

If the plan above suggested were adopted, the most populous parts of 
our towns would cease to be endangered by putrid exhalations, our 
churches and churchyards would no longer present any thing offensive 
either to the eye or any other sense ; the space now occupied for burying 
ground round our sacred edifices, instead of threatening contagion, oF 
exhibiting loathsome objects, would become, if not the lungs, at least the 
spiracles, or breathing holes of the city, and the graves where our 
friends repose, instead of being shunned as a nuisance, or resorted to as 
a necessity, would possess attractions, and offer facilities for our visits. 
The public cemeteries, a short time after their enclosure and preparation, 
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would become populous, and their monuments would rapidly inerease. 
The disposition of the ground—its convenient distance from town, and 
the growth of the trees planted round it, would invite the steps of the 
idle or the contemplative. The walk would thus become, if not fashion- 
able, at least frequented. Even the busy and the ambitious might steal 
from the tumult of life to this comparative seclusion, and desert the 
noise and the riot of their friends within the city, to visit the great 
dwellings of those without. For this purpose, the gate of the cemeteries 
should never be shut, like those of our cathedrals or our churehyards, but 
left always as open as moralists describe that of death. 

Having thus stated our own plan, we may allude to what has been done 
by our neighbours in this respect. At various times a necessity was felt at. 
Paris to suppress cemeteries within the city, and to remove the accumula- 
tion of mortal remains, which had become the centres of contamination. 
No progress however was effectually made in this work till within a few 
vears before the revolution. In 1785, the council of state decided that 
the greatest of the cemeteries should be converted into a square, that the 
bones and putrefaction of seven centuries should be carried from the 
heart of the city, and that no more interments should be_ permitted in 
that neighbourhood to endanger the health of the inhabitants. In the 
course of three years this order was happily executed, and the mortal 
remains of nearly a million and a half of people were carried to the far- 
famed catacombs for final deposition. At successive periods during 
the Revolution, and under the empire, the exhumations were con- 
tinued, and extended to most of the other churchyards, so that 
those wonderful subterranean vaults above-mentioned, out of which 
Paris had been dug, received at last the debris of its countless ge- 
nerations. While public attention was thus turned to the evils of 
the old system, and while the rage for innovation was fresh and 
strong, the National Assembly in 1790 passed a law, ordering all the 
cities, towns, and villages of the kingdom, to abandon their ancient 
burying grounds, and to create new cemeteries without their precincts. 
This decree, embracing the first general measure which any civil autho- 
rity ever adopted on the subject, was entirely unconnected with those 
furious and insane projects which disgraced a subsequent period of 
revolutionary violence. In consequence of this law, three cemeteries 
were enclosed for Paris without the barriers, namely, those of Mont- 
martre, of Pére La Chaise, and of Vaugirard. Though a generation 
has scarcely passed since the new system of extra-mural sepulchres 
has been adopted, it is surprising to observe already the density of their 
‘ubterranean population. In two of them there is scarcely a spot 
unappropriated. That of Montmartre was the first enclosed, and is 
‘till the most interesting to the visitor. It is situated between that 
rising ground north of Paris and the city, occupying the bottom and the 
‘des of an ancient quatry or marl-pit. It was called at first the 
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Champ du Repos, and never did any spot better deserve the title. Nothing 
can be conceived more picturesque and romantic than the situation of 
the ground. No cavern on a desert shore could be imagined more 
excluded from the hum of worldly business or the intrusion of worldly 
cares. Nothing is heard or seen to disturb reflection, awaken Passion, or 
withdraw the mind from that solemn train of sentiment and though: 
which the objects around have a tendency to inspire. 
Umbrarum hic locus est, somni noctisque sopore. 

The cemetery of Pére la Chaise is of an entirely different character. 
It occupies a beautiful rising ground on the east of. Paris, which was 
anciently the pleasure grounds, garden, and country residence of the 
Jesuit, Father La Chaise, the Confessor of Louis XIV... It is as large or 
larger than the other two cemeteries put together. _ Though the ground 
used for interment extends down the slopes of the hill to two or three 
little valleys, the greatest portion of it is a height, whence a most exten- 
sive view is commanded of the capital, and the range of hills which 
enclose the Grand Basin of Paris. The disposition of the ground does 
not thus seem so appropriate as that of the Champ du Repos, but in other 
respects the arrangements and the conveniences are nearly the same. 

These grand depositaries of the dead of Paris are always open to 
the public, and much more frequented than the proverbial gaiety and 
frivolity of the Parisians would lead us to expect. To this, their fond- 
ness for display, and their affectation of sentiment, may contribute as 
much as their taste for contemplation or their strength of attachment. 
It has become an object of vanity, or a point of fashion, to dress recently 
made graves, to plant flowers or shrubs round them, to fix a wooden cross 
or to erect a marble slab upon them (where more costly monuments cannot 
be easily procured) and to adorn them with bouquets or garlands, brought 
by the nearest relatives or the most intimate acquaintance. These 
bouquets and garlands are sold ready made, and procured for. a trifling 
sum at the gate of the cemetery. The fabrication of them is as es a 
occupation as that of grave-digger or undertaker. 

Neither in the construction of the monuments, nor in the style of the 
inscriptions which adorn these cemeteries, can we praise the taste or 
admire the good sense of our lively neighbours. We find, it’is.true, the 
parade of sorrow, the masquerade of sentiment, and pedantry of know- 
ledge, but no indication of profound feeling, and no appreciation, of of real 
worth. Every spinster who dies in her teens is a rose.cut.off invits 
bloom ; every wife is a model of conjugal attachment; every mother 
of maternal tenderness; every shopkeeper of virtue, grace,.and) amia- 
bility. The jargon of heathen mythology, and. the pedantry.of classic 
allusion, are employed to colour the calamities of life and :to -profane the 
solemnity of the tomb. Hence we have the “fates inflexible and 
jealous,” cutting the thread of life, and snatching -a : husband«rom:the 
‘ bed of Hymen ;” hence we hear of a husband aeenae ore 
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shade” of a father, wife, and daughter in the cemetery ; and henee we 
nd such trash as the following lines, which conclude the epitaph on 
Mademoiselle Chameroy the actress : 
Les Graces t’aimaient encore dans |’ Elysée, 

Elles aiment /um ombre, et lui jettent des fleurs. 

A member of the Institute dies, and he must have # Greek inscription, 
toshow the learning of his surviving friends: an opera dancer hops off in 
a pas seul from the stage of life, and on her monument has the modesty 
to ask our “ tears and our regrets,” if ever we admired her success in 
«the art of Terpsichore.” But perhaps, the most curious inscription in 
the whole collection is that on M. J. B. Very. On a column sur- 
mounting a magnificent tomb, we find these words : 





Que tes cendres reposent en paix ! 
Tu regnes duns nos crurs. 
And at the foot of the column : 
Bon frére, ami sincere, 
Toute sa vie fut consacrée 
Aur arts utiles. 

Most of our readers who have had a trip to the French metropolis 
have not returned without eating poulet @ la Marengo, tée de veau aux 
(ruffes, or turbot aux cépres, and drmking a bottle of Champagne 
Sillery, or Clos Vougeot, at Very’s in the Palais Royal. Well! then 
be it known to all such, that the “ useful arts,” to which this illustrious 
man “ consecrated his life,” were the cooking of the said dishes and the 
providing of the said beverage. Let his ashes therefore repose in peace 
under the monument which “ good cheer” has raised ; let his fame 
be perpetuated as a “ sincere friend,” and an expert cook, and let his 
memory “reign im the hearts” of those whose stomachs acknowledged 
the aft/ity of his life. 

It is strange to see under the reign of the Most Christian King, that 
amid all this profusion of laboured inscription, and this farrago of sculp- 
tured sorrow, that we scarcely find an allusion to Christian: hopes, or a 
thought borrowed from the Christain faith.» 

The capital of France does not stand alone in having obeyed the law 
‘or buryig without the precincts of towns. The regulation has: been 
generally observed in all the great towns over the kingdom: Wherever 
French power extended ‘during the empire it was likewise partially or 
generally enforeed, In the Rhenish provinces, in Belgium; and in the 
northern parts of Italy, it was universally executed. ‘The “Emperor 
Joseph of Austria, who began this improvement, extended it; we ‘believe, 
over a considerable part of his dominions.’ In‘ Spain, where the power of 
the clergy had reached its height, and where its bigotry had: least -ré- 
‘axed from its pretensions, the reformation of churehyards, though nst 
of the church, ‘has’ been: permitted: It*began under Charles E1T.,: who 
—— a law forbidding interment within the precincts of towns. It 
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will be recollected that the greatest part of the population of Spain is 
assembled in towns, in cities, or im villages of considerable size. The 
habit of burying in churches and churchyards had followed the same 
course in that as in other Catholic countries. At first, bishops and 
martyrs only were interred in cloisters round the churches—then the 
bishops entered the churches, and the rich laity took the cloisters—then 
the clergy were promoted to the choir, and the laity entered the church— 
then all persons entered the churchyard, the cloister, the church, 
and the chancel, according as their money or the power of their relatives 
could be turned to the advantage of the clergy. This ommipotent cor. 
poration asserted a more unlimited authority over the disposal of the 
dead in the Peninsula than in any other country. The corpses of all 
classes of Spaniards and Portuguese before interment were and are 
habited according to their direction; and whatever aversion a man may 
have had for monks during his life, he is compelled to go to heaven or 
be prayed out of purgatory in the uniform of a monk after his death. It 
was not, therefore, likely that they would all at once consent to a mee- 
sure which, by abolishing one of the special privileges of their domain, 
seemed to limit their power. The order of the sovereign was therefore 
at first partially resisted, and not till long after its promulgation fully 
obeyed, the pricsts and monks reminding the people that none but male- 
factors or suicides had as yet been excluded from the old consecrated de- 
positaries of the Catholic dead. In Portugal no general rule on this 
subject is enforced, so far as we are acquainted with. 

“It cannot but appear strange,” says a recent traveller, “ that a 
people so dull and unenlightened as the Turks, should in this respect 
show more sense, and even more taste, than nations in every other respect 
their superiors. Their cemeteries are in general out of the precinets of 
their cities, most commonly on a rising ground, and always planted 
with cedars, cypresses, and odoriferous shrubs, whose deep verdure and 
graceful forms bending to every breeze give a melancholy beauty to the 
place, and inspire sentiments very congenial to its destination.” 

The English or Protestant burying grounds at Lisbon, Oporto, 
Leghorn, and some other towns on the continent, seem to be formed on 
a similar model in point of ornament, and leave nothing to. be desired in 
point of seclusion, decency, and solemnity. ‘They «present in this last 
respect a perfect contrast to our town churchyards’ at/thome.)j-hn 
traversing the shady walks, surveying the appropriate monuments, and 
enjoying the tranquil solitude of the cemetery of Lisbon in particular, 
the mind is led to contemplate the lot of mortality:-with a kind oi 
melancholy satisfaction, and connecting its own destiny with that of 
those who animated the kindred dust around, can think ‘with a feeling of 
resignation, that— | 


Discedam, explebo numerum reddarque tenebris. 
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THE OPERA. 


The last month has been a month of melancholy and disappointment 
at the Opera. Pasta left us on the 4th; shortly after which depressing 
event, Madame Ronzi di Begnis took occasion to fall sick ; her indis- 
position is not, however, ascribed in any measure to grief at the de- 
narture of Madame Pasta; Curioni lost his voice from cold, and 
Remoriai lost his memory one night, from what cause we cannot 
pretend to say; Begrez, onthe same evening, was struck with a sudden 
hoarseness; a few days afterwards, Madame Vestris or Caradori, we 
scarcely know which, was taken ul; and Garcia, having been very pro- 
perly hissed for making a disagreeable noise, instead of singing, soon 
followed the general example, and numbered himself with the invalids. 
Owing to these various disasters, we have not had an Opera tolerably 
well performed since Pasta left us; her loss has, therefore, been the 
more sensibly felt. Out of a small company of nine performers, five 
have been non-effective, on different occasions, during the month; 
under these circumstances, Mademoiselle Garcia was engaged, and but 
for her there would have been no Opera on Saturday, the 11th, (unless, 
indeed, they had given us one as before, without the principal cha- 
racter). Of this lady’s merits we shall speak in another place, as we 
shall mention the performances that deserve notice, in the order in which 
they have occurred. 

Since our last article, Madame Pasta appeared in ‘ Nina Pazza per 
Amore,’ and also in ‘ Romeo e Giulietta.’ The music of Nina, by 
Paesiello, may be described as rather pleasing, and that is all that can 
be said in its favour: to ears accustomed to the richness of Mozart, and 
the brillianey of Rossini, it sounds tame and occasionally insipid. The 
story is the hacknied one of a lady mad, in white muslin, for love; and 
who is not sick of madness on the stage, however cleverly it may be 
represented? Altogether, even supported by the talents of Madame 
Pasta, Nina cannot be said to have succeeded. The last act of Romeo e 
Cuulietta was produced for the benefit of Madame Ronzi di Begnis. 
As a whole, this Opera is extremely tedious, but it boasts one scene 
ut deep interest, and one song, ‘ Ombra adorata,” which is a singularly 
happy etfort, or rather inspiration’ of genius, for ‘effort there seems to 
be uone in it; every note, indeed, appearing to be suggested by the 
spirit of the seene. Perfect as this composition intrinsically is, its 
beauties are enhanced by the fine taste and expression with which 
Madame Pasta in the part of Romeo breathes it. When apostrophising 
the shade of Guilietta, in this. song she. assumes an air of composed 
delight, as if Romeo exulted in the thought that death was about to 
re-unite him. with, his. mistress;.and in the, anticipation of these’ joys, 
the lover’s soul seems already in heaven. As a piece of acting, nothing 
can be conceived more finished or more deeply affecting than the scene 
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between Pasta and Di Begnis, from the time when Giulietta awaken; 
from her trance, to the final catastrophe. Their fond' and graceful 
endearments, at first accompanied only by a few simple sounds and 
broken exclamations, and afterwards the desperate agony with which 
Guilietta clasps her dying lover, as if she were clinging to his life 
as a drowning wretch clings to a plank, form a spectacle the most true 
to nature, and the most touching we ever beheld within the walls of 
theatre. How different from the whining or bellowing scene we are 
accustomed to witness in Romeo and Juliet, as commonly performed on 
our stage, when Mr. Charles Kemble roars under the operation of the 
poison as lustily as did Gil Blas with the feigned pains of the cholic in 
the Robber’s cave ; thus carrying the mind of the spectator at once to the 
ignoble seat of his intestine troubles. In this case, we think not of the 
lover’s heart, but of his bowels ; and the tragedy seems to demand, not 
our tears, but the rhubarb and magnesia of the apothecary. The Juliet 
meanwhile shows the excess of her grief by the utter disarrangement of 
her head-dress and the vehemence of her outcries ; her hair falls down 
and her voice rises—and this is tragedy. There is more pathos in the 
simple action of Pasta fondly clasping the beautiful head of Ronzi di 
Begnis than we have ever been able to discover in the obstreperous 
sorrows of the lovers on our stage. The most flattering testimony to the 
merit of this very finished performance was to be traced in its effect on 
the feelings of the spectators; never do we remember to have seen an 
audience more unaflectedly or more deeply moved. There, was indeed, 
no demand for glasses of water, or hartshorn, or smelling bottles; no 
blowing of noses marked the emphasis of sympathetic grief, nor were 
any females carried out fainting, and we do not believe that a single 
stay-lace was cut in the whole house ;* nevertheless, the audience was 
touched, but the ladies were so much absorbed in the interest of the 
scene that they never once thought of hystericks. 


Together with the last act of Romeo, Madame Ronzi de Begnis had 





* In Miss O’Neil’s day, it was curious to watch the progress and symptoms of 
sympathy. At about the third act (no matter what the performance might be) the 
cambric handkerchiefs were observed in motion ; at first, they were passed gently acres 
the face, shortly after commenced the blowing of noses with considerable violence ;, this 
sound, which began like the dropping fire of skirmishers, increases by degrees to volleys 
or discharges of the whole house; then the opening and shutting of box doors were 
heard, and hasty demands for glasses of water, and then the bustle of carrying ovt 
numberless fainting ladies, and the outcries for burnt feathers and hartshorn, and the 
patting of hands, and the cutting of laces. All these operations became 80 mach of 
course, after a time, that families went to the theatre provided with a store of restora- 
tives, and the orange women made money of superior accommodations for faimtings and, 
so much did these things become matter of habit that, night after night, the 
were flourished, and the noses began blowing at exactly the same period, even 
there did not happen to be any provocative to tears at that particular time, as often wes 
the case in the third act of plays in which Miss O*Neil acted—nay, if the third act w* 
decidedly humorous the tantarums still held their course. | 
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the first act of Pietro 'Eremita for her benefit; and, strange to say, 
without apology, or any one apparent cause, she omitted the beautiful 
and popular duet, “Ah se puoi cosi lasciarmi.” We number ourselves 
among the most enthusiastic admirers of this charming performer, and 
no men can be more disposed to put the most favourable construction on 
every thing she does than we are; but, nevertheless, we feel ourselves 
compelled to say that, in this instance, she deprived her friends of part of 
their expeeted gratification with marvellously little ceremony. Actresses 
cenerally make extraordinary exertions on their benefits for the enter- 
tainment of their friends; Madame di Begnis did not even do what 
properly fell to her part; mdeed, in the course of the night she only 
sung one song, and that one a composition of no particular merit. 
Report says that she was impatient to get away to a grand private 
concert, and anxious to spare her voice. Madame Ronzi di Begnis is a 
great favourite, but she must not trespass too much on the patience and 
good nature of the public on the strength of her popularity—the experi - 
ment isa rash one. On the next night of Pietro, “ Ah se puoi cosi 
lasciarmi,” was again left out, as was also another charming duet in the 
second act ; there was, however, some apparent reason for this omission 
in the illness of Curioni, who was so hoarse that he could scarcely arti- 
culate. On the whole, nothing could be more melancholy and 
miserable than the maimed performance on this occasion. Though the 
opera has been repeated so frequently during the season, and though the 
first act of it had been played only four or five nights before, Remorini 
had contrived to forget his part ; and, in the opening of the scene, finding 
himself at fault for the words of his recitative, he uttered a long growl 
something like the voeal efforts of the elephant at Exeter Change, which 
he doubtless supposed would pass for Italian with the stupid English 
audience. The laughter of the band, however, discovered the joke. In 
another part he came to a dead halt, and quietly waited till the prompter, 
who was any thing but prompt, instructed him what he had to say. As 
we have mentioned the prompter, we think it right to observe that we 
hear a great deal more of this person’s voice than we at all desire, he 
really contrives to make himself one of the principal vocalists, and often 
iggtavates his voice in such a sort, as by no means to improve the 
barmony of the performance. One night, in particular, he destroyed 
the effect of one of Madame Ronzi di Begnis’ songs, by vehemently 
prompting the chorus, whose part came occasionally in ; thus his voice 
was perpetually crossing the voice of the singer before whom he was 
‘nsconsed, than which nothing can be more disagreeable ; in a word, 
this prompter is by far too prominent a personage, and such is the malice 
of the star which governs opera houses that he is never hoarse, he never 
catches eold, sore throats, or catarrhs, like the performers, whom we 
delight to hear—no, he is the only individual on that stage who possesses 
"mnterrupted good health and a vigour of lungs: which cannot be too 
‘tongly deprecated. The insurance offices ought to make a special 
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calculation for the life of bores ; for certainly they are a highly favoured 
and privileged class, free from those ills which are perpetually afilicting 
the more agreeable part of the species; nothing ever ails a bore, he js 
always in full force, and enjoys all his faculties of annoying in the most 
curious perfection. Porto and the prompter are never sick—we could 
moralise on this dispensation most edifyingly had we sufficient space and 
leisure. 

In the second week in June, Madame Ronzi de _ Begnis, Signor 
Curioni, and Madame Vestris (we believe) being all ill, not a single 
opera could be played without the omission of a principal character. By 
resorting to this expedient, indeed, we might have had any thing, but it 
having been already tried once, and not greatly approved by the public, 
it was possibly not judged prudent to practise it again. Under these 
circumstances, Mademoiselle Garcia was engaged, and she appeared for 
the first time, in Rosina, in the Barbiere. The newspapers have been 
extremely prodigal in their praise of this young lady, with the exception 
indeed of one, The Morning Chronicle, which, though not compli- 
mentary, has been on the whole, we think, just on her merits. She has 
considerable capabilities, but her style is at present encumbered with 
ornament; in a word, it is that of her father, who is, as every body knows, 
inordinately addicted to embellishment, and who has the art of making 
a great master so fine that one does not recognise him again. If Made- 
moiselle Garcia will consent to simplify her manner a little, she will 
be a valuable acquisition to the opera; but if not, we apprehend that 
musical persons will prefer hearing the compositions of Rossini and 
other favourite masters, delivered by those who will confine themselves 
to the beauties set down for them, and who will forbear adding perfume 
to the violet. We must also hint that, while Madame Pasta is'so fresh 
in the recollection of the public, it is not prudent in Mademoiselle Garcia 
to attempt that incomparable singer’s graces. As an actress, we think 
it likely that Mademoiselle Garcia will be more than respectable: there 
is a smartness about her now, new as she is to the business of the stage, 
that may be improved into a better quality ; she is not pretty, but her 
figure is rather good ; at present there is a slight gaucherie in’ her arr, 
which is possibly attributable to the novelty of her situation, and it will 
probably wear off, as she becomes accustomed to the stage. With her 
reception, this young lady has every reason to be satisfied ; it was most 
flattering ; indeed, her friends made a strong muster, and manifested 
their satisfaction with an ardour and extravagance of admiration, that 
would have done honour to professed claqueurs. We were particularly 
struck with the ecstasies of one foreigner, who appeared to act as fugel- 
man in the manual exercise, and to direct the raptures of the first row 
of the pit; his exclamations were very choice superlatives; and, from 
various signs and tokens, we are inclined to think that this person mus 
have been a gentleman of the lustre from Paris.* In the seene in which 


* For a description of this class. see the preceding number of the London :—Article 


Claqueurs. 
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Rosina takes a lesson from the pseudo music-master, Mademoiselle 
Garcia, has on each night introduced one of those Spanish songs which 
she sings so delightfully. We do not generally approve of introductions 
into master-pieces like the Barbiere, but these have been so charming, 
so full of grace and spirit, that it is quite impossible to quarrel with 
them. 

The ballet of Clari, which was brought out for the benefit of the Ves- 
trisses, has had a run which has caused many people to run away from the 
house much earlier than they otherwise would have done. It is extremely 
tedious to see these ballets of story more than once, and the repetition of 
them becomes an insupportable nuisance to the frequenters of the opera 
who visit the theatre regularly. Madame Ronzi Vestris’ acting in Clari 
is as clever as every thing else that she does, and her dancing in one 
scene is brilliant—we wish there was more of it. 

A piece of humbug, copied from the other theatres, has just been played 
offat the Opera. There was no performance on ‘Tuesday the 11th, in 
consequence, as it was advertised, of the preparations making for the pro- 
duction of Meyverbeer’s ‘11 Crociate in Egitto.’ At theatres, which are 
open nightly, there may be some reason for shutting up the house for 
one night on extraordinary occasions, in order to give time for a last 
rehearsal, and opportunity for the hammering and sawing of the mecha- 
nist; but this reason does not hold good in the case of a theatre only 
open twice a week, which allows of rehearsal and all sorts of carpenters 
work* four nights (if nights be absolutely necessary for such operations) 
out of the six, without interrupting the amusements of the public. But 
then the honest answer on the other hand is, that shutting up a theatre 
furnishes the very best scope for advertisements, touching extraordinary 


* On the behalf of the public we entreat the good offices of a hammer, if indeed there 
be one in the house, which we should be inclined to doubt, seeing how those subjects of 
hammers, the nails, have got head. For a long time this season there was a prodigiously 
large nail sticking out of the pit rail, on the right side, and by the first entrance, or, 
more properly speaking, gap, into the pit, that would have impaled a dandy, such as 
dandies now are, had he been thrust against it in a crowd; somebody has humanely 
turned its point latterly, so as to render it less perilous to polite life and limbs, and at 
present it only threatens destruction to men’s clothes, and perhaps a flesh wound not 
more than an inch deep—this is something gained—but it would be as well to extract it 
altogether, and to drive it into the gallery, where such things are wanted. There is also 
a door (the west door) in the round room, that well deserves the attention of an active and 
well disposed hammer. It is actually studded with small nails, the heads of which are so 
curiously bent on mischief, being raised a little—a very little above the surface of the 
wood, so as not to give any indication of the danger, that in the twinkling of an eye 
they will tear the coat off a man’s back who is pressed against the door, as men com- 
monly are in that man and woman-squeezing apartment, and will perbaps card him, 
hibernice, into the bargain. This peril is not speculative, we ourselves witnessed the 
demolition of a coat one night, and narrowly escaped the same misfortune: if it had 
happened to us we would have written the house down. While we are about the small 
nuisances of the Opera House, we cannot omit the mention of one which addresses it- 
“lf immediately to the nose, on going out of the right side-door from the pit, and ascend- 
"6 the rit to the boxes. That sink of filth is, beyond description, disgusting and 
‘Sgraceful. 
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preparations ; and thus it excites expectation and curiosity, and more. 
over causes the thing to be talked of, which we all know is particularly 
desirable.* Velluti is to appear in I] Crociato in Egitto; we shall have an 
eye to those busy persons who would show their zeal for humanity, 
by depriving this unofiending individual of his bread. 

We understand that Mr. Ayrton has taken our observations on the 
opera in ill part, and that he has even felt personally aggrieved by 
them. We are, in truth, by no means disposed to bear hard on Mr. Ayr. 
ton, whom we are inclined to think well qualified for the post that he 
nominally fills; but he has unfortunately placed himself in what the 
French would call a false position, by assuming a title with which his 
powers, we fear, do not correspond ; and thus the responsibility of fai- 
lure falls on him, while, perhaps, he is not allowed to make the best 
exertions to secure success. If Mr. Ayrton be, what he somewhat en- 
phatically styles himself, the director of the King’s Theatre, he is an- 
swerable for its miscarriages; but we apprehend that he is not answer- 
able for the miscarriages ; we suspect that another person who possesses 
none of Mr. Ayrton’s qualifications for the management of the concern 
exercises a controul by no means consistent with the proper conduct of 
the establishment, or conducive to its prosperity. If Mr. Ayrton had 
had the undisputed direction of the theatre, we are willing to believe 
that we should not have had to complain of the disappointments and 
musical mortifications to which, as frequenters of the Opera, we have 
this season been so repeatedly subjected. 








THE CONVALESCENT. 


A pRerty severe fit of indisposition which, under the name of a 
nervous fever, has made a prisoner of me for some weeks past, and is 
but slowly leaving me, has reduced me to an incapacity of reflecting 
upon any topic foreign to itself. Expect no healthy conclusions from 
me this month, reader ; I can offer you only sick men’s dreams. 

And truly the whole state of sickness is such: for what else is it but 
a magnificent dream for a man to lie a-bed, and draw day-light curtains 
about him ; and, shutting out the sun, to induce a total oblivion of all 
the works which are going on under it? To become insensible to all 
the operations of life, except the beatings of one feeble pulse? 

If there be a regal solitude, it isa sick bed. How the patient lords it 
there! what caprices he acts without controul! how king-like he sways 
his pillow—tumbling, and tossing, and shifting, and raising, and 
lowering, and thumping, and flatting, and moulding it, to, the ever: 
varying requisitions of his throbbing temples. 

Fe changes sides oftener than a ‘politician. Now he lies full length, 


* In this, instance no other object was attained by depriving the musital plate wf 


their amusement on the Tuesday, for after all the new Opera was not prodwoed op the 
following Saturday. 
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then half-length, obliquely, transversely, head and feet quite across the 
hed; and none aecuses him of tergiversation. Within the four curtains 
heisabsolute. They are his Mare Clausum. 

How sickness enlarges the dimensions of a man’s self to himself! he is 
his own exclusive object. Supreme selfishness is inculeated upon him as 
his only duty. "Tis the Two Tables of the Law to him. He has 
nothing to think of but how to get well. What passes out of doors, or 
within them, so he hear not the jarring of them, affects him not. 

A little while ago he was greatly concerned in the event of a law- 
suit, Which was to be the making or the marring of his dearest friend. 
He was to be seen trudging about upon this man’s errand to fifty quar- 
ters of the town at once, jogging this witness, refreshing that solicitor. 
The cause was to come on yesterday. He is absolutely as indifferent to 
the decision, as if it. were a question to be tried at Pekin. Peradventure 
from some whispering, going on about the house, not intended for his 
hearing, he picks up enough to make him understand, that things went 
cross-grained in the Court yesterday, and his friend is ruined. But the 
word “ friend,” and the word “ruin,” disturb him no more than so 
much jargon. He is not to think of any thing but how to get better. 

What a world of foreign cares are merged in that absorbing con- 
sideration ! 

He has put on the strong armour of sickness, he is wrapt in the 
callous hide of suffering; he keeps his sympathy, like some curious 
vintage under trusty lock and key, for his own use only. 

He lies pitying himself, honing and moaning to himself ; he yearneth 
over himself ; his bowels are even melted within him, to think what he 
sutlers ; he is not ashamed to weep over himself. 

He is for ever plotting how to do some good to, himself; studying 

little stratagems, and artificial alleviations. 

He makes the most of himself; dividing himself, by an . allowable 
liction, into as many distinct individuals, as he hath sore and sorrowing 
members. Sometimes he meditates—as of a thing apart from him— 
upon his poor aching head, and that dull pain which, dozing or waking, 
lay in it all the past night like a log, or palpable substance of pain,,.not 
to be removed without opening the very seull, as it seemed, to take it 
thence. Or he pities his long, clammy, attenuated fingers. , He com- 
passionates himself all over ; and his bed is a very discipline of humanity, 
and tender heart. 

He is his own sympathiser, and instinctively feels that none ¢an. s0 
well perform that office for him. He eares for few spectators to, his 
tragedy. Only that punetual face of the old nurse pleases him, that 
announces his broths, and his cordials. He likes it because it is s0 
unmoved, and because he can pour forth his feverish ejaculations, before 
it as unreservedly as to his bed-post. 

To the world’s business he is dead. He understands not what thie 
callings and occupations ‘of mortals‘ are; only he has a glimmering 
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conceit of some such thing, when the doctor makes his daily call: ana 
even in the lines of that busy face he reads no multiplicity of patients, 
but solely conceives of himself as the sick man. To what other uneasy 
couch the good man is hastening, when he slips out of his chamber, 
folding up his thin douceur so carefully for fear of rustling—is no spe- 
culation which he can at present entertain. He thinks only of the 
regular return of the same phenomenon at the same hour to-morrow. 

Household rumours touch him not. Some faint murmur, indicative 
of life going on within the house, soothes him, while he knows not 
distinctly what it is. He is not to know any thing, not to think of any 
thing. Servants gliding up or down the distant staircase, treading a 
upon velvet, gently keep his ear awake, so long as he troubles not himself 
further than with some feeble guess at their errands. Exacter know- 
ledge would be a burthen to him: he can just endure the pressure of 
conjecture. He opens his eye faintly at the dull stroke of the muffled 
knocker, and closes it again without asking “ who was it?” He is 
flattered by a general notion that inquiries are making after him, but 
he cares not to know the name of the inquirer. In the general stillness, 
and awful hush of the house, he lies in state, and feels his sovereignty. 

To be sick is to enjoy monarchal prerogatives. Compare the silent 
tread, and quiet ministry, almost by the eye only, with which he is 
served—with the careless demeanour, the unceremonious goings in and 
out (slapping of doors, or leaving of them open) of the very same 
attendants, when he is getting a little better—and you will confess, that 
from the bed of sickness (throne let me rather call it) to the elbow chair 
of convalescence, is a fall from dignity, amounting to a deposition. 

How convalescence shrinks a man back to his pristine stature! where 
is now the space, which he occupied so lately, in his own, in the family’s 
eye? The scene of his regalities, his sick room, which was his presence 
chamber, where he lay and acted his despotic fancies—how is it reduced 
to a common bed-room! The trimness of the very bed has something 
petty and unmeaning about it. It is made every day. How unlike to 
that wavy, many-furrowed, oceanic surface, which it presented so short 
a time since, when to make it was a service not to be thought of at 
oftener than three or four day revolutions, when the patient was with 
pain and grief to be lifted for a little while out of it, to submit to the 
encroachments of unwelcome neatness, and decencies which his shaken 
frame deprecated ; then to be lifted into it again, for another three or 
four days’ respite, to flounder it out of shape again, while every fresh 
furrow was a historical record of some shifting posture, some uneasy 
turning, some seeking for a little ease ; and the shrunken skin scarce 
told a truer story than the crumpled coverlid. 

Hushed are those mysterious sighs—those groans—so muth more 
awful, while we knew not from what caverns of vast hidden suffering 
they proceeded. The Lernean pangs are quenched. The riddle of 
sickness is solved ; and Philoctetes is become an ordinary personage. 
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Perhaps some relic of the sick man’s dream of greatness survives in 
the still lingering visitations of the medical attendant. But how is he 
too changed with every thing else ! Can this be he—this man of news— 
of chat—of anecdote—of every thing but physic—can this be he, who so 
lately came between the patient and his cruel enemy, as on some solemn 
embassy from Nature, erecting herself into a high mediating party ?— 
Pshaw ! ’tis some old woman. 

Farewell with him all that made sickness pompous—the spell that 
hushed the household—the desart-like stillness, felt throughout its 
inmost chambers—the mute attendance—the inquiry by looks—the still 
softer delicacies of self-attention—the sole and single eye of distemper 
alonely fixed upon itself—world-thoughts excluded—the man a world 
unto himself—his own theatre— 

What a speck is he dwindled into ! 

In this flat swamp of convalescence, left by the ebb of sickness, yet far 
enough frora the terra firma of established health, your note, dear Editor, 
reached me, requesting—an article. In Articulo Mortis, thought I; but 
it is something hard—and the quibble, wretched as it was, relieved me. 
The summons, unseasonable as it appeared, seemed to link me on again 
to the petty businesses of life, which I had lost sight of ; a gentle call to 
activity, however trivial ; a wholesome weaning from that preposterous 
dream of self-absorption—the puffy state of sickness—in which I confess 
to have lain so long, insensible to the magazines, and monarchies, of the 
world alike ; to its laws, and to its literature. The hypochondriac flatus 
is subsiding ; the acres, which in imagination I had spread over—for the 
sick man swells in the sole contemplation of his single sufferings, till he 
becomes a Tityus to himself—are wasting to a span; and for the giant 
of self-importance, which I was so lately, you have me once again in my 
natural pretensions—the lean and meagre figure of your insignificant 
monthly contributor, Evia. 


— ee ee ee 
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Some tales illustrative of the present state of society in Ireland have 
lately appeared under the above title; they areclever and entertaining, but 
they are unpuffed, consequently unknown to that large and intelligent 
class of persons who are guided in their reading by the panegyrics 
which authors and booksellers pronounce on their own publications in 
paid paragraphs in the newspapers. While we oppose the quackeries 
of the press, we feel ourselves bound in consistency to do our best to 
prevent works of any merit from suffering from the absence of that very 





* To-day in Ireland, in Three Volumes, 8vo. London: Knight, 1825. ° 
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system which we have such frequent occasion to reprobate, and_ accord. 
ingly we shall always rejoice in the opportunity of noticing, and doing 
justice to, productions that come into the world without the’ customary 
fulsome flourishes. The first tale in the volumes before us is called the 
Carders ; as may be supposed from the title, it treats of the disorders of 
the country, and describes a magistracy possessed of that sort of activity 
which sailors ascribe to the devil in bad weather, and a peasantry pre- 
cisely such as must be expected under the gripe of famine and jobbing 
justices. The hero of the story, Arthur Dillon, is placed in the 
disagreeable predicament of becoming obnoxious to these two respectable 
classes, the rebels and rulers, who govern the country by turns, the one 
by night the other by day, and who testify their dislike of persons after 
their respective fashions ; the former, by combing the flesh off the back 
with a card, whence they are, or were, called Carders ; the latter, by 
lawful hangings. Arthur Dillon, a youth of an ancient and Catholic 
family, decayed in fortune, but extremely flourishing in population, falls 
one night by an unlucky accident which we have not room to narrate 
into the hands of the Carders, who, finding that he has seen more of 
their operations than is consistent with their safety, propose to him the 
alternative of either being initiated into the mysteries of carding or 
murdered ; he naturally prefers the less violent horn of. the: dilemma, 
and is accordingly sworn. After this formality, Arthur, who has been 
wounded by a shot, is carried to his father’s house by some of the party 
of rebels. Old Dillon, well knowing that the religion of his family 
subjects them to the odium and suspicion of the neighbouring Orange 
magistrates, and aware that the circumstance of his son having been 
wounded in the night, and having been borne home by such characters as 
had formed his escort, would furnish materials for a case that might at 
least cause him much personal inconvenience, such as a winter im gaol, 
deems it prudent that he shall keep out of the way for a season, 
until the affair has blown over; and Arthur therefore goes into temporary 
banishment from the paternal roof. In the mean time, Blaney, an 
informer, discovers to Mr. Crostwhaite, a clerical magistrate, who handles 
a blunderbuss more frequently than a bible, that young Dillon has been 
sworn by the Carders. These tidings are particularly grateful to the 
curate, who has an enmity to the Dillon family ; a Mr. Plunkett, a kind 
but easy man of influence, friendly to Arthur, stands, however, between 
him and the malice of this champion of ascendancy on this occasion. 
After a time, the hero ventures to return home, but new troubles await 
him; Murtagh, a zealous servant of his family, takes it into his head to 
shoot Blaney, the informer, at mass. Suspicion falls on the right: person, 
he is searched, some circumstantial evidence of his guilt appears, and be 
is apprehended together with old Dillon and his son, whose participation 
im the erime is presumed. The speech which is put into mouth of. the 
murderer, when endeavouring to sooth the sorrow of Mrs. Dillon, sects 
to us but too characteristic ; one smiles at the ignorance and shudders at 


the ferocitv of it. 
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The sorrow @ use now in crying at all at all, Mistress; for if the worst comes to the 
worst, what can they do but hang poor Murtagh? And sure enough,” continued he, 
lowering his voice, “ whoever did take vengeance on the bloody informer that lies there, 
couldn't look for less than a blessed martyr’s death of the kind, a happy one it "Il be, 
I've been tould by them that knows ;—four elegant angels catches him as he drops, and 
carries him clane offto Paradise, afore a body could cry trapstick. 


The Dillons and Murtagh are committed to the keeping of their 
friendly neighbour, Mr. Plunkett, of whose daughter Arthur is 
enamoured ; O’Rourke, an old rebel, concerts a rescue, and attacks the 
house in the night ; it is obstinately defended, and the good-natured 
master is shot dead by the leader of the Carders, who is himself severely 
wounded. In the confusion, Murtagh escapes from his place of con- 
finement. This affray is described with great spirit, and reminds us of 
the manner of Scott, as does also the following account of the pursuit of 
the murderers, O’Rourke and Murtagh. Major Hempenshaugh has 
received information that the fugitives are concealed in an island in 
Lough Ree ; for this place he embarks in a gale of wind. 


It was a squally November day, such as are common in that month, with neither 
cloud nor sky over-head, but a dun uniform heaven, that seemed a compromise between 
both, spread above, clear, though the blue appeared not; for the bitter blast dissipated 
and chased before it every lingering speck of vapour that could gather into a cloud. 
Over the lake, too, it swept as sharp and uninterrupted as on high, unless when it 
encountered the lurking isle or jutting head-land that called forth its wrath, and over 
which it caused the waters to rage in foam. A tempest on one of these lakes, however 
inland, is far from being despicable ;—I have seen stout timbers creak, and canvas 
fritter into rags, under the influence of its storms ;—distress and wreck are not strangers 
to its narrow sea ;—and a life may he perilled on its fresh waters as imminently as on 
the salt. Perhaps one, indeed, is more struck with the lake-storm, than with that of the 
wide ocean itself, deprived of all the accessories of land participating in the fury of the 
hurricane; and there is, perhaps, less of the terrific and sublime in the tempest with all 
the ocean to itself, than when we can behold it not only stirring the waters, but agitating 
also the whole earth’s surface, with all its productions, from the swaying oak to the soli- 
tary blade of grass that quivers on the ruin :— 

*¢« And when the fitful winds do sigh, 
Wafting the plover’s lonely cry,— 

And when the storm sweeps loud and strong, 
Hymning aloft his thunder-song,— 

When in its might the black lough roars, 
Chafing within its narrow shores, 

And writhing fierce, with madd’ning shock, 
Gnasheth his white teeth on the rock.” 

It is to be doubted, if Byron's sketch of an ocean-storm be much more sublime than 
these few touches of a lake-one by Limrick, in his ** Ourawns.” 

All the inconvenience of the storm, however, and little of its sublimity, was felt by 
Major Hempenshaugh and his crew. The murderers, hidden in the sacred ruins of the 
Nun's Island, listened to its howlings with more superstitious dread. They were for 
the present the only tenants of the old vaulted building, that once had been'a church ; 
‘nto the half-buried portal of which it beboved him that would enter, to do so eh, hands 
and knees. At its threshold now was our old friend Sib, holding in through the aperture 
* smoking dish, or skib, as she called it, of potatoes, but no one from within, according 
‘0 her expectation, seemed coming to take it from her hand. } 
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“ Maybe the victuals isn’t worth your stirrin’ for, yo laay, paix ol mat irals, 

«“ We cannot see a stim, nor stir a peg, mistress,” was the reply from within... 

“ Ouh! who's to. be sweeling tallow in a wind that's enough to, blow. the eyes back in 
one’s head ?. Yees may ate and live in the dark ;—rye've done other deeds in it afore,” 
ay ge ncRNA RAD abs ~Hom ey da 
vole Pee. tm 9 bahaWl O gasglax 

“ Curse the hag |” 

“Ah! 5 gpercears what for ye be cursin® in sich a holy place the poor body thas 
feedin’ you. Spake fair, when the wind’s high. But whisht wid your, 
cbdartaniltep tee prayer should be hard, and I'll. do my endeavour to bring a rish. 
light in my praskeen.” abet 

And the old dame set off to bring a light, not so much from commiseration to the 
wretches, as to prevent their swearing or otherwise profaning the holiest place, the very 
sanctorium of the island, and thereby entailing misfortune on its inhabitants. With 
much difficulty, and after many failures, Sib brought the rushlight; safe to the buried 
portal ; beneath which she crept with it, soon mingling its puny ray with the damp and 
thick darkness of the cavern chapel. A cavern, indeed, it must still have been in its 
best of days, as, notwithstanding the wonderful workmanship of its. roof and portal, it 
was without window or other aperture for light. In one corner of it now lay Murtagh, 
fore-shortened, unfortunate wretch, by the consequence of his fall : his broken, back had 
already communicated to his features the dragged and haggard expression that. always 
accompanies it, and which in him might have been mistaken for a consciousness of 
crime, and a remorse that his heart belied. Opposite to him lay O'Rourke extended ; 
the damp air of the cavern evaporating in moisture on his fevered brow, and with 
features, where the rage of anger and disappointment still struggled with the under- 
mining faintness of disease. The eternal good huinour and unvarying spirits of 
O’ Rourke had given way under weakness and torture, and the horror of spending many 
days and nights in darkness and discomfort. A fire might have been lighted in the 
chapel, but the islanders would not hear of the profanation; and, moreover, smoke, 
“* the wickedest informer,” they said, ‘* that ever whispered exciseman,” if seen to issue 
unusually from the island, would be most apt to prove a tell-tale. Reasons for this 
caution were evident in the quantity of barrels, kegs, and other vessels for liquor, that 
tenanted the chapel ; for although fire might profane a sacred place, Pat iF al 
paradise could have the laste objection in life to whiskey.” 


Some clever dialogue follows here, a part of which is vy so sila 0 
nature as to scandalise Sib, who has a superstitious respect for the sanc- 
tity of the place, in which the ruffians are concealed: she ‘dccotdingly 
takes her departure in disgust, leaving the blasphemers to their medita- 
tions, and applying herself to her household work. In this: occupation, 
however, she is soon interrupted by the disagreeable tidings conveyed by 
the children “ thst the gauger’s bum-boat was bating up the’ lough." 
Sib is grievously alarmed at this news, at once for the fugitives, and for 
some illegally distilled whiskey which she happens to have ‘under her 
charge. She repairs again to the chapel, and apprises, bain 
O'Rourke of their danger ; their deliberations are shortened by 
approach of the entaty? 65 lettres, riqebatel Ae ate grunts! 

The report of am +4 instant startled them ; and ‘ony Sib’s ppttting Aorth ter 
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ower the loagh.” ma 

How far the dihigstimmare Nigydedetaindblic erddnn andes dakaghdipat Ya 
protégés, I shall not determine. Going over to Murtagh instantly, and taking up the 
maimed wretch in het’ brawny arms, she conveyed him to the portal, and pushed him 
through it, helping O'Rourke to effect the same exit. Having herself emerged, she 
carried Murtagh to a boat, whither O’Rourke had in the mean time dragged himself ; 
and all aboatd, Sib spread her little sail, though, such was the storm, the revenue-barge 
itself feared to mount a shred of canvass ; and with one oar playing to keep her boat’s 
head to wmdward, inorder to make St. John’s, away they sages. severver dyes era 
Island. 

It so happened, in the mean time, that the old dame’s eoniudennentnincnaindg tah of 
her kegs had the effect of betraying them, and at the same time of favouring the Carders’ 
escape. The sharp eye of a revenue-officer had: descried one of the kegs under shore, 
and the shot which he had fired from the barge ‘+ to broach the potheen,”” was the 
report that had alarmed our worthies in the chapel. On this discovery the barge had 
made for that side of the island, and while its crew were engaged in seizing Sib’s 
floating whiskey, she herself, with Murtagh and O’Rourke, were making swift way to 
the Connaught shore. At length Major Hempenshaugh descried the fugitive boat, that 
had not, he knew, put out in such weather without cogent reasons. He speedily. called 
his party off, though with some difficulty, ‘from the professional exertions they: were most 
accustomed to; and with not a few imprecations on kegs and gaugers for the delay, that 
might very possibly permit the escape of his prey, he set forth in pursuit of the island 
bark. 

“Put up a gib,” cried the anxious Major, ‘‘ don’t you see how that cockle-shell 
sports canvass, and runs away from all our oars.” 

“ A bold one she must be, to’sport a rag in such a gale ;—she must have some lost 
lives aboard, that it’s all one drowning or hanging.” 

“ That's the truth on.’t,” said another; ‘+ I see a head bobbing: in her stern; and 
see there, she’s mounting, there ’s another fellow lying stretched in her bottom. 
pull, boys! pull !—I hear the two hundred pound reward clinkin’ in our pockets.” 

“ Now, by all that’s good and ‘great,”’ exclaimed the Major, ech ee cee 
nothing but a woman, that guides and pulls yon boat at that rate.” 

“ It’s ould Sib of the Nun’s—she’d scull a boat, the witch; against ony two rowers 
in hue jackets, and an ould hag too—split her!” , 

_ “Pull, boys, pull away,!,”” cried;the, Major; ‘if we. but catch ’em, the two.villains 
shall hang, an’ old Sib, as you call -her, shall have the best drop in my canteen for 
licking, with her one oar and a petticoat of sail, this six-oared barge.” 

Sib, however, did not give the Major credit for any such generosity, and believed, 
that if he laid hands on her, he would make her almost share the fate of the fugitives, 
vhom she was endeavouring te rescue from his grasp. Furiously, therefore, she plied 
wen, aaah thomsen att SNR PO Aaa DOS INE RT 


Thee na eee leh Saitioseene teams tet to overtake her. 
There is mes Se esc rie glorious in a chase, especially wh the force of the 
pursuing yi greater than the skiff that flies ; one’s sympathies are 


always with the | lb a Coals 22 Ake wh asin Mal ite at 
his glass regularly on the forecwheel ofthe coach, as\an encouragement for its not 
leting the big hind-one overtake it. es nein want ged oe 1 
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blew thick pearl-drops of mingled spray and perspiration from their forcheads. The 
Major's recommended gib had, ’twas found, done more harm than good, and had blown 
the barge to leeward far of Sib ; who was now likely to make the land a full half-hou; 
before them. The gib was accordingly lowered, with a fresh volley of oaths, and the 
barge toiled on by the force of oars alone. 

The pursued made, in the mean time, with all her might, for the bay of St. John’s, 
which she knew would be the best place for concealing Murtagh, and favouring the 
flight of O'Rourke. In despite of her benevolent toil, the old woman still found time 
and a subject for her deadly wit :— 

“ Arrah! look yonder, boys,” said she, ‘* what does that quare lookin’ thing there 
mind you of?” 

“« What would you have us lookin’ or thinkin’ of, but that boat full of blood-hoands 
aghter us ?” 

“ Hout! the sorrow a quicker they ‘ll come for yere looking about. It’s only 
Hudson's gallows I was showing you—a pictursome objact, as the gentlefolk say, that a 
clargyman of those parts rected to look at from his bawn. A pretty thing it is, an’ s 
proper for a minister, if he be a minister like yere Mr. Crostwhaite, to ha’ builded. 
But a gallows it is, the devil a halfperth else, as pictursome as they call it ; and sorrow 
a luck the poor boys of the Nun’s have had, since they builded it right afore us, but 
hangin’,—my curse attind the masons !” 

While thus attributing the untimely fate of so many lads of the lake to the innocent 
erection, which its founder intended to represent the Pillars of Hercules, and which the 
neighbourhood knew by the name of Hudson’s gallows, Sib’s boat swept into the bay of 
St. John’s, where the shore of Connaught rose from the lake, with all the conveniences 
of concealment that the old dame had reckoned on, A thick oak-copse, from which 
even the furious wind of that day had not shaken the adhesive leaves, covered the water- 
edge, whilst beyond it a full and far-extending wood of firs covered the rising ground, 
and shook their dark foliage in the stovm, that seemed, by the continual noise of snap 
and splinter, to be making havoc among its little branches. Sib swerved not to any 
quay or landing-place, but ran straight forward till she was aground. O’Rourke she 
bade to save himself as best he could; Murtagh, as the more disabled, she assisted 
further, by lifting him out, and bearing him beyond the thick oak-copse that would have 
impeded him. Then she abandoned both murderers to their fate, with the remark, 
“ that if e’er a one of their saints would exert himself half as much for them as she 
did, sorrow a fear there was of ’em!” 

The oki woman soon regained her boat, rowed it free of the bay; and some time 
before the barge arrived, she escaped from it without exertion, letting her skiff ran down 
the wind, as she reposed, and enjoying, in the midst of her anxiety for the fugitives, the 
labours of those who impelled the lagging barge, distanced by her woman's arm and 
puny ear. 

From the barge’s stern Major Hempenshaugh held towards her, as she retreated, his 
canteen bottle, by which motion he meant to entreat her to return and share it: but 
Sibby deemed the bottle to be an horse-pistol, shook her fist in return at the Major, and 
straightway plied her oars to get out of range of shot. 

The specimen of the author’s manner has occupied so much of our 
space that we have little room left for the further details of the story, 
suffice it to say that Arthur is saved from hanging by the surrender and 
confession of Murtagh, that O’Rourke is executed, and that the tale 
ends as usual, with all sorts of good fortune for the good, and marriage. 
The story, it will be seen, is slight enough, but it abounds with incident, 


adventure, and picturesque descriptions, which together ,with acute 
observations and clever sketches of character make amends for any d¢- 
ficiency in the fable. 
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The next, and perhaps the weakest tale, is Connamara. Mr. Martin 
of Galway ‘is'the ‘hero of it, and we do not admire the introduction of 
what are called’real characters into novels and romances... The author 
should leave this stale and catchpenny device to. the concoctors of Three 
Weeks at Long’s, Summers at Brighton, Autumns at Cheltenham, and 


such miserable trash. 
Old and New Light is, all things considered, the best story in the 


book. Charles St. George, a rational young clergyman, is appointed to 
3 curacy in the county of Louth, which had previously been filled by a 


very common sort of character, thus described— 


Mr. O’Sing, the predecessor of Charles, of whom a certain portion of the Dum- 
fermlinites spoke in such raptures, was a young man of weak intellect, and warm 
imagination ; the ascendency of the latter power over the former faculty being greatly 
increased by nerves of the weakest order, and a sensibility most diseased. His was 
one of those minds, upon which reasoning, even demonstrative, has no influence: 
feeling, with him, included every thing—argument, conviction, creed, devotion ;— 
and, accordingly, to his beloved feeling he reduced every thing. In private life this 
might have been amiable, even if it had been a little ridiculous; but in the grave 
ministry of the church, where manly votaries at least are to be won and cherished, not 
as a lover would his mistress, by tears and pathos and fond pleading, but by a rational 
exposition of the truth, the dolorous and sentimental behaviour of Mr. O’Sing became 
really absurd. Sure, however, that feeling could not be wrong—Mr. O’Sing obeyed 
its capricious dictates to a most ludicrous extent: he prayed in society, and conversed 
from the reading desk ;—in the drawing-room he preached, and in the pulpit he wept ; 
—so that the sanctified curate might have been described, as when nearest the church 
to have been farthest from God ! 

With his particular tenets I shall not trouble my readers ; not intending to allow the 
light ploughshare, with which I skim the surface of character, to sink deep into the 
heavy earth of polemics, Suffice it to say, on this point he talked a great deal about 
something that he called grace; and that his opponents made use of a word of equal 
importance, for it contained precisely the same number of letters, and this was—tworks. 
Being, however, a novelist, not a controversialist, Davus non CEdipus, I shall confine 
myself to the apparent consequences, without discussing the mysterious and subtle 
principles of very evident and substantial discord. 

However ridiculous and weak, ©’Sing was, owing to his very defects, highly calcu- 
lated to be the disseminator of a sect; and his success had been proportionably great. 
{lis proselytes in and about Ardenmore were numerous, especially amongst the weaker 
sex, whom his pathos, and cambric handkerchief moistened with pulpit tears, never 
failed to move. Even the good squires, who slumbered or snored during the young 
spostle’s preaching, heard his doctrines subsequently repreached to them by domestic 
missionaries, with whom for peace sake it was always best to coincide. This prosely- 
tim had, however, not been universal ; many of both sexes still held out against Mr. 
O'Sing, and shut their eyes against his New Light; the old people, from hatred of in- 
‘ovations, and respect for their old established church and creed—the young, from 
dislike to the puritanic spirit of the New Light, that sought to banish dancing, and 
‘very innocent amusement from society ; and even chid too exuberant a smile from the 
countenance. It was the remonstrance of this latter, or Old Light party, that had in- 


diocese, 
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fuenced the Primate to remove the saintly O’Sing from officiating any longer in his 


The anxiety-of the New hight folks to ascertain’ whether the young 
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them are pleasantly imagined. Between the Old Light, the New Light, 
and the no light at all, or darkness of Papacy, we suppose we must cal] 
it, the good town of Ardenmore is thrown into hot water. The leading 
lady of the New Light takes the field against the Priest, by instructing 
young Catholics at her school, where under cover of wedges of bread 
and trenchers of stirabout, she endeavours to sap the. holds of Catholicism 
in their infant minds. At last she proceeds to the overt hostile act of 
giving a bible to one of her young charges ; the Priest takes the alarm, 
the children are forbidden to attend the lady’s school, and on her seeking 
of the parents the cause of this defection, the following characteristic 
dialogue takes place :— 

‘** And what reason has the priest for forbidding you to send the children to me?” 

** His own rasons, sorrow a bit of myself knows them ! Father M‘Dowd was here on 
Saturday the night, Miss, and the booke the children brought, set him dancing mad.” 

* I dare say it did,” said Miss Lowrie, 

“ And you may say that, Miss. I tould him, sure, the children couldn't spell 
hardly, and wouldn't know any thing about it; and that yoursel, if there were any 
harm in it, didn’t know of it neither ; that it was a praty book, and would look well on 
the dresser,—and all to that; but the sorrow a halfperth ud satisfy the priest but to 
carry it aff in his pocket.” 

“* Carry it off !_what, take the bible I gave you ? Upon my word this is insolence. 
And you let him take it ?” 

** Arrah ! how could I be helping it, Miss ?” 

** You had better get the book back from your priest then, Judith Byrne ; I am not 
bound to supply him with religious learning.” 

‘* Give the priest larning, C— safe us—a young lady to larn the priest,” cried the 
woman, horrified, however before obsequious. Even Martha cast up her eyes; but 
the old grandmother in the corner lost all patience. 

** Tache the priest !—och ! the concait of them quality,” muttered the hag; “ they 
think the readin o’books is the only way to get larnin. Did ye ever see or hear tell of 
Father M‘Dowd, Miss Lowrie ?” said the hag, becoming intelligible. 

“* I know nothing about him,” replied the young lady. : 

‘“‘ Then the more’s the pity; if ye did, ye’d go by what he said, and not go agin 
him. He’s a larnid and powerful man, M*Dowd.” 

** In what is he learned and powerful, good woman ?” asked Miss Lowrie, who 
loved controversy, even with an old Catholic crone. 

** He’s a very maracle-worker, that young priest; and can drive the ould one (that's 
ould Nick, saving your presence,) afore him through the country. Sure he preached a 
devil out of Bess Bothus, in the shape of a brass button, wid a lock of hair in the 
shank.” * 

‘« Indeed !"" said Miss Lowrie, amazed in despite of her ill-humour at finding her 
bible had fallen into the holy miracle-worker’s hands. 

“* Ay, indeed, and in troth ! And it’s he that knows what's good or bad ; he ‘ll give 
up the book, I warrant him, to Miss, if she wents it ; though it’d be better if she ‘d 
ha nauthing to do wid it. By thé same token the priest "Il be here the day, to curs: 
the red worms out of the pratie garden ; there’s no banishin ’m at all at all, and they 
ating the oats up by the roots; and what could we do, I'd like to know, against va'- 
mint of this sort, but for the priest ? long life to him !” 





* Fact. A miracle of late years, and announced, as having veritably taken place, 
from a pulpit in the Irish metropolis, by one of the most learned and popular preachers 
of the Roman Catholic church of Ireland. . 
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The consequences of these ill-judged attempts at conversion are dis- 
cord, and the bitter spirit of religious dissension in a before peaceful 
community. Besides these feuds, which are painted with much spirit, 
there is of course a love story in the tale, which is by no means so insipid 
as love stories usually are. St. George becomes enamoured of an 
experienced coquette, who uses him like a dog; the author has attributed 
to his hero exactly that character which suffers most grievously from 
female caprice. Its weak parts are thus given in a passage which shows 
a just observation of nature :— 

It may be said, that St. George, like many people of his studious and contem- 
plative cast, possessed at once a perception most inattentive to what was passing 
round him at the time, and a memory most fearfully retentive of the smallest oc- 
currences in society or particulars of conversation. Those heard or seen at the mo- 
ment never then excited his suspicion; but when he retired, and reviewed all with a 
scrupulosity, heightened at once by vanity and love, the most trivial expression, the 
most unmeaning trifle was then sufficient to rack his mind with torture. Hours of 
solitude would he thus spend recollecting, interpreting looks, and drawing meanings, 
spun to impalpable tenuity from the haphazard remarks of the associates from whom he 
had parted. It is thus that beings, not early conversant with society, become self- 
tormentors upon entering into it late ; are driven back into the retreat of misanthropy, 
owing to early unsocial habits, and often die man-haters, with nevertheless the most 
social tendencies, and with hearts that, in reality, have need to repose on those of their 
brother men. 

Many strikingly acute remarks, expressed with considerable felicity, 
and much modesty of manner, will be found in this book ; theyare highly 
creditable to the author, and show that he is a thinker and a nice 
observer of the world. In Old and New Light we have again to take 
exception to the introduction of real character; in the person of Sir 
Harcourt Lees; no fiction, no power of imagination can improve the 
absurdity of this individual. 

The last tale_is entitled, O’Toole’s Warning ; it is short, and an 
amusing legend cleverly told. 








THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
No. I. 


Tux opening of the British Institution with a selection from the 
works of the living artists of our country has given us an opportunity 
of making some remarks on the British school, and on the pro- 
gress of the Fine Arts among ourselves. We shall not enter on so 
wide a field as the history of painting among ourselves; a subject, in- 
deed, scarcely compatible with our periodical and interrupted system of 
communication with the public ; but bring forward, as opportunities may 
‘eur, such remarks as the works occasionally displayed before us seem to 
justify. If these works should also lead to any speculations om the na- 
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ture, objects, and utility of the arts, or on the methods of cultivating 
them, or the obstacles by which their progress is retarded, our readers 
will probably excuse us if we do not arrange these in the formality of 
treatises or essays. 

We presume that no man who has looked at nature, or looked at 
pictures—no man who has any pretensions to what is commonly called 
taste can enter the gallery, which is here the object of our remarks, 
without immediately feeling that he is surrounded with works of great 
attraction and high merit. The much more ignorant spectator will per- 
ceive, that almost every department of painting has here been attempted; 
and both will admit that Britain does contain what is popularly termed 
a school of painting. It will be for the more experienced spectator, and 
for the artist himself, to determine by what that school is characterised, 
to point out what pretensions it has to originality, and how far it has 
but trod in the steps of preceding schools. To be a school of painting, 
it ought to possess originality ; and that quality, we hope to show, it 
does possess. 

Originality is not here a mere departure from models and rules and 
fashions—an attempt at novelty, merely because it is novelty. We may 
perhaps most easily define it by its reverse. To make copies of ancient 
or former pictures is not the only copying. He who, with his own 
pencilled sketch before him, and a picture of Wilson at his left hand, 
produces a Conway Castle, like Sir G. Beaumont, or who, like Varley, 
transforms an English landscape into a picture of Poussin, by the same 
process, or because he has, by long practice, formed his eye to look at 
nature through the eyes of Poussin, that man is a copyist. The artist 
in landscape, who does not see for himself, who does not feel in his 
heart all the peculiarities which distinguish British nature, all the cha- 
racter, all the sentiment, entwined with its atmosphere, its colour, its 
outline, its verdure and foliage, and its buildings, people, occupations, 
every thing, may paint landscape to eternity ; but, whether his style be 
a transcript of Claude, or Poussin, or Cuyp, or Wilson, he will be but 
a copyist, and no more. 

It is the same in the other departments of painting. Vandyck is 4 
great master in the art of representing the individual man. Rubens, 
Titian, Moroni, will not perhaps be exceeded in the department of 
portrait painting. These are noble models and noble teachers. But he 
who, instead of studying to see how these great men saw nature, in- 
stead of labouring to derive information from them in the general treat- 
ment of their subjects, in their airs and attitudes, their colour, their 
light and shadow, their draperies, back grounds, composition, and much 
more, makes any one or more of them his absolute guide, that man isn 
danger of becoming the thing which we have in view—a copyist. He 
will be a copyist, when, like Jackson, he paints the man before him s, 
that, were Sir Joshua Reynolds alive again, he might almost imagine . 
his own work. If he could rival or reach Titian or Moroni in his 
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practice, he would paint the bishops and peers of England as these men 

inted the Jesuits and Cornaros of Venice; he might produce admirable 
works, but they would not be originals. When Howard chooses to 
make his daughter a Florentine or a Venetian, he chooses to be a 
copyist: did he never do more, he would have no claims to originality. 
It is indifferent to us, it is indifferent to this view, what are the linea- 
ments of a British beauty, or a British warrior, if the portrait, the 
picture rather, is a Venetian picture, a Flemish picture, or even a 
British picture of the last century. 

It is the same, though to a more limited extent, in the still higher, 
and in the highest departments of painting ; in common history, or the 
low, or Dutch Epic, and in the higher class of historical painting, or the 
great Epic. We have limited the comparison here, and may do so par- 
ticularly for the low Epic. In this, the matter does, or may, predominate 
so much above the manner, and here also the modes of treatment are 
comparatively so limited, that we will not accuse Wilkie of this fault 
when, in his Blind Fiddler, he emulates and becomes the rival of Teniers 
in colour and general effect. Our artists have not, and possibly never 
may, reach to the better masters of the Dutch school in the mechanical 
part of their art. It is fortunate that it is so; because this will compel 
them to think for themselves, and ensure to us, and to the British 
school, that originality without which it would be undeserving of the 
name. We should be sorry indeed to see Leslie thinking more of 
Netscher than of himself and his models, because he can paint satin as 
well, and every thing else better. If Mulready chooses to profit by 
Gerard Douw, or Ostade, he does wisely ; but he would have been most 
unwise if he had attempted to make an Ostade out of his Rhubarb 
Merchant, as Calleott has made Cuyps, and Stothard, Watteaus. 

It is a different thing for an artist to imbue himself with the colour, 
the light, the arrangement, the general management, of his predecessors ; 
to profit by the views which other eyes have taken of nature, or to trans- 
late their works; to render Dutch into English, or rather to convert 
English men, English feelings, English actions, into Dutch pictures. 
If we have called some of our artists copyists, and if we might have 
called by that name many more whose names we suppress, because of 
the high respect which we entertain for them in other points, and for 
British art in general, it is an extreme term; translators is @ more 
just one ; for we consider the pictures to which we allude as being little 
more meritorious than translations from one language to another, and as 
requiring little other talent than the very small one of copying well, and 
very, very little effort of mind. 

We may make similar remarks on the greater Epic, or on Historic 
painting, as it is generally called. Here, also, nearly every thing, in 
conception, style, colour, and much that we need not enumerate, has 
been so far anticipated by one or other of the great masters of the art, 
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that it is not easy for a modern artist to be absolutely new, or to paint 
in a manner which shall be peculiarly his own. And yet that is not 
impossible. Sir Joshua Reynolds has gone far to prove it, on one hand ; 
and so, God knows, has Fuseli in another way. But if it were so, that 
is no reason why any artist of our day should hold up to himself one 
model only, should see nature, as far as he sees nature, or conceive poetry, 
through the eyes and mind of anyone ancient painter whom he may 
affect, and through his alone. To use such an artist as a model, is not 
an expression sufficiently strong for our meaning. It is to take, not the 
artist, but one of his pictures as the model ; to copy his thoughts and 
his execution, transferring them merely from one set of figures to 
another. This is but translation also; though it should be translation of 
a more difficult order. We could point out instances where it has 
amounted to little better than copying; but we are desirous to avoid 
any thing that may be imagined personal, as our object is not to give 
pain to worthy and industrious men, but to state, generally, some views 
as to our school, from which it may learn to profit. 

But we may, without offending Mr. Etty, or any other name which we 
might have adduced, suggest that, even where productions of this nature 
do not justify this censure to its whole extent, it is not good policy to adopt 
even the manner of any preceding artist. To be a mannerist is always 
a censure ; to be an inveterate mannerist has never failed to call down 
blame. But the mannerist who has invented or formed his own system 
has at least the merit of originality, though it should be of a bad kind ; 
he who has become a mannerist on the ideas of another, has added 
nothing to the resources of art ; and there is here an analogy to mimicry. 
The mannerist in Paul Veronese or Rubens, is a mimic, and nothing 
more ; he is not merely a copyist or a translator. We cannot imitate 
the voice or the actions of another, without exaggerating or caricaturing 
them: the very imitation, indeed, be it ever so accurate, becomes a 
caricature, from a metaphysical feeling which we need not stay to 
analyse. In truth, in every species of imitation, in painting, as in all 
else, we tend naturally to follow the peculiarities which are faulty, 
because these are necessarily the most prominent, and the most easily 
seized. Beauty is a vapour, a ray of light, a delicate spirit wandering 
over the surface of things, which flies as we attempt to catch it, to bind it 
down, and to define it. It vanishes before the efforts of the painter, 
who hopes to transfer it from his predecessor to himself, and he becomes 
the mimic and the caricaturist of the manner he would fain borrow. 

But we will not, at present, say more on this department of art. On 
the inferior ones, which we have passed by, we need not add much. 
He who is to paint flowers cannot do better than paint like Van 
Huysum or Van Os ; and if Van Dael’s pictures might be mistaken for 
those of the latter, it is no blame; since to be the most accurate tran- 
script of fine nature, in this walk, is the highest praise which can be 
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claimed and allotted. It is the same for what is called still life ; though 
here, as in the former, there is room for invention and judgment, and for 
much niore that belongs properly to the art of painting. But these are 
unimportant departments ; and, provided the picture be good, it is rarely 
worth our while to inquire whether the modern artist has been looking 
at Kalf over his left shoulder, while he was studying a brass pan on the 
other side. 

Historie painting has often been compared with poetry, and justly. 
But we carry our comparisons much further, and include every one of 
its departments in the same analogy. We might, indeed, produce pic- 
tures divested of any claim to thought and invention; and yet that 
would not be so very easy as it may appear to those who have never 
studied and practised the art. There is more effort of mind in the pro- 
duction of a picture, in the production of even a very ordinary com- 
position, in any line, than those who look at pictures only as “ pretty” 
objects, imagine ; and it is he who does possess mind, that will be the 
painter, be his choice of subjects what it way. In the greater productions, 
we can never contemplate without a species of veneration the mind 
which has conceived the work ; and we know that, even in the least, 
great stores of knowledge, great efforts of thinking, and great power of 
feeling, are often called into action. The painter is an inventor, a 
poet: he is such, even where he appears the mere imitator of nature. 

Every man cannot see what nature displays before his eyes, for the 
ari of seeing is a complicated and a laborious one, and must be acquired 
by study and practice. Those who are inclined to deny this, as far as 
the mere sight of objects is concerned, will scarcely deny it when they 
are to be recorded in language, as well as seen ; for this is poetry. The 
poet is not the mere man who has mastered all the powers of his language ; 
but he who has first ranged through all nature, through the meta- 
physical as through the material world, that he might procure objects 
to record. The business of the painter is the same. He, too, must earn 
to see, whatever original assistance nature may have given him in a 
happy organization, that he may be able, like the poet, to record his 
thoughts, in that which is his language—the language which most purely 
speaks to the mind through the eye. 

If he, therefore, is the poet, who, viewing nature for himself, records 
it according to his own conceptions ; that man also is the painter who, 
equally searching the world around him, sees nature under all her forms 
and modes ; extracts her most delicate varieties, her beauties, her sublimi- 
ties ; gives to them a colour derived from the constitution of his own 
mind, and reeords them by the powers of his art, that he may excite in 
the minds of others the impressions they have made on his own. We 
deed not tell our readers who is the original poet, who is the imitator, 
and who the plagiarist, for the world is quick in assigning these dis- 
“netions. And our readers can now decide for themselves who is the 
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original painter. The parallel indeed is hackneyed; but the prover} 
« ut pictura poesis,” slips through the ear and leaves little impression. 

The ancient classics had their school of poetry ; and the history of 
poetry well informs us how long it produced a herd of imitators ; not of 
men profiting by these great models, and still being poets, but of men 
viewing the world around them through eyes long before closed, and 
recording it in the worn-out language of their masters. A later age has 
learned to see and think for itself, and to speak for itself ; and later ages 
have created their schools of poetry. Painting, too, has had its successive 
schools; and in all, truly deserving of that name, something marks a 
period of creation, of invention, the result of new minds seeing and 
thinking for themselves, and discovering new modes of recording their 
conceptions. If in painting, as in poetry, a school has worn itself out, 
the result of successive imitations, and of constant deterioration, another 
has risen to supply its place; and new views, new conceptions, new 
modes, have maintained, or renovated, an interest which is always and 
necessarily entwined with the progress of society. 

It is an important consideration to this great art, that it should keep 
pace with the progress of society, and yet it is one which seems scarcely 
to have attracted the attention which it claims. In the humblest 
departments, the face of nature itself, the whole physical world changes as 
civilization proceeds or modes alter. It is one part of the business of a 
painter to be the historian of the physical world before him, of the 
objects of art as they vary with the progress of man, of the more 
transient variations and modes which caprice or fashion may cause and 
produce. If the landscape itself changes, so does the architecture, 
the dress, the thousand ingredients of the world about us. And this 
historian he must be, if he would speak his language to an understanding 
audience, if he would paint to the feeling and spirit, to the sympathy of 
his age. In this, too, the poet is his model or his parallel; and the poet 
knows well the imperious law which society here imposes on him. 

Still more does the world change in those features which are the 
foundation of the highest departments of art. Man himself changes. 
Not only do his pursuits vary in different periods of society, but his very 
feelings and thoughts change their cast and colour from age to age. It 
is true, unquestionably, as is commonly said, that human nature is always 
the same, and that human passions, being founded on our very constitu- 
tion, must display themselves in the same manner in every country and 
every age. But if this bea truth, it is, like many more, too general for 
use, and like many more, one which misleads us by its wide generality. 
Human nature and human passions are mere words, under which are 
ranked a whole army of feelings, actions, and consequences, endlessly 
implicated, and endlessly modified. Whatever original foundation they 
may have in our constitution, it is by collision with the surrounding 
world, by the influence of external circumstances, that all these assume 
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their characters, producing the endless moral appearances and effects 
by which they are recognized, and which constitute man and his history. 
"Thus it is that man, the sport of the world around him, existing only 
‘, combination and collision with man, becomes the mutable and the 
changed creature that we find him in different countries and in different 
sates of society. In spite of his original identity, he is not, from age 
to age, nor from land to land, the same being ; and the poet who would 
paint him knows that he must study him through all these changes ; 
knows that if he would paint him, his contemporary, he must study him, 
his contemporary. This also is the painter’s duty. 

The painter, who is here the object of our remarks, has other reasons 
of his own for watching and following the progress of the world, for 
studying those circumstances in which one country differs from another. 
If the conduct of man changes, if his pursuits and interests vary, in any 
class or division of society, so does the general opinion of the whole 
society vary as to the value and interest of these pursuits. These are 
things with which it sympathizes, there are others which it may despise 
or ridicule. He will have widely mistaken the ends of his art ; he will, 
at last, be painfully disappointed in the expected results of it, who does 
not indulge the taste or the fashion, as far as these are not mere caprices, 
on which he must depend for public sympathy or admiration. He may, 
perhaps, persist for some time, without positive ill success, in repeating 
the ideas of former schools of painting, in working for the people of a 
past age instead of for his own, because the general public is always led 
by habits, and does not easily learn to judge for itself. But its eyes will 
open in time, as they have, in fact, done on many points, and he will be 
deserted. 

We are here bound to illustrate, by examples, a few of these general 
remarks. But we cannot afford space for much detail in this matter. 
Perhaps this is of no moment. The artist who has considered his-art, 
hot asa mere mechanic, but as a painter and a philosopher; he who has 
attended to painting as a liberal art, we had almost said as a branch of 
literature, will understand us without difficulty ; while we feel that no 
detail would assist those who look at pictures, merely as such, and who 
have not acquired habits of generalization. 

To put a very obvious case before our readers. There was a time 
when, if religion was not the sole occupation of the European world, 
the only fashion, it was that of its more enlightened and literary portion 
at least, and was, in particular, that of all those whose means and habits 
allowed or induced them to be the purchasers of pictures. Hence arose 
that enormous mass of scripture history which occupies, and almost 
forms, the works of the ancient painters of Italy, and which constitutes 
in succession so many schools of painting. It will be said, as it has 


been, that the various historical portions of the Scriptures offer inex-' 


haustible materials for painting, and that the peculiar interest attached 
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to them wil] always render them the most legitimate and attractiy, 
subjects. We will grant something, but not all. Though entertaining 
the highest veneration for the sacred books, we must still say that 
rational religion, the religion of our own age and nation, freed from 
former superstitions and modern enthusiasm, does not desire to see the 
walls of its houses covered with religious pictures, a biblical history ; and 
that it is not consistent with right feelings on this subject that its 
pictured pages should be intruded among our lighter occupations and 
hours, should be found in the halls destined for conviviality or idle 
amusement. Still less propriety is there in seeing the Venuses of 
Titian, the fables of heathenism, or the base occupations of Dutch 
boors, placed in parallel with those subjects which form the basis, or 
furnish the earnest of all our future hopes. 

The reformed church has nearly rejected pictures from among its orna- 
ments or means of devotion, the monastic associations are found in it no 
longer ; and, to use commercial language, one great branch, the great 
branch of demand, is cut off. Hence, therefore, biblical or religious 
subjects are scarcely now legitimate subjects for painting ; they are, at 
least, not convenient ones. If we may use such a term without the 
imputation of irreverence, they are not the fashion of the age. It is 
another objection to them, that they have been exhausted by the greater 
masters of former days. It is difficult now to produce novelty in this 
line of history painting, and it is almost a vain hope to do better what 
has been done by Raphael, and Daniel of Volterra, and Rubens, and 
other great men, the giants of their art. 

The Bible is not the great fund of historical subjects which it has been 
called ; and that which the Catholic church connected with it, the lives 
and actions of saints, are rejected by Protestants, and no longer the same 
objects of veneration to Catholics. Of that greatest and most inter- 
esting portion of Biblical history, the sufferings of Christ, it is impossible 
to expect any thing better than the thousands of pictures already in 
existence, and almost hopeless to expect novelty. And thus, though we 
allow a high merit to Hilton’s production of the present year, we do not 
consider the choice a judicious one. This particular history we, of course, 
except from the deep interest connected with it ; but we must always think 
that portraits of human suffering never can be legitimate subjects of an 
art intended to give pleasure ; an opinion which condemns an immense 
mass of ancient art, the produce, we may almost call it, of gloomy super- 
stition and monastic self-torment. Whatever space the Bible may afford 
to the excursions of art, assuredly painting has profited little by it, when 
the same limited number of subjects has been repeated again and again 
through centuries. We own that we shall be sorry to see the British 
school indulging further in this class of painting ; since, in addition 
all the other objections, it can scarcely be more than the imitator oF 
translator of Italian pictures. 
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We are inclined to seek another illustration of our opinions, in the 
genus of allegorical painting. This has been a fashion, and a most 
absurd one it has always seemed to us. We are sorry to see our own 
attempts to revive and perpetuate it, and here also we must select Hilton 
again for animadversion. Nature blowing Soap Bubbles appears to us 
a picture based on nonsense, whatever merit it may possess; a merit 
which we are most ready to grant. Allegory has always appeared to us 
4 mere waste of powers. It is not redeemed by all the splendours of 
Rubens; and how it has fared in the hands of West, needs not be told 
+o those who have seen his Nelson, scarcely less absurd than that most 
contemptible picture of Douglas Guest on the same subject exhibited at 
the British Institution this year. Allegorical poctry is sufficiently 
wearisome, even from the bright pen of Spenser ; but when the virtues 
and vices, the moralities and feelings, are to be embodied im flesh and 
blood, cased in plate armour, or thrust into breeches, it is nearly a matter 
of indifference whether we are contemplating the gallery of the 
Luxembourg (when it was the Luxembourg), or the sprawling Gods of 
Verio and Thornhill. We aver that no man can, by any effort, go 
through three of the pictures of Mary of Medicis with any attention, 
that he can scarcely feel or understand one, and that, if he is honest, 
and not a canting connoisseur, he will confess that he would rather 
possess the magnificent portrait of the Queen itself, than any ten 
pictures in the collection. In truth, no man looks at them ; or if he 
does, it is to select some particular part, or else to enjoy what he equally 
might from one as from the whole, the colour, the facility, and the bold- 
ness of the artist, not the picture. 

We need not say how much the absurdity of allegorical painting is 
increased, when, as in the portrait of the Duke of Buckingham, by the 
same hand, the real and the allegorical personages are intermixed. To 
labour through wretched enigmas is an useless and disgusting toil, but it 
is at least free from the absurdity that characterizes the mixed allegory. 
Surely, Rubens ought here to be held up as a rock to avoid, not a light 
tofollow. It ought to be sufficient for us to be compelled to lament the 
waste of powers in him who could indeed afford to waste; and he who 
will run through the works of that master, must lament it. To follow 
such an example, and with no powers to waste, is a folly, of which we 
hope we have seen, or shall soon see, the last. Mr. Hilton can never be 
at a loss for legitimate subjects. Let him seek them, and, with his 
powers, he will produce works that will carry his name to posterity, as 
one of the founders, we may fairly say, of the British school. 

We believe that we shall now be understood without further state- 
ments or further illustration, and that it is unnecessary to cast our 
‘etrospect over the other departments of painting for the purpose of 
explaining our views. We are desirous of showing that the painter, 
like the poet, should see and study Nature through all its parts for 
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himself, and should express his own feelings in his own language. 
Nature is the great teacher, as she forms the great storehouse of the 
painter and the poet. It is the duty, as well as the interest, both of the 
painter and the poet, to inquire how other minds have viewed her, jn 
what manner they have recorded her, in what modes they have attempted 
to transfer their own feelings of her to the minds of their spectators and 
readers. But they must use this assistance without abusing it ; lest they 
become imitators, translators, copyists. They have much to learn, by 
studying what their forerunners have done ; but they will learn nothing 
worth acquiring, if they are content to imitate, or servilely to follow. Let 
the painter, like the poet, be deeply versed in the works of the great 
masters who have gone before him ; let him see through what depart- 
ments of Nature their views ranged; let him investigate the feelings 
under which they conceived what they saw, the line of study by which 
they acquired, the conduct, the contrivance, by which they conveyed 
their notions, the modes in which they produced unity of impression, the 
power of abstraction which they excited, and all the inferior details more 
purely belonging to the execution of their works, by which they sought 
to produce powerful and pleasing impressions. 

It was the wish of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that the last words he should 
pronounce from the chuir of painting should be Michael Angelo ; from 
the same chair, our last word should have been Nature. It is to Nature 
we owe our Shakspeare, it was from her endless stores that he drew his 
pictures of “ many-coloured life :” “ Exhausted worlds and then ima- 
gined new.” If Chaucer has debts to other Nature than that which he 
had observed for himself, it was to that which he had seen and studied 
that we are indebted for his truth and brilliancy ; for all, from which 
we derive our pleasure, and he his imperishable fame. Such was 
Byron, the name of our own day. And if we have named extremes, 
let us name Crabbe, let us name Cowper, uniting these extremes in 
himself, since we have selected these names that we may exhibit pa- 
rallels to the higher and the lower departments of painting. If Persius 
and Juvenal, if Young and Pope, have searched the moral world, if 
Thomson has ranged through physical nature for his pictures, it is thus 
also that Raphael and Claude painted ; and hence in different modes do 
they derive their merit and their fame. We have a Michael Angelo 
as we havea Milton; and from the same wells drew Hogarth and 
Butler. Let us repeat it again, for it never can be too often said—The 
painter and the poet are one; they are the pupils of Nature. She 1s 
their great mistress, and art is but their stepmother. It is he who 
studies in her school that will be the painter and the poet. Whatever 
aids he may add, here he must refer, and hence ultimately he must 
draw, if he would be remembered hereafter—if he would be a painter. 

Thus it also is in sculpture, for these are sister arts; rather, they 
are an art. We are not now about to examine this branch of painting; 
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but we may draw an illustration from it. It is not too much to say, 
that we scarcely knew what sculpture was in our own country till the 
fortunate arrival of the works of Phidias. There we trace the great 
teacher of sculpture, as of painting and poetry, Nature. Sculpture is a 
term, a cant word, we might almost say, which few had, few perhaps 
have, even yet, considered ; and, educated as we at home were, in the 
dry stony gods and heroes of the Townley collection, and in little else, 
the public looked here for its scale of merit, and for its opinions in sculp- 
ture. There were persons who saw the worthlessness of all this Roman 
Greek art ; yet there were few who dared to say what they thought, over- 
powered by the cant of connoisseurship. The eyes of the public are 
opened, or opening ; and in no long time, we trust, three-fourths of 
what remains to us from antiquity, will be valued as so much marble. 

Antiquity may remain the mistress and the teacher of connoisseurs, if 
they please ; it will remain so ; for he who has not the power to form 
an opinion will be governed by what is called opinion, by traditional 
and hereditary cant. But the public will in time learn to judge for 
itself, because, when its shackles are removed, it will dare to think for 
itself, and it will seek for grounds of judgment where alone they are to be 
found. It is thinking for itself in politics and legislation, it is thinking 
for itself in morals and literature, and it will soon learn to think for 
itselfin art. It will seek its real teacher, and suffer the connoisseurs 
to talk as they have long talked ; it will extract from antiquity what is 
deserving of admiration, and it will judge its good works on the same 
principle as those by which they were produced. It will then dare to 
say, that one production of the French school of sculpture is more 
worth than three-fourths of the Greek art which stands its rival, rather 
its foil, in the splendid saloons of the Louvre ; and when it is called on 
toadmire the Apollo or the Venus, it will admire them, not because 
thay have been admired, but when it sees the reasons why they should 
beadmired. And it is when the public has learnt to judge, that we 
may expect to see what, we grieve to say, we do not yet see, a British 
school of sculpture, as we do see a school for painting. It will then be 
indifferent to the public, as it has long been with us, whether the name 
be Canova or Turnerelli, Phidias or Chantrey ; for names will then 
carry no more weight than their works can bear. 

We may, perhaps, have occasion to recur to the subject of sculpture at 
some future day ; but, having named the habit of blind respect to anti- 
quity in contrast with the study of Nature, we may proceed to say, 
that, in painting, we consider the connoisseur as placed in the opposite 
scale to the enlightened critic, and as the great obstacle to the progress 
of art. We need not define a term which is but too well known for 
censure, and which Goldsmith has illustrated to our hands in his cha- 
racter of Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is not only, however, the spectator 
who is imbued with this disease, but the artist himself ; and it is thus 
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that he becomes the obstacle to his own progress and to that of his art. 
It is thus that he becomes the copyist, the translator to which we for. 
merly alluded, and it is thus that he impedes, as far as he can, the 
foundation or progress of a school of painting. He seeks in antiquity, 
in fashions, what he ought to search for in Nature ; he models his mind 
by that of another, and ends in being nothing.’ But he finds his ad. 
mirers among the connoisseurs, because the connoisseurs, like himself. 
have no other ground of judgment than his own. Each increases the 
other's disease. 

We ought to have said that they have no grounds of judgment at all. 
In our own country, and elsewhere, it is most obvious, that whoever is 
born in the peerage, whoever is born to wealth, whoever has acquired it, 
becomes, as if instinctively, imbued with all the knowledge of art—a 
connoisseur. It is amusing to hear the talk about pictures which we 
hear every day in galleries and elsewhere; it is scarcely a subject for 
indignation, so absurd is all this jargon about “their Raphaels, Corre- 
gios, and stuff,” often ridiculed, but still surviving. It is not very clear 
that mere taste can be inherited, and still less that it is to be purchased 
by any stock-broker, who has made a series of successful speculations, or 
gambled himself into a house in Grosvenor-square. It is very certain 
that the knowledge of pictures is neither bought with money nor born 
with a title; if by knowledge of pictures is meant a knowledge of paint- 
ing, of art. Nay, the mere knowledge of pictures alone, that trade 
which belongs to the broker and the dealer, is the labour of a life. The 
knowledge of painting is a knowledge to be purchased only by education, 
by the education of a fine mind, by the study of Nature, by the study of 
art, by the study of its very details and mechanical practices, by fami- 
liarity with pictures and styles, and we scarcely fear to add, by practice 
in art itself. If power, the power of production in painting, is long 
and hard of acquisition, so are knowledge and judgment. It is the artist 
alone, we do not hesitate to say it, who can ever become a thorough critic 
in painting, who can ever know and feel what a picture is ; though even 
the artist may be, and is often, a partial and imperfect judge, from the 
same causes as the mere connoisseur, from an artificial education, from 
the habits and prejudices formed in a master, a style, or a school. 

It surely will not be denied, that education in any science or art 1s 
necessary to knowledge in them ; and it is not less certain, that the mere 
power of seeing Nature is the result of education and study. As well 
might the noble and the opulent hold themselves forth as judges and 
critics in poetry and literature without a literary education, as in painting: 
Yet we know that painting, in any of its branches, does not form an 
object of general education among us; that our youth does not even learn 
the commonest principles of drawing ; that it is never shown the exter 
nal anatomy of the human figure. Whence then is the adult to derive 
his knowledge of this intricate and extensive art? not by intuition 
most certainly. 
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We should not have said so much on these pretensions, had we not 
considered them as pernicious in their results. The Public, thus forming 
its judgment, if judgment it ean be called, from names, from Titian and 
Raphael, rather than from the pictures of Raphael and Titian, or assu- 
ming as the scale and measure of merit, the works of antiquity, bad or 
good, often half-ruined or destroyed, or repaired, mutilated, copied, 
decides on modern pictures from a false scale, and injures those whom it 
cannot appreciate for want of real principles and feelings, checking the 
progress of art. The connoisseur is the enemy of the artist, not his 
friend: he overlooks merit. which he knows not how to value, because 
he has not studied in the only school, and because he has framed his 
opinions, if opinions they can be called, on false models. In time, 
perhaps, he corrupts and misleads the artist, who, too often abandoning 
nature for art and artifice, is always but too ready to mislead himself. 
Let the artist assume, like Turner, courage to defy the connoisseur 
and the public ; let him dare to see and think for himself; for thus only 
will he make to himself an imperishable name, and thus also, in time, 
be the reformer of the public taste. 

Common sense, no less than taste and knowledge in art, is outraged 
every day by these false judgments, founded on the sound of a name, 
ora blind acquiescence in antiquity. If it were not that we are un- 
willing to give pain where our purpose is to promote the increase of 
innocent pleasure, we would point out, in many well-known Galleries 
in London, crowds, regiments of pictures utterly worthless, yet bearing 
the records of great names, purchased at high prices, and praised in lofty 
terms. Such judgments, and we may add, such prices, are the oppres- 
sion of modern artists, and an injury to modern art. It is a justifiable 
cause of anger, if not of despair, that such a production as the Par- 
migiano of the British Institution should be purchased at a price so out- 
rageous, and lauded in such outrageous terms. We would ask what are 
the merits of the St. Bruno in the Grosvenor collection ; or whether, if 
the six or eight square inches which include the face were removed, 
such a picture would not be thrown into the fire? We would ask, if 
such a picture were now exhibited by a living artist, whether any one 
would look at it, whether it would not be universally condemned? For 
the reasons which we have just given, we refrain from any general 
remarks on the Angerstein collection ; and yet we must ask what pos- 
sible merit ean be found in the well-known Corregio of that gallery, 
where, abstracting the face also, there is not one spark of talent, or one 
feature of attraction? And yet this is a picture purchased at a price? 
which might have commanded the most magnificent and meritorious 
production of modern art. 

We might produce illustrations without end ; but we have, perhaps, 
said enough towards our object of defending the artists of our own day 
from the connoisseurs, from the blind admiration of names, and antiquity, 
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and Italian, and Dutch, and we may indeed add, from themselves, [Le 
them show that they too can think and paint, and thus compel the public 
to understand and admire them. But this will scarcely happen, unless 
that part of the public, which is the purchaser, and would be the judge 
of art, be educated in the arts. As long as our education shall consist 
of “Propria que maribus” and nonsense verses, it is almost vain to 
expect a public competent to appreciate a school of modern painting. 
This is the curse of modern art, of our architecture, as of our painting 
and sculpture. But we must pass from this subject for the present, to 
resume it possibly at some future opportunity. We foresee that we shall 
yet have much to say, and it is time to draw this essay to a close. 

But we cannot pass from the great question of Nature, without offering 
a word to our Artists; of whose merits we are abundantly sensible, but 
whose faults we cannot, and must not pass. 

We have seen them, as individuals, rise, become stationary, and fall ; 
and it is not difficult to trace the causes. If we have traced them 
rightly, they confirm what we have been saying respecting the study of 
Nature. We desire to avoid the names of individuals as much as possible ; 
but those who have attended to the progress of our school of painting 
cannot be at a loss for illustrations. In landscape, perhaps, this is most 
obvious ; because our landscape is most purely founded on Nature, and 
is the most purely original portion of our school. All remember the 
progress of Havell, whom no censure of ours can now reach, from 
excellence to absurdity. The history of Varley’s career is, like himself, 
still before our eyes. With the exception of Turner, and as yet of 
Fielding, and a few more, almost every one of our artists in landscape 
has risen till he became stationary, when his decline has been more rapid 
than his rise. 

The cause is obvious. Studying carefully the works of preceding 
masters, but studying still more carefully in Nature, they have risen as 
long as they followed their great teacher. Becoming indolent, or avari- 
cious, or fancying that they had nothing left to learn, they have at 
length quitted the fields for the painting room, and ended in producing 
what Peter Pindar called “ garret landscapes.” Thus it must be, when 
the artist looks into himself only, or into his former works ; when he 
ceases to refresh his mind with new ideas, to check his natural and 
necessary deterioration by a perpetual recurrence to his great model and 
corrector. Nature is the best critic of his works, as she is the only 
model: it is not the public, and far less, himself. 

But we must end. Ina future essay we hope to pursue this subject, 
and to examine the works which belong to our title, as far as they may 
fall under the general objects of remark which we have here introduced. 
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THE PLAYS OF CLARA GAZUL, 
A SPANISH COMEDIAN.* 


Tur French comedies, which are now in possession of the stage, 
are nothing more than a series of long-winded monologues, frequently 
well written, and sometimes witty, but totally destitute of well combined 
and probable incident, and possessing no interest but that arising from a 
false and mawkish sentimentality, entirely foreign to the nature of true 
comedy. 

In the midst of this general decline of dramatic literature, a very 
young man has given to the public a volume of dramatic pieces, entitled, 
Le Théatre de Clara Gazul. If the author's after efforts should fulfil 
the promise held out by this his first attempt, he bids fair to redeem the 
iterature of his country from the reproach we have been obliged, so 
unwillingly, to pass upon it. Ail and each of the pieces contained 
in this volume merit the immense praise (and which the produc- 
tions of no other writer since Beaumarchais are entitled to), of being 
perfectly original, and not imodelled upon the works of any other author. 
Allthe writers in possession of public favour ; all the poetasters, versifiers, 
and pretended critics, who have smuggled themselves into a kind of 
literary reputation by learning by rote some score of common places 
upon the dramatic art, and which they are sure to parade in the same 
words, and the same order, whenever, unfortunately for their hearers, 
the subject should be started—all these,—in fine, the whole French 
republic of letters have been thrown into the utmost consternation by 
the appearance of the Théatre de Clara Gazul. Happily the Bastille is 
no longer in existence; or otherwise the French academy would, pro- 
bably, in imitation (it is so fond of it) have solicited “ fetters and 
warder” for the young and insolent innovator, who, if permitted to 
pursue his daring course, will not only eclipse but annihilate their 
glory. Instead of the forced and improbable incidents, exaggerated and 
falsely coloured characters, and usurped sentimentalities, of the Ecole de 
Vieilards of M. de la Vigne, the Tyran Domestique of M. Duval, and of 
numberless other uncomic comedies, we have in the pieces of this 
collection, and particularly in the principal one, Les Espagnols en 
Danemarck, a simple, probable, well-managed and singularly interesting 
plot ; a rapid, original, natural, and energetic dialogue ; and, above all, a 
most masterly and accurate picture of French society, as it existed under 
Napoleon. 

The volume contains six dramatic pieces, under the following titles: 
The Spaniards in Denmark,* a translation of which will terminate this 
article. 4 Woman is a Devil, or the Temptation of Saint Antony ; 
African Love ; Inés Mendo, or Prejudice Vanquished ; Continuation of 





* Théatre de Clara Gazul, Comédienne Espagnole. Paris, 1825. 1 vol. 8vo. 
+ We have subjoined an entire translation of this spirited Comedy. It is for an 
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Inés Mendo, or the Triumph of Prejudice ; Heaven and Hell. 1p the 
first of these pieces, the ferocious manners, worthy of the middle ages, 
which Napoleon was desirous of, and had in a great measure succeeded 
in forming, have met with a painter equally faithful and inexorable. 
The comedy does that justice upon Napoleon, which Tacitus executed 
upon Tiberius. It is, at the same time, interesting and appalling from 
the force of truth. Napoleon sought to make of the young men of 
France so many Charles le Blancs, and Residents Frangais, two of the 
principal characters in the piece, entitled, Les Espagnols en Danemarck. 
The military instrument is drawn with the most felicitous truth of 
delineation in the person of Charles le Blanc, a lieutenant of the 
imperial guard, and an equally accurate copy of the civil instrument is 
presented by the French Resident, in the island of Fuenen. The base- 
ness and villany allied to the bravery of Charles le Blanc, and the same 
qualities mixed with the poltrooncry of the Resident, offer a striking con- 
trast to the frank, generous, and wild heroism of Don Juan Diaz, better 
known as the brave and unfortunate Porlier, surnamed Del Marquesito, 
who afterwards fell under the bloody fangs of the Nero of Spain, Fer- 
dinand VII. Madame de Tourville, and Madame de Coulanges, are the 
representatives of the higher class of female spies. The scene isin theisland 
of Fuenen, in 1808, and the subject is the heroic resolution, so ably 
seconded by the English, adopted by the Marquis de la Romana, on 
learning what had taken place in Madrid on the second of June, 1808. 
This brave Spaniard, resolved to return to Spain, and join the defenders 
of the independance of his country. Like most of his countrymen, he 
had not sufficient judgment, and too much pride, to see that, despot for 
despot, it was better to have a mild and reasonable man like Joseph 
Buonaparte, than an obstinate, cruel,and hypocritical fool, like Ferdinand 
VII. He did not see that Joseph, having no hereditary hold upon 
Spain, would have been necessitated to be less absurd and more humane 
than the legitimate Bourbon. He was not aware, in fine, that to be less 
intolerably governed under an absolute regime, it is necessary that the 
monarch should have some rival to dread, and that he should hold his 
power, in some measure, by the force of contrast, and be able to say to 
his people, “ You see I am a lesser evil than he would be who seeks to 
supplant me.” Reflexions of this stamp were equally beyond the reach 
of a brave Spanish soldier, like the Marquis de la Romana, and of the 
young author, who has, with so much talent, introduced him upon the 
scene. Every one knows with what address and secrecy the Marquis de 
la Romana concerted his escape with the English admiral, through the 
intervention of Captain Don Rafael Lobo, then serving on board the 
British squadron in the Baltic. Romana and the English admiral com- 


article in a Magazine excessively long, but it is also excessively good ; and we may ask 
if the Magazines do not give translations of such matters, where is the English public 
to find them—the volume itself will, in all probability, not find its way into the hands of 
half a dozen in this country.—£d. 
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pletely succeeded in outwitting the Prince de Ponte Corvo, the present 
King of Sweden, then Commander in Chief of the French army. Such is 
the principal action of this piece, so successfully dramatized by our young 
author. As a translation of it will follow, we shall enter into no further 
details, but confine ourselves to a few observations. To prove to the En- 
clish reader th eunerring fidelity with which the manners of the times are 
sketched in this production, it is only necessary to state, that the public of 
Paris already name the personages, whom they suppose the author meant 
to designate by his principal characters: he only meant to paint the vices 
of the times, but he has done it with such an intuitive éact, that his 
figures are found to resemble in the most striking manner well known 
persons. But to remove any idea of the author having meant his 
sketches to apply personally to any individual, it will be sufficient to 
mention, that at the period when his personages act, as he represents 
them, namely, in 1808, he was then but four years old, and consequently 
could not have come in contact with the supposed originals, whom he 
has deseribed with almost the profundity of Tacitus, and the brevity of 
Florus. How high above the heads of the pretended dramatic poets at 
present in possession of the theatre, and the seats of the academy, does this 
precious quality place him? a quality which he partly owes to having 
followed with unfettered footsteps the voice of nature and the impulse 
of his heart. Compared with his characters, who are beings of flesh and 
blood, full of life and reality, the personages of MM. Duval, Etienne, de 
la Vigne, &c. mere imitations of their predecessors, the shadows of 
shades, appear indistinct, unreal, and without the slightest stamp of 
individuality—mere vain abstractions that talk and fret their hour in ele- 
giac verses. To go into much detail upon the other picces attributed to 
Clara Gazul would extend this article to an unreasonable length. Besides, 
the temptation may be resisted with the less regret, as perhaps our example 
may stimulate somebody to undertake a translation ; of this, however, we 
confess our hopes are not sanguine—people do not buy translations from 
the French because they think they ought to be able to read the original. 
The piece called L’ Amour Africain is a rapid but energetic sketch of that 
passion as it exists in the fiery children of the sun—for forceful simplicity 
it may be compared to some of the best of the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. In the Ciel et ? Enfer, will be found all that finesse of delineation 
‘0 which Marivaux has accustomed the lovers of French comedy ; this is 
particularly observable in the character of Fray Bartolomeo, an inquisitor 
and a libertine, who at one and the same time confesses and covets his 
fair penitents. A residence of three years in Spain, during the time of 
Joseph Buonaparte, enables us to say, that after the novels of Cervantes, 
we have met with no other production that conveys so accurate an idea 
of the manners of that country as this comedy of Le Ciel et L’Enfer. 
In the piece called Une Femme est un Diable, the depravity of the 
Spanish convents is sketched with a terrible and unsparing energy. It 
‘esembles a painting of Tintoret. The youthful author, dreading the 
2D 2 
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hostility of those dramatic literators whose commerce he is about to ruin, 
has thought proper to preserve an incognito, and has ushered these six 
comedies to the world as the productions of Clara Gazul, an actress of 
the principal theatre of Madrid. He has divided his pieces into days, 
instead of acts, and at the conclusion of each comedy the principal 
personage turns towards the spectators, and says, “ Gentlemen and 
Ladies, excuse the faults of the author.” We have little doubt but the 
public will accede to this request, and reckon for the verification of our 
prophecy upon the fact, that the contents of this volume are more true 
to nature and more impressed with originality than those of any other 
that has appeared in France for many, many years. There is not a 
single line in it dictated by cant, or consecrated to the fastidiousness of 
convention. It may be also necessary to remark, that the author has en- 
franchised himself from the two causes of mediocrity and sterility, which, 
at present, shed so destructive a blight upon French literature. As we 
have observed, he has dared to imitate no one—not more Moliére than 
Destouches ; and he has completely set at defiance the censorship, not 
having sacrificed a single trait of character or truth to the hope of having 
his comedies acted. It is this noble daring that has so strongly raised 
the choler of all those authors at present in possession of the stage ; for 
nothing can place in a more glaring light their utter nullity than the 
bold sketches of Clara Gazul. There are not, it is true, in these 
productions, the witty repartees, the frequent traits, and sprightly bon 
mots, which sparkle in the charming little comedies of M. Scribe and 
M. le Clerc, such as the Somnambule, the Plus beau Jour de la Vie, and 
the Charlatanisme. It may be answered, that the subjects did not admit 
of such; but, at all events, this defect, if it be one, will be less evident 
to English readers than French ; for the latter are not satisfied with a 
phrase which accurately paints a character, unless it be, at the same 
time, piquant and epigrammatic. This merit is, perhaps, the only one 
wanting to the very original author of the comedies of Clara Gazul. 


THE SPANIARDS IN DENMARK, 
A COMEDY, IN THREE DAYS. 


Characters represented. 

Marquis DE LA Romana, Don Juan Diaz, Toe Frencu Restpent, in te 
Isle of Fuenen; Cuantes LEBLANC, a French Officer ; Wa wis, an Engiis! 
Naval Officer ; The Master of the Hotel of the Three Crowns, MADAME DE 
TounviLve, alias MapamME LEBLANC, MADAME DE COULANGES, alias Ma- 
DEMOISELLE LEBLANC. 

First Day. 
SCENE,—Jsle of Fuencn, in 1808. 
ScENE 1.—The Resident's closet.—Spanish military music heard in the distance. 
Resident [alone]. La, la, la, to the devil with this detestable music—the parade is 
over. I do not relish at ali finding myself in the midst of these old bronze visaged 
soldiers (looking out of the window]. Ab! there is General Romana galloping by—« 
is returning to his lodgings. Let us repose ourselves; Good God ! what hard work It 's 
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my instructions oblige me to be continually with these officers. I have just been walking 
, whole mortal hour with them. Faugh—my clothes smell of tobacco sufficient to 
make one faint. In Paris I should not dare to show myself for six weeks after such a 
smoking ; but in the Isle of Fuenen, in this barathrum, people are not so fastidious [sits 
Jown], ‘umph ! They almost frightened me with their long mustachios, and their black 
and savage looking eyes ; and the fact is, that they do not appear to be over and above 
in love with us French ; and these devils of Spaniards are so ignorant, they cannot com- 
prehend that it is in order to secure them happiness that my master gives them his 
august brother for their sovereign. They complain of the island being cold. Parbleu, I 
find it so also. I pay dearly for the honour attached to this mission of mine. Morbleu ! 
when I entered upon the career of diplomacy, I imagined I should have been first sent 
to Rome or Naples ; in fine, into some country where good company was to be found. 
I went to solicit the minister, and, in the course of conversation, had the misfortune to 
mention that I knew Spanish. ‘* What! you know Spanish ?” (said he); I was in 
extasy. On returning home, I found passports and instructions, as I thought, for 
Madrid; but, alas ! how different! they were, for the Spanish division, under Romana, 
in the Isle of Fuenen! Isle of Fuenen! Good God! How they must be astonished in 
Paris to hear that I am in the Isle of Fuenen! And, moreover, they make me trot 
about here and there as if I was one of the military. It would be something if I were 
in Denmark with the army of the Prince.* I should there find Frenchmen to speak to. 
But, alas! I must remain here with a crew of Spaniards, Danes, Hanoverians, and 
(iermans. All which good people love each other like cats and dogs. I must watch 
them, amuse them, and speak to them the language of reason, nature, and civilization, 
as my instructions prescribe me. Faith, the task is not so easy. I cannot bent it into 
their heads that the English, with their sugar, are their mortal enemies. They wish to 
have colonial coffee, and a hundred other things ; but as we do without them, they must 
also manage to keep their health without these luxuries. My God! when shall we take 
England! It is the English who force me to remain in this cursed island with these 
gibberish speaking Spaniards. Ah! how damp the air was to-day! Fortunate shall I 
be if [get away without aconsumption. I am almost tempted to go to bed, but I must, 
however, make out my report. Cursed office! Never an instant of repose! A report ! 
and what can I say ? The Prince writes to me that he has reason to suspect the fidelity 
of the Marquis de la Romana ; that I must strictly observe his conduct, and sound the 
dispositions of his soldiers. Yes! sound them—that is easily said. But how am I to 
look into their hearts. The skin of these dingy dogs is so black that nothing can be 
seen through it. Ah! Parbleu! that is not badly imagined! why is there not some 
one present to hear it. I shall write that to the Prince de Ponte Corvo; it will make 
him langh—and it is by making people laugh that one gets on in the world—that’s it. 
| shall write that to my friend in Paris, also [writcs]—the idea is not bad. 
SERVANT enters. 

Servant, A lady requests to speak to you, Sir. 

Resident. A lady! and what kind of lady ? 

Servant, Why, a French woman, Sir. She is well dressed, and of a genteel 
appearance. 

Atesident, A French woman in the Isle of Fuenen! A French woman at Nyborg! 
h! unexpected happiness. Lafleur, give me my blue coat, and my watch and 
‘rinkets—a comb—good—show her in. 

Enter MADAME DE CoULANGES, in a travelling dress. 

Servant. Madame de Coulanges. [ Servant retires. 

Kesident [aside]. The devil! She is certainly the wife of a Gencral [aloud]. I am 
(“te in despair, Madam, at receiving you in the midst of the diplomatic horrors of a 
‘abinet, which. 

Wadame de Coulanges. Have the goodness to read this letter, Sir. 
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Resident. Let me first request you to take a seat. 

Madame de Coulanges. Sir— 

Resident. Ah! I beseech you, take this arm chair. 

Madame de Coulanges. If 

Resident [without reading the letter]. No doubt, Madame is just arrived from Paris ? 

Madame de Coulanges. Yes, Sir. That letter 

Resident. I scarcely dare to hope, Madame, that you will prolong your stay in this 
frightful country ? 

Madame de Coulanges, I cannot say; but if you will take the trouble to read that 
letter 

Resident (speaking rapidly]. Nybourg is very dull. It is here that the Spaniards are 
stationed. They and the Germans are most heartily tired of themselves and each other. 
We have scarcely any French here. They are unfortunately in Denmark, at the other 
side of the Belt, with the Prince de Ponte Corvo. However, Madam, your presence at 
Nybourg will be sufficient to attract hither the whole of the Prince’s staff. A desart 
inhabited by a cenobite such as you——. 

Madame de Coulanges. Sir, if. 

Resident. Apropos, and Talma, what has become of him ? 

Madame de Coulanges. I go but seldom to the theatre. If you-— 

Resident. 1 cannot express to you, Madame, how charmed I am to have met 
in the midst of eternal snows—a rose of Paris—eh! eh! eh! soamiable a country- 
woman. I most earnestly desire to have it in my power to be useful to you. If you 
have need, Madame— 

Madame de Coulanges. I entreat you to take the trouble of reading that letter. 

Resident. Since you permit it [opens the letter] ho! ho! The devil! You need not 
blush for that, But what on earth do you wish I should tell you, my charming lady? 

Madame de Coulanges. Bring me acquainted with the Marquis de la Romana. 

Resident. But—what do you wish that I should tell you ? I have closely observed 
him. There is nothing to be done with a man like him. He is buttoned up to the very 
chin—and then, observe, he is old; and, beautiful as your eyes may be, they have not 
the power of resuscitating the dead—eh! eh! eh! 

[ He draws his chair closer to Madame de Coulanges. 

Madame de Coulanges (drawing back her chair]. He has probably some friend, an 
intimate friend, who possesses all his confidence ? 

Resident. Yes, he has; but he is a queer sort of person. He is Aide de Camp, and 
nephew to the General who keeps nothing a secret from him, as I have been told. As to 
the rest, this Aid de Campis a wild, hectoring sort of fellow, who not more than fifteen 
days ago killed a French officer of the greatest promise—and do you know for what? 
Because this French officer proposed the health of His Majesty, the Emperor, and 
threatened to cut off his ears if he did not drink it. This Aid de Camp not only did 
not drink the toast, but he killed the officer ! 

Madame de Coulanges. Well, Sir, what kind of man is he ? What is his character ? 

Resident. His character? Faith, what do you wish that I should tell you ? I do not 
well know—he is always twirling his mustachios—ah ! and then he is a smoker, @ most 
inveterate smoker. Yes, he sometimes passes whole hours shut up with the Marquis, 
while they smoke together in a singular manner, with little cigars of paper which they 
make themselves. What I tell you is strictly true, for I have seen it myself. 

Madame de Coulanges. You have, no doubt, received some notes relative to him 

Resident. To tell you the truth, something of this kind has been sent me. But, 
faith, I know not what has become of them; I have such a heap of papers! They 
could, however, not have been of much importance, as I recollect nothing of them. 

Madame de Coulanges. ’Tis very well. But, at least, you can tell me his name. 

Resident. He calls himself Don—You know all the Spaniards call themselves Doo— 
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Don Juan Diaz. They have most extraordinary names! Don Juan Diaz. It is true 
he has another name, but I cannot recollect it at present. He lives at the Three Crowns, 
an inn upon the sea-shore. 

Madame de Coulanges. That is sufficient ; I have to return you many thanks for your 
‘nfurmation, I must have a thousand crowns. 

Resident. You shall have them—the letter gives you an unlimited credit, and then 
with your face—eh! eh! eh! 

Madame de Coulanges. Could you enable me, Sir, to transmit, free of postage, a sum 
of money to my brother, who is sergeant in the guards; this money is the produce of 
some French merchandize that I sold in Germany. 

Resident. Without the least difficulty. Almost every day I send smoked beef to my 
friends by the diplomatic courier. But may I reckon upon a little gratitude ? eh! eh! 

Madame de Coulanges. The bill is at sight ? 

Resident. At sight, upon Moor and Company. This Mr. Juan Diaz is a fortunate 
rascal ; for we who are in the diplomatic way easily see through the motives of things ; 
you are going to seduce him—eh! eh! I am tempted to become a conspirator myself, 
eh! eh! eh! 

Madame de Coulanges. It would not be an easy task, Sir, to penetrate your secrets. 
I am sorry for having interrupted your diplomatic occupations for so trifling an affair. 

Resident. You will permit me, charming creature, to call sometimes on you, and 
forget the fatigues of diplomacy in your presence. 

Madame de Coulanges. Pardon me, Sir, you must have, no doubt, forgotten that I 
ought not to receive the French Resident in the Isle of Fuenen. 

Resident, The devil! You are to a certain degree right; but with a large dark 
cloak, such as the Spaniards wear in the evening and under favour of a fog— 

Madame de Coulanges. No. This is my first and last visit. My mother will bring 
you the notes I may have occasion to write to the prince. 

[She puts on her veil, and is about to retire. 

Resident. Permit me, at least— 

Servant enters, The Aid-de-camp, you know him; the Aid-de-camp, and General 
la Romana wish to speak to you, Sir. 

Resident. The devil fetch him! Lafleur. Let Madame out by the little private 
stair-case—quick, quick—adieu, Syren! [Madame de Coulanges, exit.] What a pity! 
never did I find myself so full of esprit. And I was making way so fast. To the 
devil with this importunate fellow! not to have a moment to one’s self! [Don 
Juan enters.} Ah, Sir, I have the honour of presenting you my respects. How 
do you do? Iam charmed. And the dear General? always the same?—I am 
enchanted ! take the trouble of sitting down. 

Don Juan. Will you take the trouble of listening to me ? 

Resident. I am entirely at your orders—dispose of me. 

Don Juan. It is now six months since we have had any news from Spain ; various 
reasons lead me and the officers of our division to believe that you, Sir, have received 
orders from your government to intercept our letters, and— 

Resident. Pardon me, Colonel, you are altogether mistaken ; and, in order to con- 
vince you completely of your error, I shall feel a siticere pleasure to show you the 
despatches I have just received from your country. Here is a proclamation of his 
Highness the Grand Duke of Berg ; and here is a bulletin announcing— 

; Don Juan. And what have I to do with your proclamations and your bulletins ? It 
is not about such things we are anxious. What we wish for is news of our families, 
and not of the Grand Duke of Berg. 

_ Aesident, Sir, there are so many accidents which may prevent a letter from reaching 
its address. For instance, it is probable that your friends may have forgotten to pay the 
postage of the letters in Spain, a circumstance of frequent occurrence, or else— 

Don Juan. A pretty excuse ! 
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dent. Will you do me the honour of breakfasting with me ? 

Don Juan. Thank you much, Mr. Resident ; I have waiting for me at my lodgings 
some smuggled chocolate, and you will excuse me if I prefer it to your Imperial coffee, 

Resident. Oh! young man, young man! Can you forget the injury you are doing 
tocommerce! Has not this chocolate been brought you by our cruellest enemies ? 

Don Juan. How does that concern me, provided it be good ? 

Resident. Sir, Sir, the chocolate of the tyrants of the sea ought always to appear 
detestable to an officer who has the honour of serving under the ever victorious banners 
of his Imperial Majesty. 

Don Juan. And his Imperial Majesty means assuredly to recompense us for all the 
continental drags he makes us swallow, thanks to his blockade. 

Resident. Undoubtedly, Sir. Is it not his Majesty’s desire that the sun of civiliza. 
tion should dart his rays beyond the Pyrennees, and shed that light upon your country 
which has been hitherto concealed from it by the mists of anarchy ? 

Don Juan. Ha! ha! ha! What paternal solicitude; how very touching it is! But, 
Sir, I shall tell you very frankly that we love the shade in Spain, and that we can do 
very well without his sun. 

Resident. What you say is further proof of the need you have of a legislation to 
remodel you. Permit me, Colonel, to develope the whole of the idea. You Spaniards 
are not on a level with the age, and even—who could believe it? you shut your eyes 
to the light that is brought you. Now, Sir, I will lay a wager that you have never read 
Voltaire. 

Don Juan. I beg your pardon, Sir, I know a great part of his works by heart. 

Resident. That being the case, I shall speak no more of them to you. But, to be 
brief, you are still tainted (not you, Sir, who are an esprit fort, like a Frenchman, but 
the mass of your compatriots), you are still tainted with superstition ; you are as yet 
so little advanced, that what you most respect are monks and friars. Is it not rendering 
you a service to import into your country the philosophy of the nineteenth century, and 
to divest you of your ancient prejudices, the offspring of ignorance and error ? 

Don Juan. Sir, we shall always receive philosophy with open arms, when it comes to 
us in cases of good books, but escorted as it is at present by eighty thousand soldiers, I 
confess to you that it has but few attractions for us. 

Resident. His Majesty desires to snatch you from the yoke of the island-despots. 

Don Juan. Apropos. It is said that in Portugal, upon the sea-coast near a certain 
town called Vimeira—* 

Resident, Oh! Sir. You are very inaccurately informed. 

Don Juan, How—I have advanced nothing as yet. 

Resident. But I anticipate what you are-going to say. Permit me to tell you the 
real state of affairs. The English landed at Vimeira, it is true, so far you are well- 
informed. But we attacked them, turned them, cut them in pieces ; in fine, made a 
most frightful carnage. It appears even that a great number of their Generals have 
fallen, Their army, in a word, was most irretrievably disorganized ; after which our 
brave troops, in consequence of superior orders, embarked for Brest in France. This is, 
Sir, the exact truth. 

Don Juan. This is quite admirable—a thousand thanks. I shall go and communi- 
cate to my friends the intelligence you have given me. 

Resident. If you permit me, I will give you in writing a less concise and clearer 
account, 

Don Juan, Oh! your statement is quite excellent and perfectly clear, and I shall 
content myself with it. Adieu, Sir, I wish you a good appetite, which is quite neces- 
sary to enable you to drink the coffee of the Grande Nation. [ Exit, 





° Alluding to the battle of Vimeira, 2Ist June, 1808. The French, under Junot. 
capitulated at Cintra, and embarked for France. 
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Resident. Your servant, Sir, my respects to the Marquis—Imperttnent sneerer! But 
let him laugh as much as he pleases, I have taken him in nicely with my account of the 
hattle of Vimeira. It is most extraordinary! Since I have become a diplomatist I can 
detail falsehoods with an aplomb and intrepidity that I should have thought it impos- 
sible to acquires Here I am making out bulletins as well as a Major-General. 
Patience, patience! I am not nailed to this island. One day, perhaps, I shall awake 
with the portfolio of foreign affairs under my pillow. [ Exit. 


ScENE II.—Sualoon in the Inn of the Three Crowns. 


Marquis de la Romana [walking up and down with an air of anxicty—he looks at his 
watch]. He should have arrived here an hour ago.—I cannot sit still.—Probably 
| may discover something from this window [opens it]. No, not a boat upon the sea. 
As far as the sight can reach, there is nothing to be seen but waves—still waves ;— 
not a single black speck to give me a glimmering of hope [walks about]. They have 
probably been deterred by the bad weather. On the contrary, that is the moment they 
should have chosen—Even if I could be sure that they had not embarked—The sloop 
is going out to sea. Ah! I see I shall be kept in torture here another day. However, 
“ No matter how unfavourable the weather may be,’”’ the Admiral says in his letter, 
“ you shall hear from me ;’’—I feel as if I were burning !—What ! If, notwithstanding 
their passports, they should have been stopped by the coast-guards ? And should they 
not have taken the precaution to conceal their despatches ?—Oh, my head is splitting ! 
—I should prefer a thousand times finding myself in the midst of balls on a field of 
battle, than shut up in a room waiting for this boat, without being able to accelerate 
its arrival a single instant, 

Don Juan [behind the scenes]. Lorenzo, unsaddle the mare! The weather is too 
bad to let me think of going out [enters]. To the devil with this country of fogs and 
rain! Ah General. I kiss your Excellency’s hands. Not yet tired of looking out of 
that window since I quitted you. Tell me, have you reckoned how many waves there 
are in the Belt ? 

Marquis, Don Juan, what do you think of this country ? 

Don Juan. 1 look upon it as the anti-chamber of purgatory ; and I hope that, in the 
other world, the years I have passed here will be deducted from those during which I 
un destined to be roasted in expiation of my sins. 

Marquis [aside]. No boat can now live in the sea.—I hope they have not quitted the 
vessel. 

Don Juan [continuing]. It is always raining here, unless when it snows. All the 
women here are red-haired; never a hand’s-breadth of blue in the sky, nor a little 
foot, nor a dark eye in the whole island. Oh! Spain, Spain! when shall I 
again see your basquinas, your delicate little shoes, your black eyes, sparkling like 
carbuncles ! 

Marquis. Don Juan, is it only the black eyes and the little feet of Spain that make 
you desirous to return there ? 

Don Juan. Do you wish I should speak seriously to you ? 

Marquis. Yes—if you were capable of entertaining a serious idea. 

Don Juan. If you were not my General, I should tell you a very grave reason for my 
wishing to see Spain again. 

Marquis, Speak your mind freely. 

Don Juan. You'll promise not to put me under arrest ? 

Marquis. Still, still jesting. 

Don Juan. You wish for something serious? Well then—If I wish to return to 
‘pain, it is for the purpose of finding myself face to face with her oppressors; it is to 
jlant the standard of liberty in Gallicia ; it is to die there if I cannot live, live in freedom 
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this appearance of frivolity you possess the heart of a true Spaniard. It is to that heart. 
Don Juan, that I wish to confide a secret worthy of its sympathy. Although not loaded 
with chains, we are as much prisoners in this island as if shut up in an immensy 
dungeon. Here there is a numerous army of auxiliaries watching us. At the other 
side of the Belt is the army of the Prince de Ponte Corvo, which in a few days might 
join the Germans and Danes, and exterminate us, But this sea which shuts us out fron, 
our native land, this sea— 

Enter MADAME DE CoULANGES, MADAME DE TouRvILLeE, the Host, and ¢ 
Waiting-maid. Don JUAN observes them, and the Marquis goes to the window. 
Host. This is the assembly-room, so you will have only the lobby to cross ; the 

most respectable families of the place meet here every evening. General la Romana 

occupies at present the greater part of that wing of the house where your apartment is. 

You see it would be impossible to find a better frequented hotel. The noble circle of 

the town hold their evening parties here. 

Madame de Tourville, This is quite delightful. 

Madame de Coulanges. Louisa, see the luggage taken to our apartments. 

Madame de Tourville. I shall go with you, I wish to learn how to find my way 
through the house [in a low voice to Madame de Coulange}. Come, be firm, you are 
now in presence of the enemy—a good beginning is of great importance. 

Madame de Coulanges. Very well—[affecting surprise] ha! but there is some one 
here. 

Host. Itis the General, of whom I spoke to you, and his first Aid de Camp. 

Don Juan. See, your Excellency, what good fortune has fallen upon us. There are 
real Andalusian eyes, as I hope to be saved ! 

Marquis. Don Juan, come hither— 

Host. Most Noble Marquis, a French lady who is about to become your neighbour 
—Madame de Coulanges—Madame—This is General la Romana and Colonel Don 
Juan Diaz. 

Madame de Coulanges [to the host.| So you undertake to procure ime a servant ? 

Host. 1 shall go this instant to’seek for one—excuseme for leaving you ; without doubt 
these gentlemen will feel a pleasure— 

Don Juan, Madame, it is our duty, as the older lodgers, to do the honours of this 
poor house. Be kind enough to take a seat. It can only, Madame, be a shipwreck 
that has driven you into this cursed island. For a long time back I have been praying 
to heaven for one, but I did not hope that it would have sent a— 

Madame de Coulanges. Pardon, Colonel, your prayers have not been heard, for I 
arrived here yesterday by the packet boat ; and though I cannot boast of much courage, 
yet I had not a single moment's fear. In looking at the sea to-day, I congratulate my- 
self at having crossed yesterday. 

Marquis. Don Juan— 

Don Juan, You speak Spanish so well, Madame, that I must consider you a coun- 
trywoman. You have taken compassion upon us unfortunate exiles, 

Madame de Coulanges. No, Sir—I am not a Spaniard, but I have lived a consider- 
able time in your fine country. 

Don Juan, From your excellent accent, and particularly from the brilliancy of your 
eyes, and the smallness of your foot, I should have sworn you were an Andalusian. Is 
it not so, your Excellency ; should you not have supposed that Madame was from 
Seville ? 

Madame de Coulanges. And I, judging from your compliments, should have taken 
you for a Parisian. You have said but three words to me, and each is a compliment. 
I must warn you that I do not like them. 

Don Juan. Ah, Madame, you must pardon me; it is so long a time since I have 
seen a pretty woman. 

Marquis, Don Juan, I wish to speak with you in my own room. [Baw 
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Madame de Coulanges. The General appears to have something to say to you ? 

Don Juan, Oh! let him wait; I shall not quit a young and charming woman to go 
and talk of barracks and guardhouses with an old General, May we hope, Madam, to 
enjoy your presence for any length of time ? 

Madame de Coulanges, 1 do not know. On the death of my husband I quitted Po- 
land, and I wait here for my uncle, who is to join your division of the army. 

Don Juan, A military man ? 

Madame de Coulanges. He is Colonel of dragoons. 

Don Juan. And the number of his regiment ? 

Madame de Coulanges [aside]. 1 tremble. [Aloud.] The—the fourteenth, I believe— 

Don Juan, Ah! it is Colonel Durand, with whom I have served. But his regiment 
was in Holstein, and he set out some time back for Spain. 

Madame de Coulanges. My uncle’s name is Tourville ; but he is at present, I be- 
lieve, attached to the staff. He formerly commanded that regiment, or probably I mis- 
take the number. 

Don Juan, You quitted Spain before the invasion—[correcting himself |—before the 
French entered Spain ? 

Madame de Coulanges, Yes, Sir.—The French are heartily detested in Spain at pre- 
sent, 

Don Juan, Such natives as you, Madame, are loved in every country; and I am 
certain that our rebels, as you call them— 

[Voice behind the scenes,| They are lost ! they are now in the current ! 

Don Juan. Oh God! some unfortunate persons suffering shipwreck ! 

[ They goto the window. 

Madame de Coulanges. Oh! see that boat below there, with three men in it! 
Heavens ! what an enormous wave ! 

Don Juan. They will be dashed to pieces on the rocks! if aid be not given them 
—but it appears no one dare venture. 

Madame de Coulanges. Oh, if I were a man ! 

Don Juan. T shall go myself. 

Madame de Coulanges. Stop, stop, Sir! you are running to your ruin! Stop, I en- 
treat you. 

Don Juan. No, no; I cannot remain unconcerned, when I see my fellow-creatures 
in danger of perishing. 

Madame de Coulanges. But you are not a sailor. Stop, in the name of Heaven! 
Sir; you can only perish along with them. Stop, stop ' 

[ She catehes hold of his cloak, which Don Juan leaves in her hands, and rushes out. 

MaraQuis enters. 
Marquis. What's the matter ?—why this tumult ? 

Madame de Coulanges. Alas! Sir, your aid de camp— 

Marquis. Well ? 

Madame de Coulanges. He rushed out—in spite of me. 

Marquis. Where is he ? 

Madame de Coulanges. See, see him !—Alas ! 

Marquis. Don Juan! Don Juan! 

Madame de Coulanges. Good God! What a frightful tempest !—and their boat is 
s0 small, 
Marquis. [at the window.| Here, my brave fellows ; take this purse, and hasten to 
stop that boat from proceeding ; those in it are going to certain death—go ' 

Madame de Coulanges. Alas! the danger is so great, that they dare not accept it on 
that condition. . 

Marquis. How, cowards!—Will you let your comrades thus perish in your sight ? 


Ah! my eyes grow dim—I can no longer distinguish any thing—tell me, do you still 
see him ? 
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Madame de Coulanges. Yes, still—they are now bent down upon their oars. 

Marquis. Great God! Will you let him fall a victim to his generosity ? 

Madame de Coulenges. Ah! they are now covered by the waves — Mercy, mercy ! 

Marquis. No. Don Juan’s boat is still visible —but the others— 

Madame de Coulanges. I cannot tear myself away from this frightful spectacle, 
though it kills me. 

Marquis. Heavens! he has disappeared ! 

Madame de Coulanges. I can no longer see his red sash ! 

Marquis. Unfortunate! What can I say to his mother ? 

Madame de Coulanges. My eyes are blinded with tears—every thing appears to turn 
round. [She fulls upon the window seat. 

Marquis. He is dead! he isdead! Ah! his poor mother, who confided him to me, 

[ HTe runs about like a madman. After a few moments cries are heard from behind 
the scenes| There they are! there they are! 

Marquis. They are saved!—I see him!—Don Juan!—Don Juan !—Madame—he 
is saved ! 

Madame de Coulanges. How !~Is he not dead ? 


Marquis. There is their boat! they have picked up the men belonging to the other— 
one effort more, Don Juan! 


Madame de Coulanges. [Waving her handkerchief.| Courage, brave young man! 
You were not destined to die here ! * 

Marquis. Hold fast the rudder, Don Juan. One wave more—courage ! 

Madame de Coulanges. Ah! I can bear no more. | Throws herself upon a sofa. 

Marquis. Don Juan! Don Juan! [Cries from behind the scene.| They are saved. 

Marquis. Good—this one breaker more—it is the last—Victory !—they reach the 
shore—I shall die of joy !—Madame, Madame, come and see him bearing in his arms 
the being he has saved. Is not that courage? [Goes out. 

Madame de Coulanges. This, then, is that Don Juan! Miserable woman that I am! 
I expected to have met a fop—and I find a hero—ah! how different is he from the man 
my imagination pictured forth. 

Enter Don Juan, bearing in WaLLIs in a state of insensibility, the MARQuis, 

MapDAME DE TouRvVILLE, the Host, and WAITERS. 

Don Juan. Praise to God! How I rejoice having learned to swim !—ah! you here, 
Madam—may I entreat you to give us a little room ? 

Host. Take care of the sofa—put this napkin under him. 

Don Juan. A pretty time to think about your sofa! Lay him down gently! 

Marquis | Embracing him.| My son! my dear Don Juan! 

Host | To the waiters.] Go and warm a bed, while I fetch a physician. [Goes out. 

Don Juan. [To Madame de Coulanges.} I dare say you have salts about you—no 
pretty woman is without them. 

Madame de Coulanges. 1 will fetch some. [Goes out. 

Don Juan, He must recover—he was so very short a time under water— 
Look, your Excellency, under this coarse waistcoat, what a fine frilled shirt !—For 4 
Norwegian fisherman, this is sufficiently elegant. 

Marquis. (Jn a low voice.] Be silent. 

Don Juan. And why so? Rub his temples at your side, and the palm of his hand— 
How firmly he keeps them closed upon his breast!—ah, ah! a little box attached to 4 
ribbon. This tells a love tale, or the devil run away with me. 

Madame de Tourviile, Let us see. 

Marquis [| Taking the box.] Attend to the poor man ! 

Madame de Coulanges (Enters with a smelling bottle.] Here it is, ah! he begins 
to breathe—Mother, hold up his head. 





* The tragic death of the brave and unfortunate Porlier is known to every one- 
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Wallis. Where am I? 

Don Juan. Amongst friends, comrade. Well, how are you now ? 

Wallis [Putting his hands to his neck] My box ? 

Don Juan, Itis quite safe—The Marquis de la Romana has it—He will restore it 
to you—so let your mind be at ease, and drink what is offered to you. 

Wallis. The Marquis ?— 

Don Juan. Here, swallow this cordial. 

Marguis. Let him be put into the bed of Pedro, my valet. 

Don Juan [To Madame de Coulanges.| Look, Madam, upon this poor sailor—you 
see in him the model of lovers—He kept closely pressed to his breast a little box, which 
the Marquis has just taken, and which contains the portrait of a woman that his Excel- 
lency is going to show us. 

Marguis. Don Juan, you should have a little more respect for the secrets of the 
young man, 

Don Juan. Ah, so be it; but, for the trouble I have had, he must let me see, some 
day or other, whether she is pretty or not. 

Wallis. Where is he who saved me ? 

All. There he is. 

Wallis. Give me your hand, Sir. 

Don Juan. Come, comrade, try and get a little sleep ; and afterwards, to make you 
forget all the salt water you have drunk, I shall make you empty a bottle of genuine 
Sherry that shall put the life-blood into your heart again. 

| Wallis is led out accompanied by all except Don Juan and Madame de Coulanges. 

Madame de Coulanges. Sir——QOh Sir! how— 

Don Juan. I would give I know not how much to see that portrait. 

Madame de Coulanges. How shall I find words to express my admiration ? 

Don Juan. It is quite uncalled for—nothing was more simple for any one who could 
swim so well as I do—any one in my place would have done as much; but what is 
really singular is, that I never dived so well before. What extraordinary force one 
finds in moments like these, 

Madame de Coulanges. Oh Sir, Sir !——I cannot speak as I would wish. I—I—Let 
me embrace you. 

Don Juan. God be praised. I wish there was a shipwreck every day in the year 
under my windows.—But apropos, Madam, there were three persons in the boat we 
brought shore, 

Madame de Coulanges. [Embracing him again.] There—and again.—Oh I am a silly 
wretch,—but never in my life have I been so affected. [She weeps. 

Don Juan. What is the matter? You alarm me.—You have become paler than 
our drowned man. 

Madame de Coulanges. Oh! Sir,—it is nothing —But I cannot keep myself from 
weeping.-Fool that I am ! 

Don Juan. Ah, but where is my coat? I left it behind me in your hands, like the 
chaste Joseph. 

Madame de Coulanges. Be careful of yourself.—Go and change your clothes imme- 
diately—I entreat you. 

Don Juan. First permit me to conduct you to your apartment,—and may I beg to 
be allowed afterwards to call and know how you are ? 

Madame de Coulanges. Oh yes! Sir.—At all times. 

[She gocs out leaning upon Don Juan’s arm, with her handkerchief to her eyes.] 

Don Juan. [ Re-entering alone. } 
Here is an intrigue well begun.—A man drawn out of the water, and a secret to 
learn, —This certainly is something to make the day pass agreeably.—She is a devilish 
pretty woman though, and appears to have an excellent disposition.—There is nothing 
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I love so much as your frank and sincere people who carry their hearts upon their lips, 
Oh, faith, it is time for me to change, for I feel the cold beginning to strike. 
[ He is going out when the Marguis enter;. 

Marquis. We are now alone, Don Juan.—You are a brave Spaniard, and | yi 
open my heart to you. 

Don Juan. Speak, General, { am frying with impatience [aside] and dying with coli, 

Marquis. Do you know whom you have saved ? 

Don Juan, A fisherman—probably a smuggler ! 

Marquis. An English officer, the lieutenant of the Royal George, sent by the 
admiral on the station, with whom I have been in correspondence for some time back. 

Don Juan. 1 understand—bravo—I see it all—by St. Jago, this is delightful! And 
this honest admiral will whisk us out of this devil of an island ! 

Marquis. And take us back to old Spain, 

Don Juan. Spain! Oh my beloved country, I shall then again see you ! 

Marquis. And defend her, Don Juan ! 

Don Juan. And die for her! for liberty! Oh, death will appear sweet to me upon 
the soil of Spain! Dut how the devil shall we spirit away our division ? 

Marquis. All my soldicrs will follow me,—every thing is arranged, the English flee: 
will cast anchor in the bay before the prince can run hither with his Frenchmen to 
hinder our design. 

Don Juan. As to the foreigners who govern the island with us— 

Marquis. We have arms in our hands. 

Don Juan. And shall make use of them.—Viva.—But, confusion, this project inter- 
feres a little with my new made conquest. 

Marquis. Is it possible, Don Juan, that you can harbour such ideas in such a 
moment ? 

Don Juan, And why not? The country first, and afterwards, a little love by way 
of recreation. 

Marquis (Smiling.) You are a mad-cap, but a brave fellow, and in a short time | 
shall put your zeal to the proof. 

Don Juan. That is all I ask.—You shall see that though I am sometimes too much 
given to laughter, yet never shall I forget my honour or my country for a flirtation. 

Marguig. I am sure of it, my gallant boy—Recollect, that if the winds do not change 
in a few days we shall have quitted our prison. 

Don Juan. You transport me with joy.—Apropos, how fares the Englishman ? 

Marquis. Thanks to you, he has been enabled to give me some most useful informa- 
tion. You must accompany him on board, and bring me back the admiral’s final 
instructions. 

Don Juan. Dispose of me as you think proper.—It was without doubt the admiral’s 
letters that he had hung round his neck, like his mistresses portrait. 

Marquis, Precisely.—And yet you wished me to show them ! 

Don Juan. Poor devil_—He held them fast locked in his hands, even after he had 
become insensible.—Did you remark, the first word he uttered was an inquiry after his 
box ? 

Marquis. And this brave fellow exposed himself to an ignominious death, to secure 
the success of an enterprize ‘that interests his country but in a very trifling degree. 
With what ardour ought we not to be inflamed, who are going to avenge our country 
so basely betrayed. We who are going to fight for all that is dear to men of 
honour ! 

Don Juan. 1 hope we shall make ourselves talked of one day or another. 

Marquis. Of what consequence is it that posterity should forget our names, , 
it feels the effects of our generous efforts.—Don Juan, let the good you do be for 
own sake.—If, afterwards, Heaven should send us an Homer, let us be grateful. 


provided 


END OF THE FIRST DAY. 
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SeconpD Day. 
Scene I. The Apartment of Madame de Coulanges in th. Three Crowns. 


Enter MADAME DE TOURVILLE avd MADAME DE COULANGES, 


Madame de Tourville. What a simpleton you are.—Here are all your ideas turned 
topsy-turvey, because you have seen him play the diver. What a mighty fine thing it is 
« know how to swim, after one has been taught. And yet a carp could still show him 
some new tricks. 

Madame de Coulanges. But for a man of whom he knew nothing. And the people 
of the house say the shore is so dangerous ! 

Madame de Tourville. Well even so—he can swim. He is a man of courage, and 
that is all—but what affair is that of yours? Come make me your report. 

Madame de Coulanges. I have nothing to tell you. 

Madame de Tourville. Do you know that I am tempted to believe that you are 
smitten with’this little olive-coloured officer, who swims like a duck ? Your head is 
turned, my dear, You have seen nothing—while I at the first glance have discovered 
a conspiracy. 

Madame de Coulanges. A conspiracy !—Truly these are discoveries you are continu- 
ally making. 

Madame de Tourville. And much better is it to discover them where they are not, 
than not to find out any at all. Do you not know that there is always a recompence, 
besides the fixed salary, for each new plot that is brought to light? Tell me, did you 
not remark that the half-drowned sailor wore a cambrick shirt ? 

Madame de Coulanges. And what is there extraordinary in that ? 

Madame de Tourville. What is there extraordinary in it ? Come, come! it is quite 
clear your wits are gone. A cambrick shirt with a frill. Must I repeat it to you—a 
cambrick shirt, eh! It is the thread of a frightful conspiracy, there is enough in that 
to ruin twenty persons. 

Madame de Coulanges. What profound penetration you have. 

Madame de Tourville. And you, what profound stupidity. What, you cannot see 
at half a glance that this man is either a Swedish, a Russian, or an English spy ? 
Nay, it is certain that he is English, for if I mistake’ not, his shirt is of English 
cambrick.—Does this appear clear to you ? 

Madame de Coulanges. Clear ! 

Madame de Tourville. Hear me. He had besides in his waistcoat one button diffe- 
rent from the others, which bore the figure of an anchor—so that it is certain he comes 
from an English vessel. 

Madame de Coulanges. But all sailors have buttons of the same kind. 

Madame de Tourville. Innocent creature fthat you are! And portraits hung about 
their necks. How comical our little aid-de-camp was with his portrait of a woman. 
Faith, he played his part well, he is a shrewd spark, and counterfeited indifference to 
the life. And our worthy General ! who instantly pocketed the box, before one could 
scarcely get a glimpse of it. 

Madame de Coulanges. There may be much mystery under all this, but I shall 
vertainly not go and tire them with a tale of buttons, and cambrick shirts, and such like 
bagatelles. It would be the sure way of getting myself instantly recalled. 

Madame de Tourville. Bagatelles! bagatelles! Oh! Eliza—in affairs of this 
ind, nothing, however trifling, should be disregarded. Strange as it may appear, 
“Was a roasted pullet that led me to the discovery of General Pichegru’s place of con- 
‘calment ; and, without boasting, that brought me no little honour, not to talk of the 
profit. The circumstance was as follows :—It was in the time of your father, Captain 
Leblanc,—he had come back from the army, and was full of money, so that we lived 
"ght well, and kept a good fire in the house. One day then, on going to order a roast 
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fowl, the poulterer said to me. ‘* Good God, Madam, T am so sorry, but I have jus 
sold the last I had.” I, who knew the whole neighbourhood, wished to learn to whom. 
and I asked him who bought it. He told me, It was Mr. Such-a-one, and added, « ,, 
cockers himself up finely; for the last three days he has hada fowl every day {o; 
dinner.” Nota bene, it was exactly three since we had lost all traces of Gener) 
Pichegru. I turned all this in my head, and said to myself—zounds, neighbour, you; 
appetite has come back to you,—you have got the hungry worm. The next morning 
I returned and chose a brace of partridges, which were not yet roasted, remark, tha: | 
might, while they were doing, keep my poulterer chattering. Soon after in comes my 
man with the big appetite, and buys a roasted turkey, a beautiful bird upon my faith ! 
“Ah,” I said to him, “* Mr. Such-a-one, you have an excellent appetite—there jy 
enough there for two for a whole week.” He, giving a wink of the eye, said 
“* The fact is, that I have a couple of appetites.” A Frenchman would sooner be hanged 
than miss a bon mot. I stole a look at him—he turned away, took up his bird and 
was off. This was sufficient, for I was certain that he knew General Pichegru. I had 
my man soon whipped up; and for a handsome reward, he delivered, safe and sound, 
my general; and | got six thousand francs for my part in the affair. 

Madame de Coulanges. Oh, you are au fait at these things; but I have no talent 
for divining. 

Madame de Tourville. Do as you think proper—it is your own concern—for my 
part, I wash my hands of the business. If another should get the reward, or the state 
suffer, it will be no fault of mine. 

Madame de Coulanges. Folly! This Don Juan has the air of a —— 

Madame de Tourville. Shall I tell you what he has the air of ? He has the air of 
a man who loves women ; and if you were of my mind, you would eat your provender 
out of two mangers: this Colonel, who is moreover a Marquis, though nothing is said 
about it, his servants tell me is rolling in riches. 

Madame de Coulanges. Good God! how fatigued I am—TI have not been able to 
close my eyes the whole of the night. 

Madame de Tourville. He has a look as libertine as that of a sacristan. Ah, my 
dear girl, §f I had been as handsome as you, I should not be now where I am, and 
yet, if ig had me not along with you in your missions, what would you do? I must 
divi in four, be here, there, and every where, to bring game to Mademoiselle, 
whe! y the trouble of stooping to take it, and say, thank you, for the money it 





Madame de Coulanges [Ironically|. To say nothing of the honour. 

Madame de Tourville. Bah, bah! Why should we trouble our ueads about that, 
when birds of much finer feathers do dirtier work. 

Enter a WatTinG Marp. 

Madame, Colonel Don Juan Diaz wishes to know if he may be permitted to see you, 
Ladies ? 

Madame de Tourville. Certainly. There is the advantage of being pretty. She need 
not give herself any trouble, it is only to show herself, and they run after her. 

Enter Don Juan. . 

Don Juan. Pardon me, ladies. I present myself before you, having no other claim 
to the favour than that of being your neighbour. I have taken the liberty of coming ” 
inquire, whether your health has not suffered from the scene you witnessed yesterday, 
Madam. (To Madame de Coulanges). 

Madame de Coulanges. I was certainly very much agitated. But yet never did J 
experience a more agreeable emotion. 
Madame de Tourville [Aside]. Well said. [Aloud.] Be good enough, Sir, to take 
chair. 
Madame de Coulanges. You, I hope, Sir, find no ill effects ; and the poor man whom 
you saved ? 
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Don Juan. Te is quite fresh and sturdy, and already talks of reneffiag his herring 
hunting. But, Madam, you appear still to be indisposed! How much I reproach 
myself for having brought the drowning man into your presence; but in the con- 
fusion— 

Madame de Coulanges. After having seen you braye death! But at present I am 

uite well. 
, Madame de Tourville [aside], She plays passion marvellously! [aloud]. You do 
not tell us how you find yourself after the imprudence you committed. Ah, young 
man! young man! but this is the way with you all! 

Madame de Coulanges [aside to her mother}. All? 

Don Juan. The truth is, that I passed a most agreeable night, delighted to have 
taken a salt water bath this season. 

Madame de Tourville. My daughter has never ceased talking of your courage. She 
was alarmed lest you should have taken a serious cold, 

Don Juan. I am quite proud at having caused her to think of me. But we military 
are proof against cold baths. 

Madame de Tourville. You have probably, Sir, in the course of your campaigning, 
met with my sons, two officers of the greatest promise? The elder, General Tourville, 
and the younger, Colonel Augustus de Tourville. 

Don Juan. I am ashamed to say, that I now hear these names for the first time ; 
but I scarcely ever read the bulletins. 

Madame de Tourville. Ah, you are right; they talk of nothing but blood. Ah! 
Mr. Diaz, I very much fear my sons will be sent into Spain, which would be a subject 
of no little grief to us, for it is a most unjust war. 

[Don Juan instead of reply 1g- plays with his sash.] 

Madame de Coulanges. I tk you told me that you resided for some time at 
Seville ? = 

Don Juan. Sufficiently long t# bring away a most grateful impression of that noble 
city and its inhabitants. But you, Madam, with the exception of their complexion, a 
little or so of the Moresco tint, re¢all to my mind all the charms of the ladies of Seville. 

Madame de Tourville. It is at Seville that your Junta sits? Ah! they are sturdy, 
brave fellows ; Romans of the time of Julius Ceasar. 

Madame de Coulanges. Colonel, you are no doubt a musician. In your capacity of 
Spaniard, you of course know how to play the guitar. I should like to put your talent 
to the proof, if I were not afraid of troubling you. 

Don Juan. Ah, Madam, how could any thing, which tends to amuse you, trouble 
me; but modesty apart, I only play the guitar well enough to give a serenade in case 
of need, or accompany the simple Spanish ballads. You, Madam, as a French wo- 
man, can only be pleased with grand Opera airs. 

Madame de Coulanges. You mistake altogether ; your plaintive melodies please me 
much more than that music without character, which it is so much the fashion to admire. 

Madame de Tourville. Your music drives me away—excuse me, Colonel Diaz— 
(wide to her daughter}. ‘The occasion is a fine one—take advantage of it, [Goes out. 

Don Juan. Since you like our Spanish ballads, will you be obliging enough to sing 
one for me ? 

Madame de Coulanges. But it may probably give yau the maladie du pays. 

Don Juan. Fortunately the performer will counteract the effect of the music. 

Madame de Coulanges. Here is a collection of ballads, choose one. 

Don Juan. This one, judging from its title, should be an old ballad. 

Madame de Coulanges [aside.] Alas! what a choice! 

. Don Juan. A Christian Knight in love with a Moresce lady—that is a favourite sub- 
ject with our poets. 

[Madame de Coulanges sings, and Don Juan accompanics her on the guitar.) 

J ULY, 1825, - . OE 
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BALLAD. 


My Don Alvaro di Luna 

Was a Knight of glorious meed, 
And Zamora was his birth-place ; 
Aquilon his haughty steed— 

And his sword was named Stecl-cleaver ; 
It had seen more Moslems bleed 
Than the beads upon my chaplet. 
Never Knight by valiant deed 
Had surpass’d him ; and in duel 
And in battle twas decreed 

He should ever be the conqueror— 
He the conqueror was indeed. 


But two beaming eyes subdued hin— 
Zobeida’s beaming eyes— 
Cirdiva’s Alcaldes’ daughter— 
Cdrdiva, the great and wise. 
In the fields he left his courser, 
To the ground his sword he flung ; 
His guitar he seized, and swiftly 
On a sable mule he sprung— 
On a sable mule, white-footes a 
And with love upon his tongue, 
Hurried to his Zobeida ; | 
And these simple words hung : 
O, I love thee—mount behind meo— 
To Zamora—maiden young ! 
Softly sighed his Zobeida— 
Noble Knight—I love thee—Yes ! 
With a perfect love I love thee ; 
But wilt thou my God confess, 
For my holy God is Allah— 
Thine is Christ !—In her distress 
Soon the Moorish maid will perish, 
For she cannot love thee less, 
And her heart is wounded sorely ; 
Thou canst not the maiden bless, 
For she is a Moorish maiden, 
Thou a Christian ! 

Silently, 
On his sable mule he mounted, 
To Zamora hastened he— 
That Zamora was his country, 
Where in deeds of charity 
All his wealth he scatter’d round him, | 
Thousand, thousand blessings be aa, 
On the meek and pious friar, 
Who in peace and purity 
Honour’d long Inigo’s convent— _ 
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Where he died, the broken hearted, 
Odorous in sanctity; 

For he loved a Moorish maiden, 
And a Christian Knight was he.* 


Madame de Coulanges (Sorrowfully]. Well! What do you think of it ? 

Don Juan. Charming! divinely sung !—I wish they would make a law in Spain 
forbidding all madmen to become Monks, except those who have run mad from love. 
This would serve to diminish the number of convents; and if there still remained any, 
that cause of seclusion would give foreigners a good idea of us. 

Madame de Coulanges. What do you think of the words ? 

Don Juan. They are like those of all our ancient ballads. Such were the absurd 
manners of the good old time. This Alvar de Luna was a pitiful animal! Eh, —s’ life. 
Why did not he turn a Mussulman instead of Monk. 

Madame de Coulanges. Ah! there are obstacles that separate for ever some persons, 
though made to love one another. 

Don Juan. How is that ? difference of religion or nation ? 

Madame de Coulanges. There may be many others. 

Don Juan, What are they ? 

Madame de Coulanges. For instance,—— 

Don Juan. Well! Cannot you find an example ?—Ah, tell me, Madam, would 
you find it impossible to renounce your country, and follow a husband who adored you ? 

Madame de Coulanges. On the contrary, it would be my duty as a wife. But~ 

Don Juan [Warmly]. But— 

Madame de Coulanges. I shall not marry again [forcing a smile}, the condition of a 
widow is so agreeable. 

Don Juan ( Aside}. The evil take the ballad ! 

Madame de Coulanges. Shall we have more music ? 

Don Juan. I should dread to fatigue you ; besides, my visit has been already too long. 

Madame de Coulanges. It will be always with the greatest pleasure that—but— 
[aside]. What shall I say to him to prevent him from thus coming to throw himself into 
the nets spread for him ? 

Enter a Waitine Matn. 

Maid. The Marquis de la Romana wishes to see you, Sir. 

Don Juan. My General before all other considerations. These are the principles of 
Don Alvar. Will you permit me, Madam? [Kisses Afadame de Coulanges’ hand 
and goes out. } 


Madame de Coulanges [To her Maid}. Come and unlace me—I am suffocating. 
) [Exeun. 
Scene II.—T7he Sea Shore. 


Don Juan, Watts, and SA1Lons, ina boat at the bottom of the stage—A sentinel 


pacing before the inn door, 

Wallis. See the sloop is nearing us. They have hung a lantern to the mast head. 

Don Juan. 1 see it glimmering like a glow-worm, about a league from us. 

Wallis. You have not yet got a sailor’s eye. They are much closer than you think. 
In an hour 1 shall land you here again, and all: will be settled. Lads, have you put 
enough of linen about your oars ? 

Sailor, That’s soon done ; they shall make no more noise than the paddle of a duck. 

Wallis. While passing before the mole, and the battery, lie down upon your oars 5 
and if they should hail us, be sure to make no answer. 


* Our readers will perceive that we have been indebted for this portion of our version, 
to the excellent translator of the Spanish ballads, which a short time ago graced the 
pages of the-Old Series of our Magazine —ED., 
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Don Juan. There is no danger of that. Every night the smugglers pass before the 
watch towers and the coast, without being perceived. 

[ A window opens, and Madame de Coulanges appears at the balcony of the Inn.} 

Don Juan. Ha! 

Wallis (In a low voice}, Somebody is watching us—push off. 

Don Juan (In a low voice}, Fear nothing, who could recognise us in this trim ?— 
[ To the sentinel]. You will be still on guard when I return ? 

Sentinel. Yes, Colonel. 

Madame de Coulanges [Singing without seeing them]. 

‘¢ For she is a Moorish maiden, 
“ Thou a Christian.” 

Don Juan. To the devil with the burthen of that song ! 

Wallis [To the sailors.] Quick, quick, this is rather an awkward place. 

Madame de Coulanges. Even the freshness of evening cannot allay the flame that 
burns me [ Perceiving Don Juan]. Ha! who are these men ? 

Wallis. Thunder and blood, Colonel! what are you doing planted there, under that 
balcony, like a may-pole. By God! there is some one coming from this side to cut off 
our retreat. Hush! not a word, 

MapaME DE TouURVILLE enters followed by a WatT1Ine Matp. 

Madame de Coulanges. Whoever you be—go away from hence ! 

Madame de Tourville. Ah, my God! Here are men marauding about the inn. 
Luckily the sentinel is here to protect us—and my daughter out upon the balcony— 
[She approaches the boat]. 

Wallis. Halt there! We are smugglers—do not discover us, and you shall have 
some tobacco for nothing. 

Madame de Tourville [Going nearer]. Ah! my good fellows, if you have any I 
should like to buy some. 

Wallis. It shall be sent to you—but come no nearer—push off—give me the rudder. 

[The boat rows away). 

Madame de Tourville. I should know that voice—and this person muffled up to the 
eyes in his cloak—and the sentinel who does not call out the guard. This is all very 
singular, but I shall come to the bottom of it, Let us goin. [They go into the inn. 






Scene III] — Apartment of Madame de Coulanges. 
MapaME DE CouLANGEs and MapAME DE TOURVILLE. 


Madame de Tourville. It is vain for you to say any more—I know it was he. 

Madame de Coulanges, 1 tell you it was not, and you might have perceived as clearly 
as I did that they were smugglers. 

Madame de Tourville, It may be so, but, nevertheless, I shall not go to bed till I see 
them return. 

Madame de Coulanges, But, mother, you will injure yourself. Let me watch for you- 

Madame de Tourville. No, no! get you to bed. You must preserve your complexion. 
But as 1 have none to lose I shall sit up. Besides, in these sort of affairs, I wish to see 
with my own eyes. Leave the shutter as I settled it—they must not perceive the light 
in our room, 

Madame de Coulanges. But they will not return probably for two or three days. 

Madame de Tourville. No, no! If these people are what I take them for, they will be 
back before sun-rise. The General appears to be in a state of great anxiety since we 
have come here. I heard him all the last night walking about his room, instesd of 
being in his bed. Come—all that is not natural. But let me have my own way. They 


must rise early that can escape me. 


Madame de Coulanges. Instead of fatigui 
the landlod if ny ofthe lodges an ahaa Tee PN OT 
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Madame de Tourvilie. Simpleton that you are! The landlord is, no doubt, bribed by 
them; and, besides, these people here are so careless. I have been playing 
bouillotte at the French Resident’s, and have eased them all of their ready money—ah ! 
what young ones they are still! But get you tosleep : you quite teaze me—do you know 
that it is nearly one o’clock ? 

Madame de Coulanges. I cannot sleep, while I know that you remain up watching. 

’ Madame de Tourviile. Oh! just as you please, There is still a light in the General’s 
room, I see the reflection in the water. If I dared, I should like to open the balcony 
door. 

Madame de Coulanges. Open it then—the air will relieve my head ache. 

Madame de Tourville, No—that would give the alarm to the old fox. Listen, he is 
walking [Madame de Coulanges throws down a chair]. Confound you !—cannot you 
remain quiet ? 

Madame de Coulanges. Oh! I have so hurt my foot ! 

Madame de Tourville. Hush ! with your nonsense. 

Madame de Coulanges. Oh ! I am in such pain !—oh ! 

Madame de Tourville, What light is that beyond there on the sea ? 

Madame de Coulanges, A beacon probably to show the channel. 

Madame de Tourville. I think rather it comes from that vessel under the Hamburgh 
colours that has been cruizing for some days past about the entrance of the Belt. 

Madame de Coulanges. Well, and suppose it is. What have you to do with a Ham- 
burgh vessel. 

Madame de Tourville. Hamburgh—Oh ! it belongs as much to Hamburgh as I do, 

Madame de Coulanges. You are always making such strange suppositions—I should 
be sorry so to load my conscience. 

Madame de Tourville. Conscience! You are enough to make me laugh with your 
conscience. You speak like a dirty monk—Hush! instead of one light, there are how 
two, but very dim—ha! ha! this becomes interesting. 

Madame de Coulanges [aside]. Alas! [aloud] Are you acquainted then with naval 
signals ? 

Madame de Tourville. And there is the light put out in the General’s rooni- 
bravissimo ! 

Madame de Coulanges. He is gone to bed, because he has more sense than we have. 

Madame de Tourville. Yes, yes, simpleton—I believe that he is going to rest. There 
his light reappears. It is probable you will say that his candle has been blown out, and 
that it has relighted itself, as sometimes happens. Three lights in the vessel! On our 
side eclipse—Ah ! the candle is again relighted. Ah! we have you, my dear Marquis de 
la Romana. How pale you are—I told you it was bad for you to sit up so late. Go, to 
bed, my dear Eliza, fortune will come to you while sleeping, for our fortune is now made, 

Madame de Coulanges. Would to Heaven it had been made long since ! 

Madame de Tourville, Well said, upon my faith. If so, we should have been at this 
time of the day rolling in our carriage in Paris, instead of blowing out fingers in this 
island. But, patience—there is but one light at present. 

Madame de Conlanges. Let us retite to bed now. 

Madame de Tourville. Ah! and my conscience ? No, I must stop to see them land. 
Until then I shall not have my conscience clear. I must have proofs, and they aré 
coming to me in that boat, If I dared, I should instantly go to the Resident’s—but 
Sn reel tate no putpose: He is such a silly animal. No, I shall write myself to 

e Prince, 

Madame de Coulanges, 1 feel as if my head were on fire. 

Madame dé Tourville. On our return to France, we shall make an excellent affair 
with the muslins—by giving a gown or two to the custom-house officer’s wife; we may 
Pass as niuch as we wish of them. 

Madame de Coulanges, Ah | would to God we hud never done any thing but smiggle. 
Madan de Tourville, Ah! child, it is necessary to take with both handsesI should 
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like to know what is become of your brother Charles. It is now two years since we 

Madame de Coulangcs. Ah! you know whathe is—you gave him such an excellen: 
education, that he scarcely knows how to write. 

Madame de Tourville. No matter. Charles is a lad that will push himself far 
enough, if a bullet do not put an end to his march. His colonel says he has the heart 
of alion. He is always the first where blows are to be given and taken. 

Madame de Coulanges. Yes, and mischief.to do [aside]. _ He should have been here, 

Madame de Tourville, He is the exact portrait of his father, M. Leblanc, who was 
captain of the Guards, and who died bravely in the field of honour. His lieutenant, who 
is the father of your brother Augustus, told me, that he had fifteen sabre cuts upon his 
head alone. 

Madame de Coulanges. Oh! horrible ! | 

Madame de Tourville. I must confess I have always had an inclination for your stout 
hearted people. The first lover I had was a General who went to America, where the 
savages eat him up, after having roastedhim, What I tell you is true. 

Madame de Coulanges. Oh! God! 

Madame de Tourville, I shall never forget a counsellor of state, who allowed me 
twelve thousand francs a year. One day he took very patiently, in my presence, a couple 
of slaps in the face from a little cornet of light horse, who was not worth a sous, Faith, 
I could not resist the temptation of quitting my Creesus, and taking up with my little 
cornet. If I were a man, J should have gone into the army—that’s certain. 

Madame de Coulanges. You see nothing at present. It is as I told you. 

Madame de Tourville. No, I see nothing yet. Hush! I see something black moving 
upon the water—it is either a wherry ora whale. Close the shutter a little more, Eliza. 

Madame de Coulanges, They are smugglers ? 

Madame de Tourviile. There is my man in the cloak—or rather yours. He shakes 
the hand of another, and jumps on shore. Will he enter the inn? Good night, Eliza. 

[ Goes out. 

Madame de Coulanges [alone]. He is lost! And it is I, miserable wretch, who have 
ruined him. Cursed be the day I landed on this island! Would to Heaven we had 
perished before reaching the port! Thus, the only man for whom I ever felt any thing 
like love is about to perish; and it is I, I who love him, that have put the cord round 
his neck ! He will believe that the woman whom he leved, while she feigned a generous 
passion for him, was bargaining for the price of his head. I sell Don Juan for gold! 
How has it happened that I could ever have consented to follow this frightful calling ? 
The most wretched prostitute that walks the streets is less degraded than I—a thief, a 
robber, is estimable in comparison with me—and I could———A great change must 
have taken place in me in a short time, for, when coming here, I only thought of the 
means of getting possession of this young man’s secrets, for the purpose of betraying ~ 
them—the atrocity of the act never once occurred to me—my love for him has opened 
my eyes. Ah! Juan Diaz, it is you alone who can draw me from the depth into which 
they have plunged me—yes, the die is cast. I will attach myself to his fate—I will 
tell him every thing—I will abandon all to follow him. My country—of what import- 
ance is my country to me ? My family—which has only studied to destroy a naturally 
upright mind, and fashion me to vice—my family is odious to me. There is nothing 
left me to love but Juan Diaz. But would he have me knowing what I am? and 
conceal from him.—No, Juan Diaz is not a lover from whom I could conceal any thing ; 
and yet to tell him—he who becomes fired with indignation at the bare mention of an 
act of baseness !—he would drive me far from him. He would, I am sure, prefer the 
coarsest and vulgarest kitchen wench, to the beautiful Eliza, who makes a bait 
of her love to lead men to death. Well, let him think what he may of me, I 
love him too well to take any concern about myself. Sooner or later -he will know 
who I am. Probably he would think less unkindly of me should he learn it from 
myself, He wil] be convinced of my love, for what but love could urge me to such a0 
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avowal. I will tell him all—I expose myself to his anger—no matter. I will save 
him, though he should strike me—trample on me—spit upon me.—I will save him. 
_I shall more willingly receive the blows of Juan Diaz, than the bank bills stained 
with his blood. Probably he will take pity on an unfortunate creature, who was not 
born with a soul inclined to infamy, but who has been forced into it by those who sur- 
rounded her. They have not, however, succeeded in entirely destroying my conscience. 
Conscience ? No, it is dead within me ; for a long time its voice has been silent. My 
present resolution is not dictated by virtue nor conscience ; it is love, love alone that can 
enable me to do one good action before my death. [ Exit. 


Scene IV.—Bed Room of Don Juan Diaz. 


Enter MaDAME DE COULANGES. | 

Madame de Coulanges. He is still with the General. How I tremble on entering this 
rom. This is the first good action of my life, and yet I tremble! It appears to me 
as if I saw him every where—| she looks upon a table] A letter just begun. He was pro- 
bably writing to the woman of his heart, in Spain; and when he shall have returned to 
her, never will he write a word to poor Eliza! This is his seal, with his arms engraven 
on it—and my name is so obscure! A swan and the motto ** Sans tache.” Ah! never 
will he belie his motto, The portrait of a woman—it is certainly that of his mother. 

Enter Don Juan. 

Don Juan {aside}. What an agreeable surprise. They have sworn, it appears, not 
to let me have any sleep. 

Madame de Coulanges (not seeing him]. These are like his features, but his mouth 
has not this disdainful expression. 

Don Juan [aside]. What the devil is she doing ? 

Madame de Coulanges | perceiving him]. Ah! 

Don Juan [throwing himself on his knees]. You see at your feet, Madam, the most 
ardent of lovers : charming Eliza, let me prove to you—— 

Madame de Coulanges (aside.} I shall never have the courage—— 

Don Juan, All the passion you have lighted up in my heart. Let us shut the door, 
and—— 

Madame de Coulanges [repelling him]. Colonel Don Juan, this is no time to speak 
of love, when the sword is suspended over your head. 

Don Juan. But you are in my arms—— 

Madame de Coulanges. Cease, I pray you, and listen to me. 

Don Juan. What's the matter, Madam ? you appear greatly agitated. 

Madame de Coulanges. All your projects are known ; you and your General are lost. 

Don Juan {aside}. Heavens ! [aloud] What projects ? I really do not know to what 
you allude. 

Madame de Coulanges. You are in communication with the English—you yourself 
have just had a conference with them on board that vessel, which is cruizing in sight of 
our windows. The General has made signals, which have been observed—many eyes 
are fixed upon you—you are surrounded by enemies—it is for you to make an effort to 
escape from them. 

Don Juan. But, really Madam, I am shocked at my mistake—I have good reason to 
blush before you. 

Madame de Coulanges. No, Sir; you need not blush before me. Look to your 
safety, and command me, if I can be any way useful to you. 

Don Juan. You know all—what gratitude do we not owe you! how can we ever ?-— 

Madame de Coulanges. Speak—have you any need of me ? b 

Don Juan, Ah! let us know who it is that watches us—he shall not be long in the 
land of the living. | 

Madame de Coulanges. Sir !—I know not how— 

Don Juan, Finish your work—save us, enable us to take @ just yengeance Ah! 
Madam, speak, I beseech you, 
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Madame de Coulanges. But—I dare not-—— . 
Dow Jom. Pee ig, Madam jam wt hee wpe you? Oh Heian 
If youshould consent to trust me. 
Madame de Coulanges. I believe—that it is probably——_ 
Don Juan. The French Resident ? 54m inn dis maleheade de tartar es: 
Madame de Coulanges. No, no! er a ee 
Don Juan, Your mother met us, but—_—- 
Madame de Coulanges. Oh! it is not she that will betray yous she took you for 
smugglers. But there were men concealed who saw all. I observed them. — 
Don Juan. They were placed there then by the Resident. Life of God! 
Madame de Coulanges. He is so silly—that you have nothing to fear from him. In 
fine, reflect and make the best atranigenients you'dte le "hd reckon wpon me if I cn 
be in any way useful to you. Adieu. [ Goes out. 
Don Juan, Stop, guardian Angel—but she has fled. Here we dre in a pretty 
position. I must a¢quaint the Marquis with it. 

END OF THE SECOND DAY: 








Tarrp Day. 
Scene I.—Saloon. 


Don Juan. — Maravis. 


Don Juan. It is in vain thet, I have eupiplicated—it was ietpossibte Str the to de0her 
It appears that she is unwell. 

Marquis. This devil of a woman is a sorceress ! 

Don Juan, Well, General, you will allow at present that it is not so bad a plan to 
qray nen apTentenigne A. AER REESE ae 

Marquis. I have strong suspicions of her mother. 

Don Juan. Her mother? She is a good natured old fool. She kept talking during 
two long hours to me to-day, of her dear sons that are with the army ; and then she 
loves her daughter so tenderly. ‘Trust me—she is a woman without a grain of guile in 
her composition. 

Marquis. But, in fine, what had she to do upon aiias shore'at so late reanertg when 
you were setting off ? 

Don Juan. How should I know. She told me that she mb some shanfyen pita 
evening, and that she had informed the burgomaster, in order tliat he shiéuld:look to it 
She recounted to me all the terrible dreams she had had of poignards; sceptres, &c. 
And I told her in return so many frightful things, that she will not see distinetly for 
some time. 

Marquis. The English fleet will soon be in the bay, and put an end to our inguic- 
tudes, God grant the wind may not change! 

Enter MapamME DE TourvILyE. | 

Don Juan, Ah, Madame, I beseech you tell me how your daughter is? ~ 

Madame de Tourville. Something better this morning, God be thanked. To 
dear ! she frightened me not a little at first; but Ihhope it will be nothitig. 

Marquis. Have the kindness to present my respects to her, 

Madame de Tourville. Much obliged to you, General: Oh if you inet wt « 
fright I had last night. 

Marquis. I have heard something of it: am 

Madame de Tourvill, Fit, to Veit’ with’ tie beh Pw \¢ French 
Resident's, who had invited me ahd my daughter to pass’ the | 
There was a great deal of company, the drawing-room was full’ 
quick in company; and then, when it-was already late; we were 
bewvillotte. Lat first refused, but as they Could not mak up a 
sacrificed myself and played, But once installed in my aril 
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pelieve how I carried all before me;—impossible to throw mie out, In fine, it’ was: 


Lan] 





offered me his arm, but I refused it, fearing the poor young man might be scolded for 
returning So late to the barracks. My son, when he was at the military school—— 

Don Juan [aside]. Ah! we're in for it—a history. 

Marquis. How many smugglers were there ? : 

Madame de Tourville. I saw two opposite the inn door; there was one muffled up 
in a huge black cloak, a most murderous looking fellow, with his belt stuck full of 
pistols. I thought he would have assassinated me. 

Marquis. Oh! they never do any thing of that sort. Should you not sometimes be glad 
to get a little Virginia or Guatimala snuff, instead of that which comes from your 
Imperial manufactory ? 

Madame de Tourville. You take me by my weak side. But yet, I would tell you 
something, if I did not fear that you would take me for a tell-tale. 

Marquis. Speak, Madam. 

Madame de Tourville. The sentinel at your door saw all, and yet never said a word. 
] do not tell you this in order that you may punish him. 

Marquis. Hush! You must not betray me. It was to me those smugglers came ; 
they brought me some American cigars. We cannot smoke any others ; is it not so ? 

Madame de Tourville. Very pretty doings; General; but be sure that I shall 
denounce you, if you do not give me some Virginia or Saint Vincent snuff to stop my 
mouth, 

Marquis. Agreed, I am happy in having some of both to offer you. 

Madame de Tourville. No, no, no! What I said was but in jest; I do not wish to 
deprive you of any. 

Marquis. You must take some ; it is for my own security. I wish that you should 
compromise yourself by taking part in the fraud. 

Madame de Towrville. Well, here is my box. 

Marquis. Keep it, and let me have the pleasure of giving you some bottles. 

Don Juan. When, Madame, shal] I be permitted to present my respects to your 
daughter? Ah, Madame de Tourville, I long ardently to see her. 

Madame de Tourville. She will not see any one at present [in @ low voice], and yet 
she never ceases speaking of you. 

Don Juan. Really ! and what does she say ? 

Madame de Tourville. Oh! a thousand things; but how should I recollect them. 
I must now go and keep her company. Adieu, Gentlemen. [ Goes out. 

Don Juan, We kiss your hands. Well, my Lord Marquis, what think you of her? 

Marquis. She must be an excellent actress if she is deluding us. At all events, we 
have now but a short time to be afraid of her. - [Exveunt. 


Scene Il.—French Resident’s Cabinet. 

Resident [alone]. This will be worth to me, at least, a Knight’s cross of the Legion of 
Honour. It is not so easy a matter to discover a conspiracy, and besides, ¥ think they 
will take into account the seng froid and steadiness I have shown in the midst of 
enemies. However, I hope the French troops will soon be here. I am impatient to 
find myself amongst my dear countrymen ; my position is frightful. With all the 
courage possible—a single man against @ division—one is not displeased to receive a 
reinforcement. 

Enter SERVANT. 

Servant. A Gentleman wishes to speak to you, Sir. 

Enter CuHaRiEs LEBLANC. 


Resident. What can I do for your service, Sir ? 
an a for that of his Majesty. Such 
the Imperial Gaatd. Ihave 






Charles Leblanc, Nothing for mine, Sir, but something 
*s you see me, Sir, E am First Lieutenant of Gren 
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cut off my mastachios, and put on a coloured coat to come here. I am then a8 you 
see an officer in the Imperial Guard. Bernadotte, the Prince de Ponte Coryo, I mean 
to say, has sent mehither. Here is my order for bringing to reason a certain Spanish 
General who is inclined to play the truant. You know what I wish to say ? 

Resident. Perfectly, Sir. But you bring with you probably seven or eight thousand 
men ? 

Charles Leblanc. Pshaw! Do you imagine we can transport a division of the army 
in a balloon? Mr. Resident, you appear to me to be a little green as yet. I come 
alone, I have not even brought my sabre with me, but J am a man of deeds, and | 
know how to manage matters. 

Resident [smiling.] The thing appears to me a little difficult or so. The Spaniards 
are numerous; and we cannot reckon much upon the Danes and Hanoverians who are 
with them. 

Charles Leblanc. No matter, we shall do without them. Now listen to me [sits 
down}. Ah! my loins are dislocated, I have killed three horses on the road,—listen! 
The heads of our columns cannot make their appearance here these three days; and in 
the meantime, the oven is heating. The Heligoland fleet has sailed, the wind is fair, 
the English will enter the Great Belt before we shall have seen the little one, and all 
will be lost. | 

Resident. You have very judiciously put your finger upon the wound. 

Charles Leblanc. I know not what you mean by that. But between you and me, 
the Prince de Ponte Corvo told me, that as you were a little allied to the dunderheads, 
I should concert measures with a certain Madame Coulanges and Madame Tourville 
who are here. 

Resident. Sir, you really have a manner of expressing yourself that I could not 
excuse, but in a military man. 

Charles Leblanc, Bring here your women. You see that I am knocked up. I left 
the seat of my breeches and a part of my skin sticking to the saddle of my horse, and | 
have now no time to make roundabout sentences; call up your mouchardes, Let us 
arrange our affairs, and then give me a bed or a bundle of straw to rest myself upon. 
For by the five thousand devils my body is beaten into the consistence of a roasted apple. 

Resident. Madame de Tourville was to have called upon me about this time, and I 
am surprized she has not already come. 

Charles Leblanc. Is that your breakfast ? Good. Call for a plate, knife, and fork, 
for yourself. To your health, little papa. By the holy pipe, but your wine is good. 
You are an honest fellow, or the devil fetch me. Oh, I am so ravenous I could eat my 
father without salt. 

Resident. [ Aside.] What a tone these people have, [Aloud.] Sir, I beg you to make 
yourself perfectly at home. 

Charles Leblanc. You are right, parbleu, you are right. I see that you are an 
honest fellow. I like your frank-hearted people. What's your name ?—not to be 
uncivil——. 

Resident. Baron Amadeus de Pacaret. : 

Charles Leblanc. To your health, noble Baron de Pacaret ; there is some good wine 
of that name. I call myself Charles Leblanc, First Lieutenant in the Imperial Guard, 
third battalion of Grenadiers—come, drink to my health most noble Baron. You have 
got no glass—take mine—morblew. When you are with the army, you must do as the 
army does. You have served ? 

Resident. Not in the army, but I have served in another way my Emperor and my 
country. 

Charles Leblanc. In the di—the diplomacy, with pen strokes,—so much the better, 
all that one runs the risk of catching in that way are a few ink spots, But these 
women, why do they not appear ? : 
Resident, I expect Madame de Tourville every moment. It would seem, Sit, o 
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considering you are a Frenchman and a Chevalier [ pointing to the ribbon of Charles 
Leblanc]—for you are a Chevalier, eh, eh, eh! you entertain but little respect for that 
charming sex destined —— 

Charles Leblanc. As charming as you please. I like women who hold their tongues 
and do not make you pay too much. To your good health, M. Pacaret. 

Resident. I hear a woman’s step—here she is. 

Enter MapaME DE TouRVILLE. 

Charles Leblanc. A thousand thunders ! it is my mother. 

Madame de Tourville. Ah, my child! embrace your mother, my dear little Charles. 

Charles Leblanc. Well, well,—are you not done yet? And is it really you ? 

Madame de Tourville. My dear boy! 

Charles Leblanc. Your most obedient. You follow a pretty calling. If that should 
be known in the regiment. The devil strangle me, if I would not rather see you 
a corpse, than a moucharde. 

Madame de Tourville. Oh, Charles ! 

Charles Leblanc. My sister is, I suppose, enrolled in the same regiment. Let her not 
come near me. ‘There is no filial respect due from me to her. Hush! Attention and 
silence. Let me throw off a glass to digest this intelligence. But, it is not much after 
all. Listen, papa Pacaret. Thisis what I have devised. You shall invite General 
la Romana to dine to morrow—do you hear ? 

Resident. But if he should refuse ? 

Charles Leblanc. He dare not. - You have here fifty French soldiers ? 

Resident. There is a company of light horse here. 

Charles Leblanc. That is sufficient, Will you invite General Romana, his staff, 
the Danish officers. You will place me next the General at dinner. Then between the 
dessert and the cheese, you will propose the health of the Emperor; that is, the signal 
upon which we have agreed. My light horsemen, who will be in readiness, will then 
enter and level the carbines at the Spaniards. I shall seize the General by the 
collar on one side, and you on the other. Should they make any difficulty about sur- 
rendering themselves, you and I will throw ourselves under the table, and our men 
discharge their pieces each at his Spaniard. We shall then barricade the doors, and the 
Danes and other canailles will have an easy job of it, with the disorganized and un- 
officered Spaniards. At all events, we shall hold out as long as we can, and if the 
doors should be forced, we will kill our prisoners, and then blow each other’s brains out. 
What do you say to that ? 

Resident. Sir, but—the measure is—a little—violent. 

Madame de Tourville. It appears to me that we might—— 

Charles Leblanc. Mr. Pacaret, are you a good pistol shot ? 

Resident [affecting great firmness}. I never miss my man at thirty paces. 

Charles Leblanc. The devil you don’t—so much the better—you will give proof of 
your skill should there be occasion. You will act like a brave man, will you not ? 

Resident, Undoubtedly : I am a Frenchman, But we should be more certain of 
Success Were we to wait——— 

Charles Leblanc. For the arrival of the English,—is it not so ? 

Resident. No! but of the French. 

Racy Leblanc. Eh! Morbleu, have you forgotten that they cannot be here these 
ree days ? 

Madame de Tourville. There is a way of doing the thing with less risk—with a 
little arsenic. 

Charles Leblanc. Arsenic ! Thousand bomb-shells ! Do you take me for a poisoner— 
me, a Lieutenant in the Imperial Guard. Do you suppose that I should suffer arsenic 
to be given to brave soldiers, and let them die like rats. [ would rather blow my own 
brains out, than administer any other but leaden pills to soldiers. Arsenic! In 
the name of the devil! Arsenic ! 
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Madame de Tourville. But— 

Charles Leblanc. Silence. I am not a mouchard, do not speak to me Of arsenic, of 
I shall forget that you are my mother. And you, my little Baron, have the goodness ty 
execute the orders I bring you. Write your invitations, and if they are not 
may a cannon ball serve me fora pill if I do not make you eat the blade of my sabre, 

Resident. Sir, Sir. It is for the service of his Majesty—if my duty-——. 

Charles Leblanc. Come, you are a brave fellow, give me a handfull of your hand, 
and tell them to make me a bed. [He drinks off a glass and goes out, 

Resident. Faith, Madame, I must congratulate you ; your son is a pretty sort of youth, 

Madame de Tourville. Alas! He is the image of his deceased father, who knew 
nothing but his sabre. 

Resident. Here I am in a most pleasing position. 

Madame de Tourville. However, his advice is not to be neglected ; this plan must be 
executed. 

Resident. Well, be it so, but you will dine with us, Madame ? 

Madame de Tourville. But, Sir, I could be of no manner of use to you. 

Resident. Morbleu, Madame, you shall dine with us, or the devil fetch me if I do 
not have you arrested. 

Madame de Tourville. Well, Sir, I accept your invitation. I will come, and let you 
see, that though a woman I have more courage than yourself, my little diplomatist. 
Adieu. [ Goes out. 

Resident {alone}. Heaven and Earth! Death and fury! May the devil fetch me, 
if he would only take me away from this———Unfortunate man that I am—what will 
become of me? I should prefer even going to a field of battle, to finding myself in the 
midst of this affray ; in the one a man might contrive to get out of the reach of the 
balls. Miserable man that I am—and I thought diplomacy so easy a business, and in 
this cursed island—I am so unprovided with any thing. But why should he not 
await the coming of the French troops—he will ruin every thing with his precipita- 
tion. Ah, if I had been allowed to do it my own way! 1 should have made sure of 
the cross of the Legion of Honour—and now it is this huge blustering shark of an 
officer that will carry off the prize—an ignoramus, that knows nothing whatsoever of 
diplomacy —who has never opened a Vatel—and I—ah, if they should commit a mistake 
in the confusion ! Cursed profession! dog’s life—infernal island! These are the pistols 
I am to make use of.—Let me see, I shall put twelve balls in each, and whomever I fire 
at shall not escape. Come, come! A man can die but once! Let them come on, 
these Spaniards! let them come on. Every Frenchman is a soldier! [maneuvres 
with the pistols]. But, softly—what an admirable idea! No, these are not the arms 
of a diplomatist [lays down the pistols]. Towards the conclusion of dinner, I shall 
say, permit me to goand fetch you a few bottles of old and excellent wine—that’s it, 
and they will manage their affairs without me. Parbleu, see what it is to have a head. 
This may be called getting handsomely out of the business. And should our Liev- 
tenant be killed in the confusion, I shall draw up a report—and then—then—itis a clear 
case, I shall become an ambassador! Morbleu, what it is to have a little wit in one’s 
anger! A blustering bully like this Leblanc, may do for the knock down work upon 
occasion ; but we diplomatists, we always know—we know how to manage oar 

out. 


Scene III.—Saloon in the Inn. 


Don Juan.—MabaME DE COULANGES, 
Don Juan. I beseech you, excuse my impatience ; but, I found you alone, in my 
bed room, at so late an hour, and you came there to save us ! 
Madame de Coulanges. Let us say no more of that, Sir.—Are you sure of succeedig 
—Are all your arrangements made ? 
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Don Juan. Yes—our regiments are marching towards Nybourg. The English fleet 
will be— 


Madame de Coulanges. I do not ask you to tell me any thing. Keep your own 
counsel—but are you sure of success ? 

Don Juan. As much so as human prudence can warrant. 

Madame de Coulanges. I am very glad of it. 

Don Juan. In a short time I shall be in Spain. 

Madame de Coulanges. What joy will you not feel on finding yourself in the midst 
of your friends, after so long an absence! 

Don Juan. Alas! But a short time back I burned to return to Gallicia ; but now I 
feel unhappy at the idea of quitting this savage island. 

Madame de Coulanges. Think of the calls upon you, Sir. You are going to fight for 
your country. You will have a thousand things to occupy your attention. As for me—I 
—I hope that no misfortune will befall you in Spain—that peace will soon be restored, 
and then, if you should come into France—I shall feel great pleasure in seeing you. 

Don Juan. I see nothing but sorrow before me—You have been my good angel— 
and now— 

Madame de Coulanges. I shall see you once more before your departure. I am em- 
broidering a little purse, which I shall beg of you to accept in remembrance of me. 

Don Juan. I can no longer resist, —Madam, give me either life or death—tell me, will 
you ?—I scarcely dare propose it to you,—will you accept my name, and accompany me 
to my unfortunate country ? 

Madame de Coulanges. Sir !—What is it that you propose tome. [ Aside.] Oh! if I 
did not love him so much ! 

Don Juan. I know that Spain is but a dull place of residence for a Frenchwoman, 
particularly in the state in which it now is; a canvas tent with only the straw of a 
biveuae must be the chamber of Juan Diaz’s wife for a long time to come. I do 
not speak to you of my fortune and my birth. Your soul is of too elevated an order to 
be touched by such considerations ; but—if the most ardent love, and the most profound 
esteem, should appear worthy of your heart.—You probably think that I do not love 
you enough for yourself—that I only offer you a share in misfortunes and sufferings— 
but what can I do? my country calls me—and I feel that I cannot live without you ! 

Madame de Coulanges. Sir, can it be possible—you offer me your hand—I am a 
Frenchwoman without fortune. How can you think of me and renounce the brilliant 
alliance that probably awaits you ? 

Don Juan, And is it really true that you have no repugnance towards me ?—that 
you love me ? 

Madame de Coulanges. Yes, Don Juan, I love you, but I cannot marry you—that 
lust never be=-ask me no more ! 

Don Juan. I am the happiest of men.—Think no more of the difference of fortune— 
of what consequences is it.—If you were richer than I would you not love me ? 

Madame de Coulanges. Oh would to Heaven it were so! 

Don Juan. Well, then, let me show myself as generous as yourself. 

Pie a. de Coulanges. No! leave me—you have made me happy—I am satisfied— 
leu! 

Don Juan. What means this mystery? Tell me your scruples—my love will soon 
conquer them. 

Madame de Coulanges. I cannot. 
Don Juan. You throw me into despair. 
Madame de Coulanges. My family is so numerous ' 
pe Juan. I have fortune sufficient for all. 
me de Coulanges, My mother— 
Don Juan. I will prevail upon her to follow us. 
Madame de Coulanges. Impossibleeshe would never consent. 
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Don Juan. You are concealing from me some vain scruple ; Eliza, I entreat you by 
our love to tell it to me. 

Madame de Coulanges. Since you insist ; listen Don Juan. You are going to Spain 
where the most important interests will call for all your efforts and attention, Inthe 
midst of the tumults and dangers of war what would become of me ?—A wife would be 
a burden to you—think of the vicissitudes of war. 

Don Juan [striking his forchcad]. I thought that a woman could love as I do' 
Adieu, Madam, you have taught me my duty. Yes, I will return to Spain; and | 
trust the first cannon ball fired after my arrival will reach me—You will at least not 
have the misfortune of being a widow. 

Madame de Coulanges. Stop, Don Juan; do not believe what I have said to you— 
The ball which kills you will also strike me to the heart. It isa much more terrible 
reason that prevents me from marrying you ; and 1 love you too well to marry you 
without disclosing it to you ; but do not question me about it, if you wish to preserve any 
affection for me.—Adieu, Don Juan, I shall never cease to think of you. 

Don Juan. Eliza—Eliza, I swear to you upon my honour, that I will never seek to 
know that reason—never speak to you of it—never have the least unquietude relative to 
it—nothing can ever change my affection ; but if you have really any love for me, cor- 
sent to accompany me. What childish scruple can it be that stops you ? 

Madame de Coulanges. Don Juan, in declaring to me your love, you have rendered 
me more happy then I have ever been in my life ; but now you force me to yield all 
that happiness—however, it must be so—you insist upon it. 

Don Juan. No, I do not—Tell me nothing—I swear to you before hand, that no- 
thing you may tell me can prevent me from loving you—after my honeur, you are to 
me the next dearest object in the world. 

Madame de Coulanges. No, you shall never know my secret. 

[Goes into her room and fastens the door. 

Don Juan [alone]. What is the matter! is she mad ? Whatcan the secret be that she 
does not avow? [Knocks at the door.] Eliza—Eliza—she answers not! Eliza—never 
was there a more miserable man—all kinds of misfortunes concur to overwhelm me.— 
I know not what to think of her! And yet I never loved her so much as at this mo- 
ment. Ah! God be praised! here comes her mother. 

Enter MADAME DE TouRVILLE. 

Come, Madam, and restore me to life—I am a lost man, if you do not aid me. 
Madame de Tourville. What is the matter, Sir.—How can I be useful to you ? 
Don Juan. Ah, Madam, my destiny is in your hands; I am very unhappy—! have 

just made an avowal of my passion to your daughter. 

Madame de Tourville. How, Sir—to my daughter! 

Don Juan. Yes, I adore her—I cannot live without her; she has confessed that she 
had no objection to me—that she loved me—and then—I know not what singular ides 
took possession of her—she told me that she would never be my wife.—Ah! Madam, 
if you have any influence over her. 

Madame de Tourville. You want to marry my daughter! 

Don Juan, Oh! if she would consent, I should be the happiest of mankind. 

Madame de Tourville. You! {Aside.] What have I done, fool that I am, I never 
thought of this ! : 

Don Juan. But notwithstanding all my prayers, she refused to tell me the motive 
scruple. 

Madame de Tourville. But, Sir, the difference of fortune, may it not be— 

Don Juan. Oh! do not speak to me of that—I have thirty thousand piastres 8 ye"; 
I am rich—noble—but, to what purpose ? She has some extravagant scruple—she co- 
ceals it from me, and dooms me to death. . 

Madame de Tourville [aside.] Fool that I was, what could I have been thinking 
of—there was much more to be gained in this quarter. a siel 
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Don Juan. I entteat you, Madam, in the name of Heaven, go and speak to her—be 
from this moment my mother—solicit for me—tell her how wretched I shall be if she 
does not consent to be mine,——But you, Madam, probably entertain the same scruples 
as your daughter ? 

Madame de Tourville. 1, Colonel—no—on the contrary, I have the highest esteem 
for you—I desire the honour of your alliance. [aside] Her head is turned. 

Don Juan. You overwhelm me.—Hasten my dear Madame de Tourville, tell her 
that I do not wish to know her secrets—say, if she does not hate me. 

Madame de Tourville, Believe me, Colonel, that there is nothing at the bottom of 
all this but some childish absurdity; I have brought up my daughter too well, to allow 
her having any thing serious to conceal. [ Aside.) I should be a pretty simpleton to miss 
the ball at the rebound. The reward would be trifling in comparison to what I 
may derive from this—I shall tell him all. 

Don Juan. Ah, Madam, my only hope is in you. 

Madame de Tourville. Listen, young man, I have something very serious to tell you. 

Don Juan. My dear Madam de Tourville, go to her—bring her here—I can listen 
to nothing at present. 

Madame de Tourville. A little patience, rash youth. I have just come from the 
Resident’s, with whom I had some business. As there was some one with him, I 
waited for a short time in the anti-chamber. The curiosity natural to my sex, I must 
confess, made me listen to what they were saying, and as the partition was a slight one, 
I heard all, And could you guess what it was ?— He was plotting, Mr. Juan Diaz, with 
a young man as hot-headed as yourself, to invite the General to dinner, where he was to 
be assassinated or made prisoner, and kept in confinement until the French troops, who 
are on their way, should arrive here, and exterminate all the Spaniards in the island. 

Don Juan. Heavens !—the Resident ! 

Madame de Tourville. The young man who was with him appeared to be unwilling 
to consent to this, and endeavoured to show how atrocious such conduct would be—but 
the villain of a Resident threatened to have him shot, and he was obliged to consent, 
though very much against his will, I am sure. 

Don Juan. There was only this misfortune wanting to me! 

Madame de Tourville. You will not do any harm to this young man, I hope? as to 
the Resident, he is a confirmed old scoundrel, and deserving of your utmost anger. 

Don Juan. I must go to the Marquis de la Romana—be good enough to come along 
with me. 

Madame de Tourville. We must not let the Resident escape—I am still trembling 
with horror at his infamous treachery—you should have him instantly shot, without 
listening to hin—as to the other ——~ 

Don Juan. His affair is quite clear. 

Madame de Tourville, You have promised me to pardon him—but hearken, 
young man—hearken, my child. 

Don Juan. Ah! my good mother! 

Madame de Tourville. 1 will bring my daughter to you—and while you are making 
your peace with her, I will go and inform the General of every thing—and by that 
means we shall kill two birds with one stone. 

Don Juan, Go instantly to her—I will return here in a moment. 

_ Madame de Tourville. No, remain here—I will bring her to you immediately. She 
is simple and innocent—this poor Eliza—faith, between you and me, her first 
husband, Was an old dotard. 

Don Juan, Go! and return quickly. 

Madame de Tourville. Now for an ambush—don’t say a word—stand at that side of 
the door [Knocks]. It is 1, your mother, open Eliza. [Goes in. 
Don Juan {alone}. 1 know not whether it be a good angel or the devil that conducts 














our affairs ; but my head is splitting ! I can hold out no longer. Never WAS T $0 pu 
to the proof. ‘Hark! cries beta mae Tapert = ha yh 

Madame de Tourviile. Help, Colonel—hasten hete. * *' 

[Don Juan goes into the room, and returns, bearing ‘out Madame de Coulenger, 

Don Juan. Oh, you shall not again escape from me. You ate mine for Hie Voit 
mother consents. 

Madame de Tourville. Ah, this tender scene brings the’ tele into my eyes. Come 
my children—love each other, and be happy—it “is ‘our mother who blesses you. 
[ Aside to Don Juan.| Tam going to the General. "Goes out. 

Don Juan. In the name of Heaven! look upon me Eliza f “"What have I done to 
you. Can it be, that you no longer love me? Give me your hand. ‘Ah, it'is in vain 
that you struggle. You must take this ring. [He forces a ring upon her finger.) 
There is now nothing more to be said. You have my ring—long Tive the Marchioness 
of * * * 

Madame de Coulanges. You wish then to know all? ‘Leave~me—take back your 
ring, and keep it for some other Marchioness. Do you know, Don Jtian, for what 
purpose I came to this island? They promised me six thousand francs a year, to come 
here and get into your confidence, for the purpose of a your sectets. Whit 
think you of that, Don Juan ? 

Don Juan. Ah! tomes 

Madame de Coulanges. Now you know the ‘honotrable ‘profession ‘T follow. 
My real name is Leblanc. If you wish to know the’'stéry of imy lifétisten for a 
moment. You do not yet know all, and have need of your courage. 

Don Juau. For pity’s sake, cease! You are jéesting. =~ 

Madame de Coulanges. Hear me.—My mother broiglt' mé up With the hope that 
my beauty and my talents would prove’ a source of wedlth to her. Surrounded by a 
family accustomed to infamy, is it to be wondered at, that I profited so well by the 
examples continually before my eyes ?) Yes, Don Juan, I ain ih the pay of the ‘police. 
They have sent me hither to seduce you, to draw from’ you the setrets of ‘your friend, 
and conduct you both to the scaffold. [She falls upon a sopho. 

Don Juan, Eliza—Oh, you have given me my death blow, Eliza. 

Madame de Coulanges. What, have you not fled from me! 

Don Juan, You are ill, Elizat You are mad! 

Madame de Coulanges. Leave me, Sir, you will be polluted by touching a wretch 
like me. I shall have strength enough to get to my room unsupported. 

[She endeavours to rise, but falls again. 

Don Juan. Eliza! all that you have said is false. Have not you and your mother 
revealed to me the plan of destruction, prepared for us by our enemies ? 

Madame de Coulanges. Tknow not what my mother may have told you ; but T,—Don 
Juan, I have been paid, paid to find out your secrets. 

Don Juan. I cannot believe you. 

Madame de Coulanges. The moment I came to know you, my whole sotil underwent 
a change.—My eyes were opened.—For the ‘first time, it struck me, that I was doing 
wrong.—I wished to save you. O ! Don Juan, the love that I feel for you, —-siffer me to 
speak once more of that love—my love for you has changed my being. i begin to see 
what virtue is ; it is—it is the wish to please you. ~ * 

Don Juan. Unhappy woman.—Cursed be the barbarians who cotrupted ag? Som ' 

Madame de Coulanges. O ! Don Juan, you pity me. “But'you are so” Fon 
feel even for your hotse when he suffers. Oh ! I shall'think wae ae life.—Per- 
haps God will have pity on me; for yes, thete is ‘a God in Heaven 
Don Juan. But at present ‘you love virtod? ER THR i ’ 

SL ees love you with all te ig yoy tgs 
you—-i see it. 
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Don Juan [after a pause]. Hear me, Eliza, be candid—one single question. Have 
you ever been instrumental to the death of human being ?—But no, answer me not. 
What right have I to ask you such a question? I who fought at Trafalgar, ‘at Eylau, 
at Friedland, for the despot of the world, Have 1 not assisted in the destruction of 
brave men, fighting for the liberty of their country? But a few days ago, would I 
not at the first sound of the drum, have sabred a patriot, for the good pleasure of the 
Emperor ? And yet I dare to ask you such a question. All men are wolves and mone 
sters! I am tempted to blow her brains out, and then kill myself on her body. 

Madame de Coulanges. I shall answer, Don Juan. I swear to you by ——; but 
who will believe an oath from my mouth ? No, I never caused the death of any one.— 
Rise up, Don Juan, take back yourring. But thank the chance that has protected me. 
If these hands that you kiss, are unstained by innocent blood, I have to thank chance 
alone for it. Had I not met with you, I know not what I might have done. 

Don Juan. You are as virtuous, Eliza,—you are more virtuous than those puri- 
tanical beings, who, because they have passed their lives in a convent, boast of having 
resisted temptation. Eliza, you are my wife! Your mother sball remain here. I 
will give her as much money as she may wish for. But you—you shall accompany 
me, and share in all my fortunes. 

Madame de Coulanges. You are mad. In a short time you will change your mind, and 
then you will be astonished that you could ever have felt even pity for a creature like me. 

Don Juan. Never, never ! 

Madame de Coulanges. Yes, I am sufficiently happy,—since you have not spurned 
me with your foot, as if I were some noxious reptile. J am not willing to become the 
bane of your life, by taking you at your word, in a moment of enthusiasm, You 
must find a wife who shall be worthy of you. Adieu. 

Don Juan, Eliza! you shall not leave me. I cannot live without you. I shal] never 
love any one, but you. Come with me. They will never know any thing of your history 
in Spain. 

Madame de Coulanges. Ah! Don Juan! [takes his hand]—Be it so, I am yours. 
But will not be your wife, I will be your mistress, your servant ; when you become tired 
of me, you can drive me away. If you can bear me near you, we are united for life and 
death. 

Don Juan. You shall be my mistress and my wife [kisses her]. 

Madame de Coulanges. My resolution is now taken, and I shall not change it. 

Enter MaDaME DE TouRVILLE. 

Madame de Tourville. In one another’s arms! At length I am satisfied—I told you 
that she wished for nothing better. _ 

Don Juan. Eliza, leave us for an instant—I will shortly rejoin you in my room. 

[Madame de Coulanges goes out. 

Madame de Tourville. Faith, Colonel, you have made quick work of it. But I am 
come from the Marquis who wishes to see you. 

Don Juan. I know who you are, Madam; and if I pleased, I might have you 
hanged. Will you take ten thousand piastres to remain here, or go to the devil if you 
vill, on condition of never again seeing, speaking, or writing to your daughter ? 

Madame de Tourville. But, Sir, my deat daughter— 

Don Juan. Ten thousand piastres ! reflect on it ! 

Madame de Tourville. So loving a mother— 

Don Juan. Yes, or no ? ; 

Madame de Tourville. 1 accept the piastres—and yet it is rather hard for emother— 
Don Juan. Return to your apartment—you shall have them this evening ; do not 
attempt to quit the house, or the sentinels shall fire upon you. 

Daal de Towrville. At east, permit me for. the last time—— 

van. Retire, and do not enrage me. | = 
Madame de Tourville [aside]. What = cunning litle baggege! [Goode eut- 
JuLy, 1828. 2 F ) 
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Eater Manauis. 

Marquis. Faith I submit. There is nothing like you handsome fellows for finding 
put a secret. Madame de Tourville told us the truth—here is a letter from the Resident 
inviting me to dinner. 

Don Juan. Twelve bullets in his brain-pan—that’s what he deserves, 

Marquis, I do not intend to throw so many away upon him. I shall have his 
couriers arrested, and his dinner shall finish in a very different way from what he hopes ; 
It will be also the last that we shall eat in this island. The wind is favourable. To. 
morrow the English Admiral will cast anchor before Nybourg, I shall make sure of the 
Danish and German officers, in the same manner they purposed to do with us, 

Don Juan. Shoot them, shoot them, shoot them ; men in general are such 
that they are scarcely worth the cartridge that sends them into the other world. 

Marquis. The devil!—at what a rate you drive. I do not intend to put any one to 
death except the Resident, whom I shall have well and duly hanged to teach him that a 
dining-room should be held as sacred as the place where a congress holds its sittings, To. 
morrow he shall serve as an example to all future diplomatists, and as a sign to this inn, 

Don Juan. Amen ! 

Marquis. Take this note to Colonel Zamora—let all the couriers be arrested. The 
fiying artillery has arrived—I am going to write to the commandant. The fortress vill 
be occupied by the grenadiers of Catalonia. All the regiments will assemble at five 
o'clock upon the parade, and if the devil do not meddle with it, the Prince de Ponte 
Corvo shall not find a single man here to answer to his call. 

Don Juan. Ah! General ; I already long to find myself face to face with the French. 





[ Ereunt. 
Scene IV.—A Dining-room, 
Mazauis, Don Juan, the Restpent, CuaritEs LEBLANC, Spanish, Danish and 
German Officers at Table. 


Charles Leblanc. Let the dessert be brought in. 
Resident. Eh! not yet, not yet—it is not yet time; we have not done dining. 
Marquis. What's the matter with you, Baron; you appear to be unwell ? 
Resident. Nothing, absolutely nothing, General ; on the contrary, Mr. Leblane, stop 
—I wished to tell you not to drink that wine—I am going to bring in some whieh is 
particularly excellent, that I have had by me for a long time. I shall go for it myself. 
i? Charles Leblane [in a low voice]. Send a servant. 
Resident. No—I never confide the keys of my cellar to them—they are too awkward, 
they always break my bottles. 
ye Charles Leblanc. Oh! he is afraid of broken bottles. Go, then; we shall not com- 
mence the dessert till your return. 
- Resident. No ceremony, I entreat you—eat away. [Gocs out—the dessert is brought in. 

Marquis [to Charles Leblanc]. You appear to have been in the army, Sir? 

Charles Leblanc. It is not impossible. But for the present quarter of an hour I am 
secretary to Mr. Resident ; and, moreover, very much at your service. 

Marquis. Don Juan, do you recollect an officer that we picked up in Friedland ? He 
had been-covered with wounds, and thrown into a ditch by the Cossacks. 

Charles Leblanc. May the devil strangle them—it was I—you have a good memery, 
General. Now, my good friends ; attention to the word of command. As I am the 
representative for a quarter of an hour of Mr. Resident, seeing he has abandoned his 
post—I am going to propose to you the health of our own little Corporal. Heres © 
the health of His Majesty, the Emperor ! Long live the Emperor! [aside]. Why the 
devil do they not make their appearance ? 

[The Danish and German officers rise to drink the toa. 

The Marquis [rising]. It is now my turn, Gentlemen, and I have the honour of 
rae of His Majesty, Ferdinand VIL King of Spain, and the Indies! 
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Charles Leblanc. Long live the Emperor '—on, on, light horsemen ! General, I arrest 
Come, you Danish Canailic, assist me ! 

[ Spanish soldiers enter, CuaRLeEs LEBLANC is disarmed. The windows of the 
back scene open, the English fleet, with all their flags flying, is seen Jiring a 
salute—a joyful shout from the Spanish regiments is heard. 

Marquis. Your light horsemen are in prison, Mr. Secretary. Danish and German 
oficers—Gentlemen, it is with regret that I must require your words of honour not to 
make any attempt to oppose our design—all resistance would be vain, and your courage 
is sufficiently known, not to need any further proof. Resume your swords, you are no 
longer prisoners. Heretofore we have fought together under the same banner, a futume 
day may find us combating in the same ranks under the flag of liberty. We quit yoy 
to fly to the defence of our country, for before swearing to serve the Emperor, we owed 
our blood to Spain ;—farewell, Gentlemen, Spanish officers—I know too well the corps 
I have the honour of commanding, to doubt for an instant, the alacrity with which each 
of you will answer to the call of his country—you are going to measure your swords with 
the tyrants and conquerors of the world, and the crowd of foreign slaves, whom they are 
driving upon Spain. You will find our armies disorganized and destroyed, but every 
Spaniard has become a soldier, and the mountains of the Morena already attest that our 
peasantry can vanquish the victors of Austerlitz, Treachery has delivered up our 
fortified towns to the enemy; our arsenals are also in his power. But in each of our 
unwalled towns is a Palafox, and our citadels have become as impregnable as that of 
Saragossa. All our provinces are overrun by the enemy—but every where the French 
are besieged in their camps. Our king is a captive—but we have still the Pelasgi 
—For Spain, Gentlemen, and war without quarter to the French ! 

All. For Spain ! 

Marquis. I am going to pass the troops in review. Do you, Don Juan, make sure 
of that rascal, the Resident ; you know my intentions. 

[Goes out with the Spanish and Danish officers. 

Charles Leblanc. Faith, Colonel—this is a comical turning of the tables. But may 
I be hanged if it was not that damned mother of mine that sold this pass upon us, 

Don Juan. What is your name ? 

Charles Leblanc. Charles Leblanc, Lieutenant of Grenadiers in the Imperial Guards. 

Don Juan, Can it be possible, Sir, that an officer belonging to a corps s0 justly 
esteemed, should descend to the trade of an assassin ? 

Charles Leblanc. That title does not apply to me. I did not intend to assassinate any one. 

Don Juan, And those light horsemen ? 

Charles Leblanc. In the first place, they were not to have fired, but at the last extre- 
ity ; and even in that case, it could not be called an assassination, but an ambuscade, 
which is quite a different thing. To assassinate, may become a scoundrel of a monk or 
a mouchard; but an ambuscade is not degrading to a brave officer. 

Don Juan. Sir, you appear to be much better acquainted with the articles of the 
military code than with the distinetions of right and wrong. But will you tell me what 
that soldier merits who comes to an ambuscade out of uniform ? 

Charles Leblanc. I feel that if you order me to be shot, as you have the right, I shall 
not have a word to say ; but still as I am very anxious not to be taken for a mouchard by 
a brave officer, I beg you to remark (and note that I do not ask for my life), that I have, 
in no way whatsoever, sought to find out your secrets, to see where your regiments were 
encamped, or your artillery placed—nothing at all of that kind. I laid in ambuscade 
for you, as I have had already the honour of telling you, I avow that I was wrong to 
come dressed like a pekin *—and yet this coat ?—No, I can never make it out @ military 
one. Come, I see I must have a bullet through my head to teach me never again $ 
quit my uniforms: | ’ 
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Don Juan. No—you have a name which saves you, M. Leblanc. 

Charles Leblanc. Ah! Probably you are in love with either my mother or sister, who 
serve in the regiment of mouchards. 

Don Juan. Silence ! 

Charles Leblanc. To the devil with the mouchards! Order me to be shot—I should 
not like to have it said that the life of an officer of the Imperial Guard was spared for 
the sake of such canaille. 

Don Juan. No—I give you your life in consideration of your courage. 

Charles Leblanc. 1 accept it on that condition. Colonel, you are an excellent fellow, 
you have the look of a brave saldier, though you have not yet bitten so many cartridges 
as I have. And yet I am but a poor devil of a lieutenant, and you—Oh! what an 
excellent service that of Spain must be. 

Don Juan. Should you wish for a company in our division ? 

Charles Leblanc. No, the devil take me if I do. Ishould prefer being cut into quar. 
ters rather than wear any but the French cockade. 

Enter a SERGEANT. 

Sergeant. Colonel—we have been seeking every where for the Resident, but cannot 
find him. However, the rope is quite ready at the inn-door. 

Charles Leblanc. Ah! ah! and so there is a halter dangling over the door, instead of 
the sign of the Three Crowns. 

Enter MADAME DE COULANGES, dressed in the uniform of Don Juan’s regiment. 

Madame de Coulanges. Colonel, your regiment is about to march and only waits for 
you. 

Don Juan, Oh! my dear Eliza ! 

Charles Leblanc [aside, and turning away]. My sister! May the devil fetch her ! 

Don Juan. There isthe cannon giving the signal of departure. Come, my dearest 
love. 

Madame de Coulanges. Farewell France. I shall never see you again ! 

Charles Leblanc [aside]. France is well rid of you. { Aloud.] Adieu, Colonel, I do 
not thank you. [ Don Juan, Madame de Coulanges, and Spanish soldiers go out. 

Charles Leblanc [at the window]. Gallant looking troops, faith ! charming coup dei!. 
What a fine thing to command a division such as that. By the right flank! into 
column! march ! How stupidly these Danes stare at them like so many plucked geese! 

RESIDENT enters, opening the door cautiously. 

Resident, 1 hear no noise—all must be over. I may now venture, as I no longer 
hear the voices of the Spaniards. Ah! my dear Lieutenant, you here! Have we not 
managed our affairs in gallant style. I was obliged to make head against a dozen of 
them below stairs. Why the devil did you not wait for me? 

Charles Leblanc. Look out of the window. ' 

Resident. Heavens! La Romana at the head of the Spaniards! What does all this 
mean ? 

Charles Leblanc. It means that we have been betrayed, that I should have been shot 
but for Colonel Juan Diaz, and that they are looking for you to hang you! 

Resident, To hang me ! 

Charles Leblanc. They wish to make you serve as a sign to this inn; do you see that 
halter ? It is your neck that it waits for. 

Resident. To hang me! 

Charles Leblanc. Yes, traly—I wish you a happy time of it, Mr. Resident. 

Resident. Oh! Heavens! and will you not defend me, Lieutenant ? 

Charles Leblanc. What can I do? I am disarmed. The best thing you can do 
ask pardon of these Gentlemen and Ladies. 
Resident. Thus finishes the comedy: excuse the faults of the author. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LXIIL 


Tux last number of the Quarterly has realised the fears of its 
friends, and gratified the most sanguine expectations of its enemies. 
A more impracticable mass of dulness we have not encountered for many 
aday ; not atrace of talent of any one sort or description is discoverable 
throughout its dreary pages. In Mr. Gifford’s time, the manner of this 
review was far superior to the matter; under the new editor, the one is 
exactly worthy of the other ; the varnish has departed, and, poor as the 
naked material is, it is disfigured with blots and blemishes of style, for 
which a school-boy would suffer correction. People used to say formerly 
that though the Quarterly was not famous for depth of thought, or any 
extraordinary devotion to truth, yet, that it possessed some literary 
merit (a miserable measure of praise to be sure) ; now, all things corres~ 
pond, and nonsense is tattled in appropriate slip-slop. This is as it should 
be, and we are disposed to give due credit to Mr. Coleridge for having 
presented his Review in a guise so strictly suitable to its matter. There 
is now no trickery, no wordy embellishments, no setting off of common- 
places in sounding phrases; nay, the very decencies of grammar are 
dispensed with, and the ordinary proprieties of speech are disregarded ; 
thus the most idle reader sees the thing precisely as it is in all its naked 
nothingness. The Quarterly has suddenly moulted ; its fine plumage 
has disappeared,’and those persons whose eyes would never have searched 
below a specious surface, have now an opportunity of seeing how lean a 
carrion it iss The public have to thank the ingenuousness of the new 
editor for this honest display. 

The first article is called Church of England Missions ; it com- 
mences with the following sentence, “ Before the suppression of the 
Jesuits, Muratori triumphantly appealed to their missions, as one of the 
visible and evident signs that the Roman Catholic was the true Church.” 
Muratori’s idea of proving the truth of certain doctrines by the conduct 
of a certain set of men seems sufficiently absurd, and we were prepared 
for some ridicule of the notion, but before the writer gets to the end of 
his first short paragraph, he adopts the absurdity of transferring it to the 
Protestant side of the question, and gravely observes that, “ There is, 
indeed, little temerity in affirming, that a comparison between the plain 
sincerity of the Protestant accounts” (of missions), ‘and the elaborate 
machinery of the Catholics would go far towards satisfying any sane 
mind upon the question which is the true church.” The knights of old, by 
a process of logic, somewhat similar and equally rational, made their 
own deeds in arms a proof of their mistresses’ superlative beauty. One 
cannot exactly comprehend how A.’s knocking B. off his horse could be 
evidence of C.’s beauty, and one marvels no less how Z.’s zeal in 
preaching the Scriptures in Africa, can be evidence of the truth of cer 
tain doctrines received in England and disputed at Rome. The article 
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proceeds in a manner worthy of its commencement, but as it is an 


unmanageable woolpack of a thing, we do not much care to meddle with 
it ; the author appears to have written it with the design of having an 
open hit at the Catholics, and a sly hit at the Evangelical folks, Fora 
specimen of his performance in the latter way, we quote a delectable 
stroke of satire; a more unwieldy essay at wit we never remember to 
have seen. 

In this outburst of zeal one missionary society of a more questionable description has 
been instituted, its professed design being ‘the general evangelization of Great 
Britain.’ Evangelization! Bless us, what aword, The friends of religion are called 
upon by the institutors of this Home Missionary Society, ‘ to connect the eternal interests 
of their perishing fellow-sinners with their tours for recreation or business,’ and to 
« combine their energies for the diffusion of evangelical truth by every practical method, 
till not a city or town, village or hamlet, shall remain destitute of the means of salvation.’ 
The society it seems has discovered, that there ate in this kingdom, ‘ numerous places, 
where a short sermon and hurried prayers are all the religious instruction afforded from 
week to week; that in others, that scanty instruction is only had monthly ; in others, 
quarterly or half yearly, and in others not at all. But this is not all; they have dis- 
covered that there are towns and cities in Great Britain destitute of the means of salva- 
tion, Pethaps then we may have been hitherto mistaken concerning the site of Old 
Sarum, and they have found that celebrated city in a state of petfect preservation, fully 
peopled, and having lost nothing but its religion and its two representatives. Or more 
ptobably—for, notwithstanding our respect for whatever is stated in an official report, 
we cannot yet entirely believe that towns and cities in this deplorable state of destitution 
exist among us above ground, perhaps they may have opened a tunnel, or sunk a shaft 
to the submerged city of Ariconium, which, as he who was inspired by Cider tells us, 
sunk in an earthquake; and this is the more probable, because Herefordshire appears 
to have been a favourite scene of their exploratory travels. A British Herculaneum 
would, indeed, be a rare discovery, and especially with the people all alive: the world 
will not be a little curious to learn the condition of the subterranean citizens, who are 
in want of the gospel; what has been their manner of life in the lower regions; what 
substitute they have found for the sun, (a secret particularly desirable to us at some 
Seasons of the year ;) and what their present religion may be. 

* Palladian Architecture of Italy,” which stands second, is an article 
written in the extreme of the twaddling fashion. The matter is in- 
offensive enough, but the style in this age of tolerably good writing 1s 
quite a curiosity, more especially in a Quarterly Journal particularly 
nice in this matter, and confessedly critical to a furious degree. The 
Pantheon at Rome, is spoken of as, “a building to which at the same 
time, we are greatly indebted for setting the example of the beautiful 
domes which adorn so many of our modern churches,” p. 48. Would to 
heaven, that some of our graceless buildings would mend their manners, 
and set exaniples, and that the nation might be ‘ indebted,’ to them for 
any thing but the money which they cost. In the style of all twaddlers 
the author of the paper under consideration is incessantly hoping and 

fearing, and sorrowing about something or other: he is sorry that the 
magnificence of Genoa is very deficient in real architectural taste, and 
he hopes that the interior of a church at Naples will be worthy of it; 
this building, we are told, promises magnificence. Such slip-slop as the 
following also occiirs plentifully in every page—* The work of Count 
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Cicognara has much greater pretensions, and from its price cannot 
expect a great number of purchasers,” p. 65. Alas, poor work! 
‘Nobody’s coming to purchase me, nobody’s coming to buy.” In 
another place“ Though the facade of San Carlo carmot compare in 
purity of design with that of our Covent Garden.” We now take 
sentences at random—‘ Architectural taste has improved in Rome, as 
well as the rest of Italy,” p.58; i.e. the rest of Italy has improved in 
Rome. “ Its front is ornamented with composite columns and pilasters, 
fluted and reeded, over a rustic basement and above the frieze, which 
might have been in better taste ; a balustrade, with arms and statues,” 
p50. The verb was probably thought not worthy of insertion. And 
this article, abounding as it does in such errors, has passed under the eye 
of an editor ! 

Art. 3. “ Early Roman History.” This paper on Early Roman 
History, is chiefly remarkable for setting watering places in their true 
light. By process of going to watering places, it appears, that men lose 
their pedantry and ignorance, that is to say, if they travel in the Dilly, 
and converse with their fellow passengers about the price of things, the 
fashions, and the weather; and if, in short, they make themselves 
agreeable, and talk of Jack, and Dick, and Tom, and so forth ; for other 
wise the journey is thrown away, and they arrive at Margate and 
Ramsgate, or may be at Brighton, just as ignorant and pedantic as they 
set out. Asa specimen of twaddling we hold this to be unmatched. 

With far more truth than when it was originally spoken, we may now say, that ‘ we 
have made every land and every sea accessible to o.'= enterrzise;’ yet our communica- 
tion, extensive as it is, with foreign countries, is far surpassed by that wonderful inter- 
nal intercourse, by which the remotest corners of our own island, we trust that ere long 
we may say islands, are connected and bound together, one with another. We believe 
it is no exaggeration to say, that if any two gentlemen were to be thrown together by 
accident in a stage-coach in any part of the country, and would consent to enter freely 
into conversation, they would soon find some one person, if not many! with whom 
they were both acquainted, and would thus have something of a tie to prevent them 
from feeling towards each other as perfect strangers. This is one good produced by our 
locomotive habits, and by the practice of visiting watering--places in different parts of 
the kingdom ; and it is one which, if duly considered, will be found of immense import- 
anee. It produces directly an amalgation of the several classes of society; men differing 
widely in rank and profession associate with each other ; and thus, from the mixture of 
their acquaintance, even where the circle of it be small, they lose that pedantry and 
ignorance which are the invariable consequences of living alone, or associating only with 
persons who view every thing in the same light with themselves. As far as the interests 
of literature are concerned, we believe that this vigorous and healthy circulation, 
reaching, as it does, to the remotest corners of Great Britain, is even: more beneficial 
than the perfect freedom enjoyed by the press; although doubtless that freedom, as 
well as the whole character of our political institutions, is favourable to the perfection of 
the understanding in a degree which can hardly be estimated too highly. 

From the number before us, we should be inclined to infer that the 
Quarterly Reviewers do not go sufficiently often to the sea-side, the 
articles do not smack of thé virtues of the stage-coach ; we have, indeed, 
the jumble of it, but not that freedom from pedantry and ignorance 
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which is produced by commerce with four inside;and six out, Were 
we Mr. Coleridge, we would send off all the contributors incontinently to 
the Land’s End for the benefit of the journey, and : they should not 
write another line until they had talked two or three hundred miles of 
Jack, and Dick, and Tom, and Harry, with all comers. 

In the next page, the author falls foul of the Eton Greek Grammar, 
and shows very clearly in a note on it, that he stands much in need of the 
instructions of an English Grammar. 7 

It will be seen at once that we refer to the Eton Greek Grammar; by whom it was 
first written, or what character it deserves to bear in relation to the then existing state of 
knowledge, we know not—bat it is decidedly behind the present age, and does not tend 


to give boys an accurate knowledge of the parts of speech, or the principles of syntax. 
We cannot but think that it might well become some of the members of the collegiate 
body, who have ‘ all appliances and means,’ present leisure, past experience, sufficient 
learning in all, in some, as every one knows, a high degree of it, and an admirable 
library; to do something for its improvement. From the masters themselves it would 
be most unreasonable to expect any labour in addition to their present overwhelming 


occupations. 

«« Sufficient learning in all, in some.” What in the name of Priscian 
could the writer find no substantive, for the acquirements of the col- 
legiate body, did he (the satirical rogue!) leave a blank for it, and has 
the careful and most critical editor neglected to fill it up? 

Art. IV.—* Origin of Equitable Jurisdiction.” —We had rather get 
into Chancery itself than plunge into such an article as this, it contains 
thirty-three pages, chiefly filled with the titles of Kings’ reigns, Edw. I. 
and Edw. II., Edw. I. and Edw. III., Henry Il. and Henry IIL, and 
such promising looking reading, but we have read it, and a rare jumble 
it is, “ confusion worse confounded.” 

« South America,” a review of Mr. Caldcleugh’s book follows, and in 
the first paragraph we were struck by the generous copiousness of the 
writer’s style. ‘ Lamentable,” says he, “as the fate of this fine but 
unfortunate country may have been, in the best of times that are gone 
by, p. 125.” It is very obliging in him to assure us that past times 
“are gone by.” There is nothing particularly deserving of notice in 
this paper, which is dull and long, except that the author opines that a 
good large glass of brandy is not the proper treatment for a run-away 
negro, and the Quarterly Reviewers think unanimously that it is likely 
to operate “ rather as a reward for past offences, than encouragement 
for future amendment ;” the English halts a little here, to be sure, but 
the sentence is the grandest in the whole number ; it is a pity that s0 
fine and stately a thing should have been expended on a glass of liquor. 
We had nearly omitted a famous bounce which the reviewer, good easy 
man! inserts merely as an “ extraordinary circumstance.” 

In the province of the Mines the following extraordinary circumstance is said to have 
happened : | 

“* At Saint Joao del Rey, a young man went into the woods, was bitten on the instep 
by a rattlesnake, came home ill and died. His widow (time being very precious with 
the fair sex in Brazil) soon married again, and her second availed himself of the clothes 
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of the first, and among other things put on a pair of boots. He was shortly afterwards 
taken ill and died. A third husband followed and experienced the same fate. Another 


Brazilian, little alarmed by what had happened, and induced, perhaps, by the accu. 
mnulation of wealth, became the fourth husband, and by chance discovered the fang of a 
rattle-snake sticking through the instep of the boot, which being worn by his predecessors, 
had, in a climate where mortification soon occurs, been without doubt the cause of their 
deaths.” 

« Mr. Dibdin's Library Companion.”—Eight pages of fatiguing 
irony, by force of which the Quarterly very gallantly slays the slain. 
One would have thought that poor Mr. Dibdin had been sufficiently 
punished in the Westminster Review to satisfy the demands of critical 
justice. It is amusing enough to find the following paragraph in a 
Review so scandalously faulty in style as the Quarterly now is, and so 
much given to puffing for a bookseller as it always has been, continues 
to be, and ever will be as long as it is published in Albemarle-street, by 
John Murray. 

“ Critics, however, as we are, we will confess that no faults im style 
(pretty fellows they are to talk of style) have tried our patience so much 
as the miserable system of puffing, which disgraces this no less than Mr. 
Dibdin’s other publications. Knowing no more of him, or his station 
in life, than we learn from his title-page, we are yet provoked to see a 
member of his profession lower himself into a sort of walking puff for 
booksellers and book collectors, engravers and auctioneers. Yet so it is ; 
puffing, oblique and direct, unmeasured, unceasing puffing, is more than 
any thing else, the characteristic of the volume,” p. 158. So true it is 
as the Scotch say, that the ‘ fastest thief calls loudest fie.” 

Art. VIT.—« Past and Present State of the Country.” —Of course, we 
were prepared to find every thing en beau under this head, and we were 
not disappointed. Hitherto the Quarterly has made a great display of 
its imagination on this subject ; in this paper, for the first time, we 
think it has ventured to commit to paper some solid truths which 
factious men will find it diffieult to dispute. For example, the author 
does not hesitate to affirm that, “‘ Few persons begin to build new 
houses till they have obtained the means both of building and afterwards 
of living in them,” p. 167. The Reviewer is altogether extremely pro- 
found on the subject of building houses; the building of houses, he 
contends, is not only a proof that there is the money to .pay for the 
building of houses, but it is a mode of positively increasing the wealth 
of the nation, for, says he, “ The scite of the building, in the first 
place, generally acquires an additional value, from the circumstance of 
being chosen for that purpose. The materials which constitute the 
several portions of a house are, for the most part, of little value, till the 
different descriptions of them are brought into contact by human labour. 
The stone which is valueless in the quarry becomes immediately valuable, 
when brought to the surface. A profit out of it is gained in the operation, 
by the labourers, of all that their wages exceed the cost of their subsist~ 
ence, and even the providing their subsistence, their clothing, and 
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household furniture, leaves a profit to the tradesmen who supply them, 
The master quarrier derives a profit to the amount of the diff 
between the wages he has paid and the price for which he sells the stone. 
The stone must be conveyed to the place fixed on for the house by boats 
or waggons, or both,” &c. &c. &c. p. 168. Of a truth, this is wonder. 
ful Economy. Nothing can be more exquisite than the manner in 
which the writer goes on to describe the business of house building, s0 
as not to offend polite readers by the mention of mean things. He has 
occasion to speak of mortar; observe how delicately he handles the 
matter. “ Before the crude substance can be made of use, another must 
be prepared by a more operose process, to cement the several parts into a 
solid mass,” p. 168. But we must leave the Reviewer in the midst of 
his brick and mortar, and pass to his view of the improvement in the 
condition of the lowest class. Such strides have the lower orders made 
of late years in good living, that “ wheaten bread is now almost 
universally eaten, and even fastidiously selected by the labouring poor.” 
The rogues have become absolute epicures. A little further on, the 
writer sets off the present habitations of the poor by contrasting them 
with the cottages of his young days ; this picture is really curious, but 
we cannot help thinking that the painter must be a prodigiously old 
gentleman. 

It is not many years ago that the cottages in the country had no flooring but that 
which nature furnished, and that a composition of lime and sand was beheld by the 
neighbours of him who enjoyed such a refinement, as a luxury to be envied. The mud 
walls were rarely covered with any coat of plastering ; there was no ceiling under the 
straw roof, and when any chamber was in the house, it was accessible only by a ladder or 
by a post with notches indented to receive the foot in climbing to it. The doors and 
windows did not close sufficiently to exclude the rain or the snow, and in wet weather 
puddles were scattered over the inequalities in the mud floor. It is now rare in the 


country to see a cottage without a brick or stone or wood floor, without stairs to its cham- 
bers, without plastering on the walls, and without doors and windows tolerably weather- 


tight. 

“ Trish Fairy Tales.”—This is a puff direct of some tales which have 
been written by somebody, whom the Quarterly Reviewer, or the 
Quarterly Editor, or the Quarterly Publisher desires to serve. The 
article, which is made up of long extracts, commences with this turgid 
nonsense. “ Popular tales recommend themselves to the antiquary, by 
illustrating the origin or connection of different races of men ; to the 
philosopher, as being usually the vehicle of some physical or moral 
truth ; and, to the general reader, as exhibiting specimens of national 
manners, and affording innocent and not irrational entertainment.” The 
author of the Tales, or « Storier,” as these most critical gentlemen are 
pleased to call him, is likened to Ariosto, or rather Ariosto to him, with a 
necessary qualification about prose and poetry, and then follow some 
merciless extracts, which show the favour of the Reviewer more strongly 
than the merit of the book. After these specimens, the writer simpers 


after this silly fashion. “ Our readers will perceive’ that we aré moch 
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pleased with this little work ; we will confess, that like the miser, * we 
must touch something real,’ for real that may be called 
which daring to depart 

From sober truth, is still to nature true, 
and we prefer one of the homeliest of these stories, exhibiting some« 
thing of nature and truth to”—but, hold, we sicken. 

Sacred Poetry.—There are two whimsical things in this article. 
One is a note, in which the Editor says that he has altered a couplet in 
an extract, in order to avoid a grammatical incorrectness, which strikes 
us as droll enough, seeing the abundance of grammatical errors in the 
Review itself, which would appear more especially to demand _ his 
Editorial care. The other is a surmise, in p. 229, that Milton drew the 
portrait of the Devil with peculiar zest, because he was a republican, 
and therefore had a partiality for, or a fellow feeling with, old Nick. 

«“ Wines, Ancient and Modern” ‘Though a paper of no remarkable 
merit, is decidedly the best in the number, and the only one written in a 
workmanlike manner. It is said, that the author has helped himself 
out of an article on Wines, in another periodical; we wish that his 
fellow labourers would follow his example, and give us any thing but 
their own lucubrations. 











FOUR SONNETS 
COMPOSED DURING ASCOT RACE WEEK, 


BY A PERSON OF SENTIMENT. 





No. l. 


ASCOT. 


Addressed to William Wheatley, Esq. Jockey to Lord Lowther. 
Here’s the correct List! the only correct List, printed by authority. 
Crier of the Course. 
Show me, I pray you, Wheatley! For I’m here, 
A youngster at these revels ; show to me, 
As they go by, or elsewhere may appear, 
The characters and all I ought to see? 
Well then—turn this way—* turn we to survey” 
The great, the small ;—now, that is, to the right, 
The Duke of York in green, upon his bay, 
Talking to Lady Darlington in white: 
There goes Will Arnold to ride Waltz, I hear, 
And on the poney, this, observe him fully, 
Is Goodison with all his jockey gear, 
That’s Mr. Dilly—there,—near Mr. Gully ; 
Yonder’s the room for un deux cingque, beneath 
The betting stand, and this, Sir’s Ascot Heath! 
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No. 2. 
TO MULETEER. 


(With a few Notes by Bill Wheatley.) 
A Horse! a Horse !—Shakspeare. 


Lo! Stand aside! See with what deer-like pace 
The lithe and glowing racer steps along! 

Following his urchin guide with easy grace, 
Just fresh from conquest through that mighty throng! 

Mark his proud neck, his nostrils started wide, 
His full veins, gorgeous with ancestral * blood ! 
His eye dilated, and the embossed stud 

Of silver foam t upon his golden hide! 

See with what conscious glory he goes forth, 
Following his stripling leader ; this is he 

That lost one Southern { Day,—but to the North, 
Now looketh for a matchless victory ! 

To day triumphant, what hath he to fear ? 

«« How carols now the lusty Muleteer ! §” 


* Muleteer was got by Muley, out of Norah, by John Bull, out of Nimble, by 
Florizel ; Grandam, Rantipole, by Blank, out of Joan, sister to Careless, by Regulus; 
Silvertail, by Whitenose, Rattle, Darley Arabian. 

+ He won easy, beating Cat and another several lengths. But the day was hot, and 
the New Mile is up hill all the way. He ran in however on a tight rein. It must be 
allowed that Will Arnold on Cat did all he could. 

$ I suppose the gentleman means the Derby. I only know I rode to orders,—which 
were to go away and make strong running all the way. I led as far as Tottenham 
Corner, but could not hold the pace from the severe running I had made, The horse 
was not well on that day, which Web was, but he will do his work in the St. Leger. 


§ I don’t understand this line. 








No, 3. 
ETON. 
Ah! fields beloved in vain ! 
There never sure were greener meadows than 
These which surround, Eton! thine antique pile ! 
Nor ever, to my fancy, water ran 
More pleasantly, or with a brighter smile, 
Than this, which goeth on its constant way, 
Reflecting placid skies and stately trees, 
Tuning its sweet voice to the urchins’ play :— 
Ah! were there ever happier lads than these !— 
I trace the brave brow, through the tatter’d hat, 
The lusty form under the well-torn coat ; 
The sun-burnt hand resting upon the bat, 
The open collar, and the tawny throat : 
And muse if Canning ever did appear 
So ragged, bold, and brown, as any here __ 
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No, 4. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 


It was a vast and venerable pile,—Byron. 


The day is over, and the silent moon 

Sleepeth serenely upon Windsor Towers ; 
Oh! sweet it is, after the noisy hours, 

The heat, the mad confusion, of the noon ; 
To wander here, and muse on centuries fled, 

To nurse entranced thoughts, charm’d as the night, 
Thoughts of the gracious and the gallant Dead, 

Whose spirits love to walk in this mild light ! 
Here Surry pass’d a sweet imprisonment, 

Sighing, on nights like this, a lover's sighs ; 
The while upon the walls he dreaming leant, 

And to the Mayden tower upraised his eyes, 
Here, with the muse, he weaved the magic line, 
And wrought the web of fame, for Geraldine ! 








ON THE PROJECTED IMPROVEMENTS OF ST. JAMES’S PARK. 


ArreEr a long period of neglect, the spirit of improvement has at 
last fallen upon our capital, and London is now about to prove that it 
possesses a taste for somewhat more than honest plain buildings of “ good 
brown brick.” Regent-street has become the new wonder of the world ; 
but we have inspected Mr. Nash’s plan, and are happy to say, that our 
wondering is yet far from exhausted. 

For, wonderful to tell, His Majesty, the King of England, George 
the Fourth, is really going to have a palace to live in, and the foreigner, 
who may visit our future city, will not have to inquire whether St. 
James’s is a workhouse or a jail. It was not too soon, we must admit. 
The order of society did really seem a little inverted of late, when 
palaces were built for the criminals, and the jail erected for what is 
commonly called the executive power. 

Mr. Nash’s improvements are not, however, confined to the renovation 
of Buckingham house, or rather to the building of a new palace ; since 
they imply a great deal more, of which, as far as can be done without a 
plan and drawing, we must attempt to convey some notion to our readers. 
And here also we are really bound to premise some compliment to this 
worthy person, who, like the other conspicuous men of the earth, has had 
his share of censure and caricature. We are not just now going to exa- 
mine the details of his architecture, whether for praise or blame, or to 
talk of putty and paper; byt we really can say, that we consider his 
Views as liberal and just, generally rational, and often grand, while, in 
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the directness of his purposes, his willingness to listen, and the quiet 
simplicity of his explanations, he much reminds us of one whom Paris, and 
whom foreigners visiting Paris, will long regret ;—good old Denon. 
The great improvement now under agitation is not that which is 
directly connected with the new palace and the park ; the general, if not 
the particular, details of which are already adopted and sanctioned. To 
explain the nature of this, it must first be stated, that the British 
Museum is to remain what it is, the National Museum, but to be ren- 
dered sufficiently capacious and commodious for its purposes ; while the 
additions will also be so managed as to give it a respectable architectural 
form. That it may be rendered more convenient of access, and that it 
may also be displayed to the public view, as all the great buildings of a 
city ought, an opening in the nature of a Place (we want an English 
word) will be made, by removing all the buildings which lie between it 
and the church of Bloomsbury, so often and so idly abused by those who 
had not taste to appreciate its value, and who have followed, in heredi- 
tary succession, a silly outcry, sanctioned, if not excited, by Hogarth. 
We need not attempt, without a ground plan, to name the streets 
which will thus be sacrificed ; nor do we really much regret this, or any 
other of the sacrifices which must be made for the purpose of carrying 
the remainder of this great plan into execution ; and which we must, for 
the same reasons, equally forbear to detail. The sentimental philan- 
thropy, which is or was the fashion of the day, indulges itself in 
weeping over the inconveniences of those who must be removed ; 
but, like much other pseudo-philanthropy, this is rarely aught else but 
the effusion of spite, or the spirit of opposition. To talk of a 
hundred or a thousand families turned out of the homes of their 
habits and affections into the street is extremely affecting, and, 
with a little additional cant, is often highly poetical and very pic 
turesque. A little arithmetic might teach these ultrahumane person- 
ages, that one man or one family suffers only as one, and not as @ 
hundred ; and that, in this case, after all the sentiment in which it 
can be expressed, the said individuals are merely doing, under com- 
pulsion, what they are so often doing voluntarily: ‘No man likes to be 
compelled to do any thing, even for his own good; we do not deny: 
but, really, if the wretched shoemakers and taylors who are ‘now 
perched over each others heads in dirty garrets, or the Irish who are 
enjoying the beauties and conveniences of Dyot-street, shall be obliged 
to seek clean houses and fresh air, we need not lament very bitterly for 
them, nor care very deeply for their lamentations... That the Seven 
Dials and all their dependencies should be swept clean from the face of 
the earth, is a circumstance to be wished, for the sake of themselves, a5 
well as of the world at large: and even this is’ not one of the least bene- 
ficial consequences of the improvements of our own city,”or of any city- 
When a housemaid wishes to rout the moths, she ferrets ‘out all-the 
latent and dirty corners and creeks, and lets in’ the light and air of 
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heaven upon them, If darkness is the friend of moths, so it is of vice, 
or whence also are evil deeds called deeds of darkness? Light is the 
attribute of heaven ; darkness of hell. There is much power in associ« 
ations, though we do not often attend to them; and hence it is that, 
not only light, but order and cleanliness, are scarcely compatible with 
the coarseness of vulgar vices, or the existence of ordinary crime. It is 
certain, that by a forcible introduction of the minor decencies of life, or 
of that which isnecessary to them, light and order, space, cleanliness, 
and comfort, the more vulgar, baser, or vicious, classes of society are 
gradually reformed. Hence the advantages which we haye gained from 
the introduction of gas lights, no less than from the various other 
improvements, which the condition of society in the lower orders has 
lately undergone. 

It would have been impossible that the alterations which distinguished 
Hedge-lane, Pudding-lane, or any other notorious haunt of former 
vice, could have existed, had not Pudding-lane and Hedge-lane been 
created. These were their academies, the hot beds in which they 
germinated ; just as Greek and coach-driving, boxing, rowing, and 
Latin, are the growth of Eton and Westminster. We may here apply 
the noted saying of John Knox, “ Pull down the nests, and the rooks 
will fly away.” 

And, in fact, the demolition of Hedge-lane has materially diminished 
the quantity of vulgar vice and crime, as have all the improvements, 
which we need not enumerate, that have taken place in various parts of 
the town within these twenty years. It would be utterly impossible 
that Dyot-street or Westminster should still be the disgraceful and dan; 
gerous places they are, if they were even widened, lighted, and im- 
proved. For thus also they are brought under the public eye, and thus 
one of the greatest causes of crime, concealment, is opposed or prevented, 
If Westminster and Dyot-street were pulled down, it is a truism indeed, 
that they would cease to exist ; but it is no less certain, that their me- 
taphysical entity would also disappear, and that we should slay the 
soul with the body. 

And this effect would be produced, partly by the eauses which we 
have just stated, and partly by breaking up old societies, old associations, 
and associated pursuits, and old habits. It was, perhaps, a refinement 
which changed the names of so many of those streets ; and yet we really 
believe that it produced a good effect. We are very sure that the pre- 
sent wish of the parish of St. Giles, to enlarge Holborn, or rather, its 
own great street, will effect much more, if it should be executed, We 
have always considered that a bad policy which retains and encourages 
those haunts of erime called Flash houses, that so the police may the 
casier lay hands on a criminal. These are the academies of viee and 
“ine and without them it must disappear 5 and geal, en fay ee 
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‘18 a singular poliey which encourages of diminia 
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the injuries which they do to society. But it is the system of Jonathan 
Wild. It is the trade of the police officer to watch, and perhaps to 
check crime; but not to prevent or abolish it, lest he should act as a 
Leicestershire squire would do, if it entered into his head to shoot all 
the foxes. 

Under these views, which we might easily have supported by much 
more argument and illustration, we are confident that it would be a right 
policy for every great city, not to suffer the building of those narrow 
streets, allies, and courts, and of those complicated and concealed lodging 
houses, which are now the frequent habitations of the lower orders. And 
if it would be good policy as it relates to vice, so would it be as to 
health. It is not only that the health of the poor themselves would be 
improved and their diseases diminished, but there would be thus cut off 
one of the greatest sources of contagious disorders, which, generated in 
their abodes of dirt and misery, spread wide into the better or upper 
ranks. To the people themselves, it is an act of imperative humanity ; 
and if there were no other reason, that is one, at least, which ought to 
produce its effect in every well regulated community. 

Unquestionably, the poor, as they ‘are vulgarly called, must have 
houses accommodated to their means as well as wants; but that is no 
reason why they should be condemned to darkness and filth ; why they 
should not have light, and air, and water, and be so placed that they 
may appear to belong to the general and better society, instead of being 
banished into holes, like noxious vermin. To feel that they were intro- 
duced to the public at large, that they were seen, that they were not 
despised and shunned, would soon influence their moral faculties and 
improve their general conduct ; and, thus, a variety of collateral good 
effects become implicated in the improvements to which we here allude, 
as a variety of causes are brought into useful action by one or two simple 
acts and regulations. 

We cannot here undertake to point out the facility with which proper 
streets and houses might be provided for the lower orders, nor to indicate 
a plan ; as that would lead us to transgress our bounds, and trespass on 
Mr. Nash’s rights. But, improved as are the habits of town societies 
and of London, or rather of Britain at large ; improved as are the com- 
mon people themselves in wealth and ambition, and improved as we 
(the upper) ourselves are in our consideration towards our inferiors, it is 
impossible that such streets and such dwellings as we have here been 
contemplating, should ever be built again. 

Hence, therefore, whatever destroys any portion of what we have been 
condemning, must be advantageous, because it cannot fail to be replaced 
by something better. And hence also arises one of the leading advan- 
tages of all the projected improvements which will demolish what ought 
not to be preserved. It is not the obvious one, but it is not perhaps 
the least. The public at large will perhaps see nothing but wider and 
better streets, and easier communications; but there are many who will 
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feel, when the first trouble of removing is past, that they have been the 
gainers, like their superiors whom they have reviled. 

Now to return to our projected improvement : it is intended to carry a 
street from the British Museum, of dimensions similar to Regent-street, 
straight to Charing-cross, or nearly so. It will be easy to see, in the 
map of London, how much of the society to which we have alluded will 
thus be routed, to their vast future benefit, as well as to that of the 
town at large, The obvious effect, however, is that of bringing the 
British Museum within reach of the great focus of London, and of thus 
removing one of the greatest objections to it as the place of our public 
collections of literature, antiquity, and natural history. It will thus 
cease to be the lost, forgotten place which it has been ; to reach it, will 
no longer be the expensive and inconvenient labour which has been the 
case, and it will also be the terminal point, and most apparent purpose, 
of one of the most magnificent streets of our city. 

It is not immaterial that every thing of this nature should offer a 
tempting access, and should also be kept in the public eye. Those who 
have a strong motive, whether to consult books or aught else, will doubtless 
always find their way to a place of this nature, however inconvenient ; 
but when we consider how valuable time is to that description of per- 
sons, and how often they are not too rich, we shall see how necessary it 
is that every facility should be afforded to them. Moreover, those who 
have had occasion to be engaged in works of research are well aware 
how often it is necessary to return to a library, on a fact in antiquity, 
art, or natural history, to verify some particular, and often very minute 
circumstance, perhaps a single date. If the labour be too great, or the 
expense, it will often be calculated whether the produce will repay its 
cost ; and thus carelessness and inaccuracy become frequent results. 

On this subject, we shall even hazard a collateral remark ; and it is, 
that, under proper regulations, the public, or a certain description of it, 
ought to be allowed to borrow books from an institution of this nature, 
as is permitted in the King’s Library in Paris, and as is also allowed in 
both the great libraries of Edinburgh. The nature of the restrictions is 
suificiently obvious :' and if unique or rare books, or manuscripts, are 
excepted, there really seems no reason why that which, if it were lost or 
injured, could be replaced, should thus be locked up. No inconvenience 
or loss has ever happened to the libraries which we have named from 
this liberality, which it would behove us to copy, as we might borrow 
from our rival nation much more, to our great advantage. In England, 
we might imagine that libraries were formed that they might not be 
read. or that, like bibliomaniacs, we had stored them up to look at the 
bindings: and really, the Bodleian might almost as well be made of 
wood, for any great use it is made of to the public, or to its university. 
To the under graduate, the very person who wishes to read, and ought 
to read, it is sealed ; while it is opened to him who has fattened himself 
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with port and porter into the monastic habits of a hog, and who, if he 
ever did read, has long lost the desire of reading. 

But a museum is not collected solely for the sake of those who already 
know its contents, but that it may be a school to the ignorant. It 
should be one of its objects to give a stimulus to the acquisition of that 
knowledge which it has the means of imparting, to excite that taste 
which it has the power to gratify. For this purpose, it cannot be too 
free, too obvious, too easy of access in every manner. It ought to be 
thrust on a public which will rarely step aside, out of its way, for such 
a purpose ; for, even under a much stronger stimulus, and sufficient 
facility, it is rare that a man reads the books on the upper shelves of his 
library. This difficulty was the ruin of the Leverian Museum ; and we 
much rejoice in every thing that will lead to diminish it in the case of 
a National one. There is much to be done, as to the education and 
cultivation of the lower and middling orders, by the sight or studies of 
such objects, in improving their taste, their feelings and morals, and 
their legitimate ambition. And it is thus only that they will also learn 
to respect public monuments and public property ; and that the practices 
which mark our lower orders, to the disgrace of Britain, will be abo- 
lished or cease, and its populace become, like those of France and Italy, 
humanized as to the exposed objects of art. 

While the street to which we have here alluded will promote these 
various good purposes, it will also open a better and shorter communi- 
cation with Tottenham-court-road, with Oxford-street, and with Hol- 
born ; and thus generate a wide line of easy connection through our 
intricate town. But we must now examine its other terminations, at 
its great starting point, Charing-cross. 

That this point is that which, in London, displays the strongest tide 
of human existence, was a remark of Johnson’s, and it isa true one. It 
is the most constant and frequented point of collision between the west 
and the east, between fashion and commerce; it must be passed by 
nearly alli those that attend our Parliament, our Public Offices, and our 
Courts of Law, and it is also a leading entrance to the town itself. 
Naturally, it is a centre, a point of convergence; and no spot in all 
London offers a better situation for a great Place and a public building. 
At present, it is marked by Greenwich coaches, and the brazen me- 
morial of a king whose image we can never see, even on the 29th of 
May, without congratulating ourselves, that we have got rid of his 
incurable race. Charing-cross deserved better treatment, and better it 
is about to experience. 

The improvements actually executed are to be continued in such a 
manner that a wide and somewhat triangular space, will be produced 
by sweeping away all that now stands between the New College of 
Physicians and the commencement, as it will then be, of the Strand. 
It happens here, fortunately, that, about the middle of this space the 
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vround is a little elevated for some feet above the general level, and 
therefore well calculated for a public building. It is intended that there 
shall be a public building ; and as it is held necessary to retain the 
brazen image to which we have alluded, lest, say the wicked, we should 
lose sight of the principles of legitimacy, another king will be mounted 
on another horse, to keep the former in countenance. 

Now we must remark, however, that although the execution of this 
project is probable, the arrangements are not made with the public, and 
consequently the work has not yet received the several requisite sanc- 
tions; otherwise, at least, than in the private breasts of the great 
individuals who have examined the plans. It is approved by the King, it 
is approved by Lord Liverpool, and it is approved by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But it must be approved by the Parliament for the public, be- 
cause there are necessarily conflicting interests. The crown does not here 
possess the land which gave it so much facility in conducting Regent- 
street ; but, on the other hand, the public has begun to feel the advan- 
tages of improvement, and has become more amenable to the arguments 
of good taste. It is highly creditable to it, that many parishes, among 
which we may name St. Giles’s, and that the Mercers’ company, with 
some other interests, have petitioned for these improvements, and are 
anxious to afford every facility. It is not, therefore, likely that any 
opposition will be made that cannot be overcome. We trust it will 
prove so. 

The public building in question, we must now say, is intended, at 
present, to be a copy of the Parthenon, and the proposed purpose of it, 
an Academy of Art. Possibly these intentions may be modified ; but, 
inthe mean time, we are not quite sure that a copy of the Parthenon is 
the best choice that could have been made. Edinburgh is to build a 
Parthenon ; and in whatever estimation we may hold Greek archi- 
tecture, or whatever beauty we may grant to this particular building, 
we cannot see the propriety of constructing two copies of it. If indeed, 
the friends of the Edinburgh subscribers should be insufficient, we shall 
be pleased to see that building at Charing-cross ; and we shall not be 
very sorry if this should be the case, as the Modern Athens is sufficiently 
inflated already, and might be in danger of bursting with vanity. The 
Modern Athens, indeed !—Otherwise, we do hope that our architects 
will show that they have the power to invent something of their own, 
and that those in whom the execution must rest will also give them 
scope for their abilities. We cannot understand what reputation a 
country is to gain by copying ancient architecture, more than by making 
copies of pictures or statues ; or who can derive any credit from a Par- 
thenon but the stone mason. ‘Though it were not even a copy, though 
Greek architecture were even more beautiful than it is, the sameness, 
the identity, we may say, of every Greek temple, is wearisome ; since, 
assuredly, variety of subjéct is, in this branch of art, as in every other, 
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essential to its interest and our pleasure. But we must pass from this 
question, to examine the whole subject of our architecture at some 
future day. 

As connected with the improvements which we have now described, 
and as uniting them with the recent ones and with the new palace, we 
must detail that which is to be done respecting Pall Mall. 

It is intended to remove Carlton-house, and to form on its site a place, 
or rather a portion of one, which shall unite with that which is already 
executed. This place is also to be a public building, or rather is to be 
surrounded by public buildings, of which the most important is a 
National Gallery of Art. Thus much is settled, as are the plans 
for the palace, together with the designs or elevations. They have all 
passed the ordeal, displaying the great hieroglyphic of his Majesty, with 
that of Lord Liverpool, and the more important subscription of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

But a great question remains, and on this his Majesty and his Ma- 
jesty’s friends or subjects, and architects are at variance. If his Majesty 
will not yield ; if, to use the term which has been used, the King is 
wedded to his own opinion, so are his opponents. The Pacha of Egypt 
would be somewhat troubled to understand this ; and could the ghost of 
Henry VIII. rise from the grave, it would pluck the head from his de- 
generate successor. We are somewhat improved in a few points, it 
cannot be denied. 

To judge between the king of England and his subjects would not be 
very decorous on our part; and, really, the arguments appear so well 
balanced, that we know not very well whether to side with his Majesty 
or Mr. Nash. In the mean time, the great hieroglyphic stands alone ; 
“le Roi le veut ;” but he wills in vain. It was not thus in the “ good 
old days” of Queen Elizabeth. 

It is his Majesty’s opinion that a wide street, or rather place, resembling 
Portland-place in dimensions, should occupy the present site of Carlton 
gardens. It is Mr. Nash’s opinion, that a single terraced row should 
remain there, and that the gardens should remain for the public and 
private delectation. His Majesty asserts, that the front to the park 
should be visible from it, and that if the gardens and trees interpose, 
that advantage wiil be lost. It is another argument in his favour, that 
double the number of houses can then be built ; and it may be said, that 
the enjoyment to individuals obtained from the gardens, during the win- 
ter, is too small to justify any great sacrifice for it. His opposers argue 
reversely, and thus the matter remains. 

We could not easily decide, even if we were inclined to try ; but, in 
either case, it is easy to see that a most essential improvement will be 
made in this part of the town, and that there will be produced a consi- 
derable number of excellent houses, adapted for those in the highest 
ranks, who are deprived of accommodation at present, or who are 
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crowded into narrow, inconvenient, dark, and noisy streets. We must, 
therefore, pass by this subject, to notice the new palace ; as the great 
improvements of St. James’s Park are necessarily connected with this. 

Of the whole building generally, and of the part towards the park in 
particular, we must speak in terms of praise. Yet we must remark, that 
the effect of the centre, particularly as it relates to the outline in the 
sky, is not so good asit might be. We cannot approve of an outline 
which is lowest in the middle, and which, from the greater importance 
of the extremities, reduces the consequence of what, though it should 
not predominate, ought not to be inferior; namely, the centre. The 
eye is carried off from the point where it should rest, and from which 
it should diverge ; and while we do not consider the effect of the pedi- 
ment good, it appears to us particularly offensive from being thus the 
lowest part of the outline. If it must be retained, it would have been 
easy to give it a greater elevation, by the well known expedients of 
architecture. 

But we have a much greater fault to find with the front towards the 
gardens, or westward. ‘The effect of the central dome is decidedly bad ; 
and this is exactly one of those unlucky blunders in taste, by which, in 
our country, a building, otherwise beautiful, is so often marred. It may 
seem to prove, like much more that we could quote, that our architects 
are, too often, not thoroughly imbued with the principles and feelings 
necessary for their art; that they have not formed general correct 
habits of taste ; but effect their objects by borrowing and approximat- 
ing where they seem to invent, without that real power of invention 
which, even when it borrows, as it must, preserves that unity of feeling 
and design which can arise only from a sound judgment, a fine sense of 
beauty, and a careful cultivation. 

We cannot now enter deeply into this question ; but in the Greek ar- 
chitecture, and in what is derived from it, the leading character consists 
in horizontal and vertical lines. We, ourselves, will never cease to 
speak against even the pediment, an expedient of necessity rather than 
of taste, however it may predominate in the present Greek Temple. 
And the proof that it is a radically faulty form, is, that the further it 
departs from the lowest possible angles, the more it quits the horizontal 
line, the more offensive it becomes, as is notorious in the Pantheon. 
The arch is still more faulty, partly because the Greek architects did 
not use it ; and faulty, because its form is adverse to the essential lines of 
that style. This question we hope to examine more narrowly on some 
future’ occasion ; but, in the mean time, the dome to which we object, 
errs on this principle, and errs more than the arch, from the conspi- 
cuous place it occupies, and the strong marking of its outline in the sky. 
A small dome is also, in itself, a mean object ; and we do sincerely hope 
that this part of the design will be re-examined, and that a building, 
otherwise chaste, and in unison, will not be deformed or marred by 
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We have now lastly to say, respecting the palace, that the arch of 
Constantine, modified merely by the substitution of appropriate national 
sculptures, will be placed in front of it. To this also we must object, 
partly on the same grounds as we before objected to any copies, and 
partly because we really do think the Roman triumphal arch a poor in- 
vention and unpleasing form. It is always a heavy mass, and it always 
appears as if it had no office to perform, nothing to do. The large ral 
and the small doors remind us of the idle tale about Sir Isaac Newton, 
when he made a large hole in his door for his big dog, and a smaller for 
his little one. Nor does the arch suit the forms and lines which we 
have just discussed. If each, if the palace and the arch are equally de- 
rivations from the Greek architecture, yet the one is more pure than 
the other, and it is important that this purity should be retained 
throughout the whole. We hope that his Majesty and Mr. Nash will 
reconsider the arch in question, and we are sure that it would be abun- 
dantly easy to substitute a building more congenial and more beautiful. 

But we must dismiss the whole question of the buildings, to examine 
what is not, perhaps, less important, namely, the improvement of the 
park itself. 

It is probable, that when the palace is completed, that hideous ruin, 
St. James’s, will be demolished. From this springs Mr. Nash’s plan, of 
which the principal feature is to carry a public passage or road through 
the middle of the park, and to cross the canal by a triumphal bridge in 
the place of that firework toy which so long disgraced us and our taste. 
It is also part of the plan, to enlarge the dimensions of the canal, and 
to render the terrestrial part of the park a series of ornamental shrub- 
beries and walks, like the garden of the Tuileries. 

Approving of the general principle of these improvements, we may 
offer a few remarks on the details. It has long been a disgrace to the 
government and to London, that a piece of ground intended for public 
recreation, should have been enclosed and converted into a paltry farm for 
feeding cattle, and rendered a source for miserable profit. The foreigner 
who sees that every thing in England is more subservient to money and 
money-making, naturally imagines that the king is a cow feeder, and 
wonders at the poor economy, which, in pretending to be generous to the 
public, contrives to extract a sort of collateral contraband profit out of 
its bounty. There is a moral meanness in the aspect of this manage- 
ment, and there is a physical meanness in the very look of the thing 
itself. There is a dirty field and a dirty ditch, carefully guarded by 4 
palisade, where there might be ornament, and where the people might 
enjoy themselves. They are excluded, that the Ranger, we presume, 
may add a perquisite to his salary; and a poor commerce is carried on 
upon the lands of the crown and the King, and under the very nose of 
royalty itself. It is not so at the Luxemburg and the Tuileries ; and 
it is quite time that we should learn from our neighbours to be gene- 
ous and liberal in little things, as we are in great ones. Petty mean- 
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nesses, even in private life, are never atoned by acts of splendid gene- 
rositv. If the Ranger is to suffer, let him be compensated by increase 
of salary ; but let the public enjoy what ought to have been originally 
given to it, if it was not. 

~ We trust that the cows will shortly be sent to their proper place, and 
that the park will really become what it ought long ago to have been, 
an ornament to London, and a place of recreation for its citizens. We 
have no objection to the proposed terraced street from Story’s-gate to 
Buckingham-gate ; because, whatever space it may require, the remo- 
val of the palisades and the opening of the ground will do much more 
than compensate for that, while it will in itself be a great improvement. 
But we cannot approve of any plans which will enlarge or even retain 
that water which now deforms. At present it is unquestionably a 
source of diseases, as was long ago shown by a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, and as the observations excited by that article have most clearly 
confirmed. It is beneath the high water mark, as is much more of 
Westminster ; and hence, in spite of the influx of the tide, it must be 
partially stagnant, and therefore pernicious. The proof of this is, in- 
deed, sufficiently evident in the weeds which form on its surface, and 
which, in summer, render it a mass of corruption. It is in vain there- 
fore to say that it receives the tide twice a day, as we hear daily said ; 
for independently of the proof we have thus given, it is plain from the 
common principles of hydrostatics, that the influx of water at the lower 
extremity can exert but a very partial influence, and that the remoter 
water remains nearly unchanged. 

We are decidedly of opinion that it ought to be filled up; and if the 
ground should continue wet, it might easily be drained by common 
lifting machinery, as the low lands of Holland and Lincolnshire are 
unwatered by windmills. The truth is, though it has not been ex- 
plained to the public as it deserves, that, owing to the sediment brought 
down by the river, its bed is continually rising, and that the surrounding 
and adjoining land is thus becoming daily, or rather annually, slowly and 
gradually lower than the water. This is a natural consequence where- 
ever a river is confined by banks or dykes, which prevent it from dif- 
fusing its sediment over the adjoining meadows, and compel it to rest on 
the bed or bottom. Thus also, every great river assumes this character 
higher and higher up in the direction of its stream ; while it becomes 
necessary equally to carry dykes higher upwards in the same direction, 
and also to elevate them higher with the consequent effort of depressing 
more lands beneath it, and of depressing what is already beneath it still 
lower. Hence it is that the Po and the Oroonoko are now running, as 
if upon walls, above the surrounding country ; as is fast happening to 
the Thames, and at higher points annually towards its source. Hence 
arise the fevers and other disorders of Westminster ; effects which have 
been rendered too conspicuous of late in the case of the Penitentiary. 
This is a subject calling for immediate reform, as it relates to a much 
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wider district than St. James’s Park merely, and it can be remedied only 
by a system of Dutch drainage. We will admit, however, respecting 
the Park, that if the projected canal is to be enclosed by masonry at its 
water line, the evil effects may be diminished, if not entirely prevented; 
since it is certain that it is the shore or line of living and dead vegetables 
on the margin which is the source of the bad air that produces these dis- 
orders. And these disorders are produced even when the water flows, 
and on the banks of the clearest river, as is notorious in many parts of 
France, as on the Seine and Loire, where there are no marshes or wet 
meadows. Madame Campan, in her letters, expresses herself very 
strongly on this point, and she was the organ of the public opinion about 
it; an opinion unquestionably just, although in England it is the fashion 
to ridicule it. 

Admitting the projected canal to be walled in on the margin, it is 
certain that, from the shallowness of the water, it could not be kept free 
from weeds, unless a stream could be carried through it, for which there 
are no means. Impure and weedy water can never be ornamental, and 
it is also probable that it is insalubrious. indeed, we have never consi- 
dered such confined and formal pieces of masoned water as at all orna- 
mental, even when pure, and do not think that the Tuilleries or the 
Luxembourg would lose much if their ponds were converted into flower 
beds. The whole space within the present palisade is not very large ; 
and we should regret that any part of it were sacrificed to the making of 
an useless canal, when it might be so much more agreeably and desirably 
occupied in shrubberies, and walks, and flower borders, as it ought to 
be. The intended shape is also straight and formal ; and it is not, per- 
haps, the least objection that a piece of water is to be made for the pur- 
pose of sleeping beneath a bridge, or that a bridge may find an apology 
for being built. 

For all these reasons, we do hope that the canal will be abandoned, 
and that the Park will be converted into an an ornamental garden, free 
to the public, yet secured from those wanton injuries, from which, un- 
fortunately, the British public has not yet learnt to abstain. For our parts 
were we to inhabit the palace, we should certainly object to it decidedly 
as dangerous to our health; and we have no hesitation in saying, 
that the canal cannot be filled up and the ground drained too soon. 
We hope that Mr. Nash will think seriously of this, and that another 
year will not pass till the pestiferous ditch is for ever abolished. The 
public seldom trace diseases to their causes. They take them as the visi- 
tation of heaven, as unavoidable. But medical men have already de- 
termined that numerous, and many little suspected disorders are pro- 
duced by such ditches and ill-drained lands as this; and it is proper that 
the public should believe those who have no interest in talse reports 
and opinions on such a case as this; but whose interests, on the con- 
trary, if we are to believe Mr. Godwin, all lie the other way, m cul- 
tivating sickness. 
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In terminating this discussion, we think we are fairly entitled to 
urge another objection to the construction of water in our public places. 
The basin in the Green Park can vouch for the propriety and truth of 
our suspicions. Suicide is often the result of a very transient state of 
irritation ; and when the means are not at hand, the disease, or the 
desire, often passes away, not to return again. It is not right that any 
{ycilities should be afforded to this crime ; and we think that a just and 
accurate police would not suffer even the useless and pernicious piece of 
water which we have just named to exist. Paris can testify to the truth 
of our views ; and we are confident that, were it not for its too con- 
venient Seine, it would not exhibit one half of that terrific list of sui- 
cides which blot its annual records. 








LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
BY GRIMM’S GRANDSON. 


No. VII. 
Paris, June 18, 1825. 

My pear Fr1rEND,—Give me leave to congratulate your printer on 
the obstinate and successful war which he wages, not only against all the 
proper names, but against all words whatever which have the misfor- 
tune to appear in my letters in their French dress.* He has made me 
write Chaget and la Charlatanisme, whereas I did, in fact, write Chazet 
and le Charlatanisme ; two words which I assure you go extremely well 
together. M. Chazet, isa man whose successes disturb the slumbers of 
the whole herd of underling writers of France. 

After being the Southey of Buonaparte, he is now become-the Southey 
of the Bourbons, and the favourite of the Sosthénes. He is in the 
enjoyment of thirteen places and seven pensions. This great man costs 
the nation twelve hundred a-year sterling, in spite of which he cannot 
afford to pay for his hackney coaches. Messrs. Ancelot, De Sangiers, 
De Bonald, Soumet, le Chevalier Jaquelin, &c. are extremely incensed 
at the unjust partiality showed towards M. Chazet. 





* Our excellent correspondent forgets, that his handwriting is very unlike any thing 
that has been seen in England before, and that a great many of the names of modern 
French writers are entirely unknown on this side of the Channel. We have long 
accused the French of mangling our proper names in a most barbarous manner ; the 
fact is, that the offence is mutnal, and very difficult to avoid. In the absence of 
familiarity with the name, there is no guide of analogy, or at least but little to lead a 
foreigner right. Chaget is just as good French, as Chazet, to our printer ; and there are 
many gentlemen in Yorkshire or Devonshire, who think it of very little consequence 
whether that illustrious writer spells his name with a = or a g-—The other error pointed 
out is indeed unpardonable, and we quite agree with M. Grimm, Jc jeune, that Mr. 
Parker should look to his genders.—E p. 
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Now that I have found fault with your printer, I must find fay); 
with myself. My last letter seems to me too political. What I under. 
took was to give you a portrait of the moral and literary aspect of Paris. 
In order faithfully to perform my engagement, I ought this month to 
confine myself to the absurdities committed on the occasion of the Coro. 
nation, which have occupied the public attention. They have been the 
more striking from the contrast exhibited between the beautiful inven- 
tions of Messrs. Corbiére and Sosthénes and the perfect kindness, the 
gracious and agreeable manners of Charles X. and the dignified loyalty 
of the Dauphin.* 

The past month has produced four very remarkable works. The 
Dernier Chant de Childe Harold, and the Chant du Sacre, by M. de la 
Martine; the 7'hédtre Espagnol of Clara Gazul, and the Prisonniers du 
Caucase, by the Count Xavier de Maistre. The two latter works will 
most probably be translated into English. As for M. de la Martine’s 
poems, it appears to me almost impossible that a foreigner should be 
able to appreciate their merits. M.de la Martine is, in my opinion, the 
second of living French poets, but he is utterly destitute of common 
sense. This is true to the letter. ) 

In the Dernier Chant de Childe Harold, for instance, he makes the 
vessel set sail without weighing anchor. 

La voile, qui s’entrouvre au vent qui l’arrondit, 
Monte de vergue en vergue, et s’enfle et s’aggrandit ; 
Et couvrant ses flancs noirs de l’ombre de son aile, 
Fail pencher sur les flots le vaisseau qui chancelle ; 
On leéve l’ancre, il fuit;—(P. 49). 

The pleasant part of the story is, that M. de la Martine has frequently 
been at sea. But, instead of thinking of what was doing in the ship, 
instead of seeing the operations going on around him, he was absorbed 
in some waking dream. If M. de la Martine is incapable of acquiring a 
truth so simple as the necessity of weighing anchor before setting sail, 
what on earth will he make of all those moral and political truths, 
which are, as it were, the every-day current coin of conversation ; the 
materials out of which the national stock of good sense is composed ? 

M. de la Martine has not so much as a suspicion of their existence. 
The thoughts which form the basis of the two poems in question have, 
consequently, an air of perfect childishness. You must know, such at 
least is the received report, that M. de la Martine was educated in an 
ultra family not less remarkable for the narrowness of its ideas than for 
its nobility. The young poet is hemmed in by obsolete, narrow, and 
paltry opinions. From the time of the publication of his Méditations 
Poétiques (which hold their rank as a master-piece) he has been taken 





* We cannot help thinking that these expressions are dictated by prudence and by 
fear of the inspectors of the Post-office. A king.of any understanding would not 
allow a Corbiére to retain a place in his councils. The Bourbons play a desperate 
game in giving themselves up to the guidance of the Jesuits, 
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under the protection of a powerful and artful party, the Jesuits. A 
certain M. de Genoude, the editor of the Etoile, the Blackwood of. this 
country, is also a patron of M. de la Martine. Every thing thus 
aspires to keep the poor young man in perpetual ignorance of the 
first elements of real life. It may thus be said with truth that he is 
deficient in understanding, though a man of genius, that in spite of the 
upright character of his mind, he lends himself to acts which in any 
other person would be accounted meannesses. If I were to read you 
his poem on the Coronation, you would blush with indignation at eight 
or ten different passages, and I should be obliged to explain to you that 
M. de la Martine is perhaps the only individual who does not compre- 
hend the drift of what he has written. I am perfectly aware thata 
poet is permitted to be ignorant of the realities of life. I will go farther, 
it is necessary to his success as a poet that he should be so. If a man of 
honour and sensibility like M. de la Martine knew as much about man- 
kind as a Sir Robert Walpole or a Villéle, his imagination, his sensibility, 
would become arid. This I have always thought the true sense of the 
reply made to Hamlet by the ghost of his father. 

If Lord Byron had not enjoyed the advantage of being born an 
Englishman ; if he had not been compelled by his pride, as a peer, to 
take at least a tinge of the prevailing good sense of his country ; if he 
had not associated with the Douglas Kinnairds, the Hobhouses and 
others, well versed in the real state of interests and of parties ; if he had 
not seen a little of the world as it goes, which he could not avoid doing 
in his quality of Member of the Literary Committee of Covent-Garden, 
never would he have written Don Juan—never in my opinion would his 
genius have risen above the level of that of M. de la Martine. The 
French poet, on the contrary, has always lived in the country, buried in 
some ultra chateau, surrounded by narrow prejudices. No stupidity 
at present existing in France can equal the stupidity of the provincial 
noble, who has lived for the last five and thirty years in a state of con- 
tinual anger against every thing passing around him, and who really 
knows nothing whatever. You have a specimen of the sort of animal I 
mean, in the composition of the present Chamber of Deputies. “ No 
such collection of stupidity has been found for the last century,” said Royer 
Collard, the most profound of our orators. Among such people has it 
been the misfortune of M. de la Martine to pass his life. He has never 
seen society, its heartlessness disgusts and repels him. 

Whence then did he derive his genius? From his heart alone. He 
never rises to the highest order of poetry of which this age has given 
example, but when he expresses in simple language some sentiment 
which has struck upon his soul. After one of these felicitous passages, 
you cannot read twenty lines without coming to some puerility, so 
extraordinary that your pleasure is utterly destroyed. This is never the 
case in reading De Béranger’s Songs ; for which reason I consider M. de 
Beranger our greatest poet. M. Baour Lormian is no better than a 
stupid manufacturer of harmonious verses, equally devoid of sentiment 
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and of wit. M. Casimer de la Vigne has all the sense, all the science of 
realities, which M. de la Martine wants ; but he has not the soul of a 


poet, he is never happy or unhappy, from purely imaginary causes. M, 
de Talleyrand says, “ make M. de la Vigne swallow M. de la Martine, 
and you will have a perfect man of genius.” 

No French poet, not even Racine, Voltaire, Lafontaine, has ever 
produced any thing equal to the Dedication of the last Canto of Childe 
Harold. There are three or four marks of negligence to be found in 
the two pages of which it consists. The exaggerated praises of the 
Ultra party have rendered M. de la Martine conceited, and have had a 
very injurious effect upon his poetry. Lafontaine is the only man 
who could have surpassed these exquisite lines; but in his time people 
dared not boldly embody such ideas, or rather such feelings. In spite of 
the immense superiority of his genius, the manner, the handling of La- 


fontaine (to speak in the language of painters), is disfigured by Kittle- 
ness, when compared to that of M. de la Martine. Our modern poet 
owes this breadth of touch to the good fortune of coming after the talent 
of the Abbé Delille, and the genius of Lord Byron. I don’t know 
whether you, as a foreigner, can feel the charm of the following lines, 


which are very little indebted for their effect to the thoughts, and owe 
almost every thing to the diction. 


DEDICACE. 

Te souviens-tu du jour oi, gravissant la cime 

Du Saléve anx flancs azurés 
Dans un étroit sentier qui pend sur un abime 
Nous posions en tremblant nos pas mal assurés ? 
Tu marchais devant moi. Balancés par l’orage, 
Les rameaux ondoyans du méleése et du pin, 
S’écartant a regret pour t’ouvrir un passage, 
Secouaient sur ton front les larmes du matin ; 
Un torrent sous tes pieds s‘ecroulant en poussiere, 
Tragait sur les rochers de verd4tres sillons. 
* + * * * » 


Un nuage grondait encore 
Sur les confins des airs, a l’occident obscur, 
Tandis qu’a l’orient le souffle de l’aurore 
Découvrait la moitié d’un ciel limpide et pur, 
Et dorait de ses feux la voile qui colore 
Des vagues du Léman ]’éblouissant azur ! 
Tout-a-coup, sur un roc, dont tu foulais la cime, 
Tu t’arrétas: tes yeux s’abaissérent sur moi ; 
Tu me montrais du doigt les flots, les monts, l’abime 
La nature et le ciel...... et je ne vis que toi!...... 
* ~ + . * a 
Des cascades l’écume errante 
Faisait autour de toi, sur un tapis de fleurs, 
Et’ dune robe transparente, 
Semblait t'envelopper dans ses plis de vapeurs ! 
Tu resemblais. ..... Mais non, toute image est glacée, 
Rien d’humain ne saurait te retracer aux yeux : 
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The magic of these lines renders every object described by the poet 
present to the thoughts, to the soul, of a Frenchman. What more can 
Dante, Tasso, Shakspeare, and, occasionally, Lord Byron do? 

M. de la Martine describes the last year of the life of the English 
poet ; but his story wants clearness. It ‘is sometimes impossible to 
discover who is speaking—and the poet—is he Lord Byron himself? This 
cannot be, since Lord Byron is the person described. It is evident that 
M. de la Martine has not condescended to read over his poem—he has 
even left defective lines. The quality of his poem, which unfortunately 
will be most obvious to foreigners, is the incoherence, and often the 
absurdity of its plan. I advise you, therefore, to do as we do—con- 
tent yourselves with extracts. I will give you the description of Genoa. 
It is an indistinct, misty picture, in which nothing is defined by a well- 
conceived touch. 

I] est nuit ; mais la nuit sous ce ciel n‘a point d’ombre : 
Son astre, suspendu dans un déme moins sombre, 
Blanchit de ses lueurs des bords silencieux 

Oi la vague se teint du bleu pile des cieux ; 

Oi la céte des mers, de cent golfes coupée, 
Tantot humble et rampante et tantét escarpée, 
Sur un sable argenté vient mourir mollement, 

Ou gronde sous le choc de son flot écumant. 

De leurs vastes remparts les Alpes I’environnent ; 
Leurs sommets colorés que les neiges couronnent, - 
De colline en colline abaissés par degrés, 
Montrent, pres de l’hiver, des climats tempérés 
Ou l’aquilon, fuyant de son apre royaume 

De leurs tiédes parfums, s’attiédit et s’embaume. 

A travers des cyprés, dont l'immobilité, 

Symbole de tristesse et d’immortalité , 

Projette sur les murs ses ombres sépulcrales 

Que les reflets du ciel percent par intervalles, 
S’étend sur la colline un champétre séjour : 

Un long buisson de myrte en trace de contour ; 
Sur des gazons naissans, de flexibles allées, 

D’un rideau de verdure a peine encor voilées, 
Egarant au hasard leur cours capricieux, 
Conduisent en tournant, ou les pas, ou les yeux, 
Jusqu’au seuil od, formant de vertes colonnades, 
La clématite en fleur se suspend aux arcades ; 

Sur les toits applatis, des jardins d’oranger 
Ornent de leurs fruits d’or leur feuillage étranger ; 
L’eau fuit dans les bassins, et, quand le jour expire, 
Imite en murmuraut les frissons de zéphire. 

De 1a, I’eil enchanté voit, au pied des coteaux 
Génes, fille des mers, sortir du sein des eaux, .. 
Ses démes élancés de ses saintes demeures 
D’oa l'airain frémissant fait résonner les heures, 
Et les mits des vaisseaux qui, dormant ses ports, 
S’élévent au niveau des palais de ses bords; 

Et quand le flot captif les presse et les souléve, 
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D’un lourd gémissement font retentir la greve. 
Quel silence !....Avancons ..... Tout dort-il en ces lieux + 
(P. 40, 41, 42) 
The description of Lord Byron leaving his sleeping mistress is bea. 
tiful. There is one passage which equals the sublimest parts of La- 


fontaine. 
Mais non, tout ne dort pas; de fenétre en fenétre 


Voyez ce seul flambeau briller et disparaitre ; 
* * . . . * 


La porte s’ouvre ; un homme, a pas comptés, s’avance. 


Une lampe a la main il s’arréte en silence. 
~ * * * * * 


Dors ! murmurait Harold d’une voix comprimée ; 

Toi que je vais quitter! toi que j’ai tant aimée ! 

Toi qui m’aimas peut-étre, ou dont l’art séducteur, 
Par l’ombre de l'amour trompa du moins mon eeur ! 
Qu’ importe que le tien ne fit qu’un doux mensonge ? 


Je fus heureux par toi ; tout bonheur est un songe ! 
(P. 43, 45, 46, 47.) 


At the conclusion of this admirable description, there were four lines 
which the Jesuits made the author suppress, on the ground of their 
being too voluptuous, and even almost liable to the reproach of indecency. 
The party made his compliance the price of their protection, and the 
poet, who is fully aware of the value of this protection, obeyed with the 
utmost alacrity. 

The doubts of Harold concerning the existence and attributes of the 
Deity who permits so many horrors—who terminates the career of Lord 
Byron at thirty-seven, and prolongs the life of Ferdinand VII. have been 
esteemed sublime. At the end of the poem, in order to conciliate the 
most rigorous of his patrons, our poet gives us to understand that Lord 


Byron is damned. 
Harold! dit une voix, voici l’affreux moment ! 


The absurdity of this conclusion shocked every body. What! is Lord 
Byron who devotes himself to the liberties of Greece damned? What 
then remains for the members of the Holy Alliance who send * officers of 
artillery to Ibrahim Pacha? The author, who shares the delusion of the 
Ultra party, does not perceive the degree of good sense which forty years 
of revolution have diffused throughout the French people. 

The damnation of Lord Byron has had a very unfavourable effect 
on the popularity of the poem. It has gone to only four editions ; this 
may be called a bad sale for any thing from de la Martine, vigorously 
as it is sure to be pushed by all the papers which circulate among the 
richer classes. If M. de la Martine goes on thus, in two or three 
years he will be obliged to trust to his merit for success. So much the 
better for him and for us. 

If, like my illustrious grandfather, I could write letters of forty pages, 
and, moreover, write them once a fortnight, I should quote the whole 
description of the departure of Childe Harold. I strongly advise you ' 


* At the siege of Navarino, an historical fact. 
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ive it your readers in another part of your magazine, even if you should 
be compelled to have recourse to small type to get it in. You might 
begin at , 
; Mais ou donc est Harold ? Ce pelerin du monde. (P. 38.) 
and finish with 

Retarde un désespoir qui l’attend au réveil! (P. 49.) 

| advise you also to extract Harold’s doubts. 

du sceptique Harold le doute est la doctrine ; 
Le croissant ni la croix ne couvrent sa poitrine ; 
Jupiter, Mahomet, héros, grands hommes, dieux, 
(O Christ, pardonne-lui !) ne sont rien a ses yeux. (P. 51.) 





The space to which my letters are restricted will not allow me to 
undertake the analysis of the Chant du Sacre. In that are to be found 
praises bestowed on creatures so loaded with contempt, that a part of it 
will be reflected on the poet. The excuse made for him by public 
opinion is the utter ignorance of the world by which he is charac- 
terized. 

In a dialogue, which betrays a total ignorance of what is fit and becoming, 
between M. de Latil, Archbishop of Paris, and Charles X. the poet puts 
the strangest things imaginable into the mouth of the King. You must 
observe, also, that the King plays the second part—the Archbishop who 
performs the part of interrogator has clearly the advantage. The poem 
is dedicated to the King. The author, however, did not deign to ask 
whether the language he put into the mouth of his Sovereign was such 
ashe might like to acknowledge. This is an attention which is never 
omitted in France towards the most obscure citizen. You see, therefore, 
the prestige in favour of monarchical government is destroyed. M. 
Casimir de la Vigne refuses a pension from the King, and M. de la 
Martine, the Ultra poet, makes the King speak in his proper and private 
person, without condescending to consult him. 

One of the best lines of the Chant du Sacre is that in which he says, 
speaking of the King, 

que son cceur aime mieux 
Un grand nom qui surgit, qu’un vieux nom qui s’éteint. 

This is, unfortunately for the Faubourg St. Germain, too true, and 
has, accordingly, excited the indignation and fury of all the grands noms 
in that quarter, which, it must be confessed, s’éeignent un peu. The 
King has reproved Sosthénes for having persuaded him to give the Cross 
of St. Louis to M. de la Martine. As I admire the poet (said the King), 
I will endeavour to forget his last work. In describing (if I may use 
that expression), the marshals who surrounded the King during the 
‘remony, M. de la Martine found a great deal to say. He had no other 
‘ficulty than that arising from the abundance of the great military 
tions he had to recount ; when he came to the ancient nobility, he was 
completely at a loss; he could find nothing to praise but their piety, 
‘othing to talk of but their ancestors. To crown these blunders, he has 
‘ncluded his poem with four lines, so affronting to the Duke of Orleans, 
that the Duke, though very little given to take offence, thought it due to 


. 2. 
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himself to complain to the King. This attack upon the Duke of 
Orleans, (who is the object of aversion to the whole Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, on account of the excellent education he is giving to his six sons) 
will, perhaps, obtain forgiveness for M. de la Martine, for the cruel line 
last quoted, which is already engraven on every memory. 


Théatre de Clara Gazul, Comédienne Espagnole. 1 vol. 8vo. 


The youthful genius, who conceals himself under the name of Clara 
Gazul, has given us six plays. They are much read and admired in high 
society, though it cannot be denied that their tendency is liberal. I think 
the Espagnols en Danemarck is the best. It is also the most finished, and 
the fullest of details. The others are too much in the style of the Proverde ; 
the merits of which I have already discussed, in speaking of Mr. Theo- 
dore le Clere. Clara Gazul has given us a specimen of the tragic 
Proverbe, in [Amour Africain, a little drama consisting of only twenty- 
one pages. In the present state of our literature, M. Scribe, M. le Clerc, 
and Clara Gazul (I should be guilty of an indiscretion in naming the 
author), appear to me the three persons in France most richly en- 
dowed with dramatic talent. No book, since de Béranger’s songs, has 
given me so much pleasure as Clara’s plays. They are distinguished 
by the most complete novelty,—nothing is copied but nature. Their 
popularity here will soon be a perfect rage. I should write more at 
length on this subject, if I did not think it probable that you would give 
the English public long extracts from these dramas. I should think 
several of them might be successfully transplanted to the London stage. 
If the Censorship would allow them to be acted here, they would be im- 
mensely popular, to the infinite mortification and annoyance of all our 
old dramatic writers in the affected and pedantic style. In the year 1770, 
the President Hénault, who was then in great fashion, and enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of Madame du Deffaud (immortalized by your witty 
Walpole), printed a historical tragedy, in prose, called Frangois II. But 
the president was so intensely afraid of sinning against delicacy and 
elegance, that his tragedy was utterly deficient in energy. This first 
essay, though made by a man who possessed the advantage (inestimable 
in France) of being in fashion, did not take. Times are altered. What 
Hénault and Mercier forty years ago saw in perspective, is about to be 
accomplished under our eyes. People will not go to yawn at the Theatre 
Frangais, while they can go to laugh at Scribe’s sketches. If it had not 
been for the Censorship, Clara Gazul would have been the Scribe of 
tragedy. I mean that the merits, great as they are, of the best piece in 
the collection, are still far from being of the same order with those of 
Schiller’s William Tell, or some other modern tragedies. 


De l' Etét de la Religion, par M. de la Mennais, a pamphlet of a few 
pages, is really an astonishing production ; and M. de la Mennais isa very 
extraordinary man. He will be a Cardinal, and will get sixteen hundred 
or two thousand a year out of the civil list, by playing the part of 
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Gregory VII. at Paris, in the year 1825; and by reviving, in his own 
person, the fiery monk Hildebrand. The whole affair is so extraordinary 
that you reasonable folk will not think it possible, unless you read 
the pamphlet in question, and the Memorial Catholique. If you wil 
not give yourselves that trouble, you will infallibly accuse me of ex- 
aggeration ; to which accusation I shall reply,—that you judge without 
knowing any thing about the matter. The Jesuits do, in fact, govern 
France; and the priests extort annually above two millions sterling 
from the people.— Would you believe, that after all this, M. de la Men- 
nais has the face to accuse the government of being Atheistical! He 
isa very clever man, and one of the best writers of the day. He is said 
to have been in the army for a considerable time. 

The only powerful enemy the clergy have to dread is the press, 
and accordingly they are not sparing in their denunciations of it. 
During the reign of Napoleon, nobody thought of reprinting 
Rousseau and Voltaire. That great man compelled the priests to be 
moderate. Since these gentlemen have begun to make themselves ridi- 
culous again, that is to say, since the year 1817, twelve editions of Vo - 
taire have been reprinted, composing 31,600 copies, and 1,598,000 
volumes. In the same period thirteen editions of Rousseau have been 
reprinted, forming 24,500 copies, and 480,500 volumes. Montesquieu, 
Destutt de Tracy, Volney, d’Holbach, Diderot, have furnished 20,700 
volumes. In short, the priests affirm, that according to a calculation 
which there is every reason to believe exact, the enormous mass of no 
less than 2,741,400 volumes have been published against them. That 
delightful novel writer, Pigault le Brun, to whom this prudish age does 
not do justice, has alone contributed for his share 128,000 volumes. I 
ought to add, that, thanks to the progress that chemistry and all the 
useful arts have made in France, these 2,741,400 volumes are all ad- 
mirably printed. Take one with another they are sold at not less 
four francs (three and sixpence) a piece, and the total amount of them 
has dispersed not less than four hundred and forty thousand pounds 
terling among our artizans. This is one good effect of the absurdities 
of the priests. 


The Histoire de René, Roi de Naples, par M. Comte Villeneuve 
Bargemont, 3 vols. is another author who would never have dreamt of 
writing if Walter Scott had not written. M. de Villeneuve Bargemont is 
brother to four prefects. This family, besides being thus high in the favour 
of government, is one of the oldest of Provence. In spite of all these titles 
to obsolete opinions, the author has infused a very rational and wise 
irit into his history. You must not look for profound and extended 
views like those which are to be found in the work of Mignet. M. de 
Villeneuve has not yet attained to that degree of philosophy ; but the work 
s very respectable, and the author still more so. There is in existence 
‘masterpiece on the state of civilization during the middle ages by M. 

JULY, 1825. 2H 
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Fauriel. The manuscript is of sufficient bulk to form four octayo 
volumes, but M. Fauriel is so indolent, that a work which is the fruit of 
twenty years of research, and written with the happiest union of fire 
and of reason, will probably not be given to the world till after the 
author’s death. We are indebted to M. Fauriel for some translations 
of Greek songs. He is one of the few writers who work in a conscien- 
tious and honorable manner, and never resort to Charlatanism to gain 
popularity. His character places him above, and renders it impossible 
for him to stoop to such contemptible devices. 


Conférences sur la Religion, par M. le Comte Fraysinous, Evéque, Pair 
de France, Premiere Aumonier, Grand Maitre de l Université. 3 vols. 
in 8vo. 


About the year 1802, Napoleon conceived the most violent fear 
of the Republicans, whom he called Jacobins. Although the 
Republicans were, for the most part, brave men, and the Dévots 
cowards, Napoleon endeavoured to conciliate the latter. All sensible 
men said to him, through the mouth of Volney, “ Do not persecute the 
priests of any religion ; regard them merely as one class of citizens ; but 
beware of devoting any part of the public money to the payment of any 
priest whatever. Let every assembly of believers pay its own priest.” 
This advice put Napoleon into a great passion. He broke out into the 
most violent invectives against Volney and La Fayette, as soon as those 
great and excellent citizens had quitted his presence. By his orders the 
church of St. Sulpice was lent to a poor priest, who was wholly devoid 
of talents, and spoke with a Garscon accent. This priest was Fraysinous. 
Every Sunday he delivered what he called a Conference, that is to 
say, he supposed a dialogue between himself and Voltaire or Raynal, 
and of course, like harlequin, he took care to put into the mouths of 
these ill-fated philosophers the most pitiable arguments. As but little 
money is required to live in France, Paris swarms with idlers, who are 
ready to attend any meeting, or to cry bravo! at the entry of any prince. 
M. Fraysinous had the merit of killing two hours every Sunday for a 
certain number of these idlers, who were excessively diverted at his mode 
of knocking down Helvetius or Rousseau. They thronged to hear him 
say, “ Well, are you silent, Rousseau?” “Have you nothing to say, 
Voltaire?” The dramatic form of his compositions amused his audience, 
and every body chose to go at least once to the exhibition of this farce. 

M. Fraysinous was called the Chateaubriant of the mob. After the 
restoration, and the consequent triumph of the priests, M. F raysinous, 
like his fellow-labourer, Chateaubriant, had all the dignities of the state 
showered upon him. Not content with these, he thought that, as Cha- 
teaubriant had a seat in the Academy, he ought to have one also. There 
was no difficulty in getting himself elected; the difficult thing was t 
escape being hissed by the public ; and, in fact, when he was elected, the 
hisses were so loud and general, that the courts of justice were called in 
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to avenge the insult offered to him. The newspaper writers were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for an offence against Christian morals, in saying 
that M. Fraysinous, having never published a book, had no claim to be 
elected Member of the Academy. The reproach was, however, so 
cutting to M. Fraysinous, that he has had his Conferences corrected by 
somebody who can write French, and has just published them. The 
work is really despicable. It is droll enough to see such a man refute 
Voltaire. His eloquence and his reasoning are equally adapted to the 
taste and comprehension of the populace. His invariable practice is to 
assume as a fact the very thing which he ought to prove. He is at an 
immeasurable distance from the D’Abadies, the De Hautevilles, &c. who 
were hired by the clergy, before the revolution, to defend religion. 


Louis XII. et Francois I. par M. le Comte Rederer, Ouvrage suivi 
d'une Correspondence entre M. le Comte Daru et M. le Comte 
Reederer. 2 vols. in 8vo. 

M. Roederer was one of the most politic members of our popular 
assemblies, and, subsequently, one of the most adroit counsellors of the 
man who stifled the Republican cause in France. M. Roederer, like his 
colleague, M. Boissy d’Anglas, finds amusement for his old age in 
historical researches. He proves very satisfactorily in the present work, 
that many wise institutions usually attributed to Francis I. were, in 
fact, the work of Louis XII. Louis XII. and Louis IX. (spoiled by his 
surname of Saint) are, perhaps, the only two good men who have sat on 
the throne of France. In my opinion, both, especially Louis IX. were 
men of perfectly upright intentions. Henry IV. had great qualities, 
but he often (as we say) sewed the skin of the fox to that of the lion. 
When he abjured protestantism, he said, laughing, “ Paris is worth a 
mass.” The work of M. Roederer is very respectable, and throws great 
light on his subject. 

I have delayed this letter a day longer, that I might give an 
account of a new opera, by Rossini. It is a piéce de circonstance, 
composed on occasion of the coronation. The first performance took 
place on the evening of the 19th, and was attended by the King. 
The author has introduced into his piece, called, Il Viaggio a Reims, the 
character of a Greek girl, and wishes are openly expressed for the over- 
throw of the Turks, and the success of the Greeks. Under Louis XIV. 
such a step on the part of the Court would have given birth to sanguine 
hopes. Now it is, perhaps, only to be regarded as an étourdérie. The 
music evinces talent, but no genius; I am tempted to believe that 
Rossini’s vein is exhausted. Instead of giving birth to the beautiful, he 
now produces only the extraordinary. There is, for instance, in the 
Viaggio a Reims, a passage for thirteen voices, without accompaniments. 
The sublime Pasta, the Signorine Schiasetti, Cinti, Mombelli, sang this 
with Zuchelli, Donzelli, Bordogni, Pellegrini, &c. &. Your God save 
the King, sung by Zuchelli, in the character of an English Milord, was 
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more admired than all Rossini’s music. The only striking thing is a 
duet, admirably descriptive of the love between Signora Schiasetti as q 
sentimental Polish lady, and Bordogni, in the part of a Russian General 
of a most violent temper. The opera is, as you perceive, of the buffy 
kind. Buffa flattery is considerably less tedious than tragic flattery, for 
which reason, I abstain from giving you any account of Pharamond, a 
grand Opera de Circonstance, written for the coronation. The fetes 
have been universally despicable. At that given by the city, there were 
a great number of notorious women, and the utmost disorder. Great 
part of the plate was stolen by the company. 
Yours truly, 
P. N. D. G. 
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THE INFANT LYRA, 


Tue public has for some time been wondering at the musical perform- 
ances of this child ; but there are some who have done more than wonder; 
among whom we suppose we must rank ourselves. It is a creature of great 
powers and great precocity ; and we must indeed confess, that with a natu- 
ral horrorat “ wonderful wonders,” we were agreeably surprised at the 
display of musical feeling, as well as of execution, which we witnessed. 
We shall not say that it is a beautiful child, or an interesting child, or 
that it has descended from heaven on the wings of an angel, or of St. 
Cecilia ; because all this has been said already, and might as well have 
been omitted. It is time that some one should be sober, because there 
are peuple who have a considerable hesitation in believing miracles, and 
who are very apt, when over crammed, te rebel and doubt every thing. 

That the musical faculty appears in very early youth, when all the 
rest are unformed or imperfect, has long been known. We might name 
Mozart, were his name and history not too familiar; and we might 
name Crotch and twenty more, if we could prevail upon ourselves to 
place any other name on the same page with that of him who has 
« struck the lyre,” and whose productions will be as imperishable as the 
art itself. 

Why this should be the case, is one of those problems in the philosophy 
of mind which we are as yet unable to solve: yet, though we cannot 
pretend to suggest a final cause, we may conclude that there is @ prox- 
imate one in the structure of the nervous system, in the ear, or rather 
in the brain, and especially in that part of it which is the termination 
of the auditory nerves, or the immediate point of connection between 
the sense of hearing and the general mind, or the soul, as it is com- 
monly called. # 

Thus we approach to the physiological hypothesis respecting the divi- 
sion of the mental faculties, and the appropriation of distinct portion 
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of the nervous system to them ; which having, unluckily, invented for 
itself a term which has become popular, has undergone the fate, not 
uncommon in such cases, of terminating in being a subject of popular 
discussion and dispute. 

We grieve therefore that we must use the term phrenology ; because 
we know that, when once pronounced, all reasoning and all listening 
are at anend. And yet we must say that we consider this very fact as 
not to be explained on any other hypothesis, and that it is one which 
offers a leading argument in favour of this system of physiology. If one 
power appears before the rest, if it predominates above the other, there is 
some inequality in the original formation of the mind, or of the body. 
If that power belongs to an organ of sense, the peculiarity must be in 
the body, since the organs of sense are corporeal. Being in the body, it 
must be in the nervous system, and that system is the brain. 

We shall not however search the side of the parietal bone or the tem- 
poral, for a protuberance ; because we doubt much whether the physio- 
logical views in question have made sufficient progress to determine 
the exact place of any faculty or organ ; but we must remark, never- 
theless, that the forehead of this child presents a very unusual relative 
bulk or capacity. Somewhere within it, lies the property or power in 
question ; and hence is the musical genius. 

If it has always been judged sound policy to watch and cultivate the 
genius, or peculiar disposition to any given pursuit, in a child, it is an 
advantage which we have derived from the fashionable and contested 
hypothesis in question, that it has excited more attention to this subject. 
Hence, we really believe, have arisen the greater number of such pro- 
digies, and we have no doubt that it will continue to produce the same 
effects. The ridicule which has been thrown on phrenology will not 
prevent this ; for, whether the people believe or disbelieve, there will 
always be a silent influence operating in this manner. 

But we must return to the subject of our notice. Every one can 
judge of the extraordinary vigour which charaéterizes this child's per- 
formance on the harp, and every one must also perceive that the execu- 
tion is as neat and rapid as in the hands of a finished adult performer. 
There are not many, howéver, who know how difficult it is to produce 
full and deep tones on the harp—and still more, how difficult it is to 
combine these with rapid and neat execution. Independently of muscu- 
lar strength in the arms and fingers, and great flexibility of the muscles 
and joints, it requires a delicate feeling at the extremities of the fingers, 
and also a peculiar conformation. All this too must be under the com- 
mand of a fine musical sensibility, and, what is more, requires a consi- 
derable exertion of the reasoning faculty. It is only by thus analyzing 
the necessary qualification, that we can know what are the difficulties 
to be overcome, and do justice to the powers of our trite subject. Those 
who have no analytical faculties of their own, may form their judgments 
by comparing her performance with that of the general mass of dilet- 
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tantis on the same instrument, or even, if they please, with that of 
most professors in advanced life. 

It is plain that it must have required much practice to have attained 
to all this ; and yet the whole of this creature’s life has not afforded time 
for a great trial. There are innumerable persons who have practised 
daily, and for a long life, with equal intensity, without attaining s 
much facility and power; and, of our female dilettantis, there is not 
one of those who have acquired execution worth notice, who has not 
practised for fifteen or twenty years as hard as this child has done for 
four or five. This will serve to prove that it is not mere muscular exer- 
cise that confers power, but that we must resort to the primum mobile 
of all, to the brain, the seat of reason and feeling, as well as of muscu- 
lar action, for all these effects. We are convinced that it is the same 
for all ; and that without these qualities which, duly exercised, would 
constitute a powerful intellect, or produce other results, no man will 
become even a good rope-dancer. 

But that this is the fact, is much more clearly evinced by what is 
called the taste and feeling of this child’s performance—that part of 
her merit which we have not yet noticed. It has been said that her 
manner of playing, or the peculiarity of execution, strength, and so 
forth, with which she distinguishes passages or phrases, might have 
been taught, and acquired by memory. We will venture to say, that 
this is impossible, in the first place ; and, moreover, that the expression 
which she does give, is often purely original, and is such as would not 
have occurred to many players, even of considerable cultivation or feel- 
ing. We have watched her expression narrowly, for it is in this that 
we consider the test of her faculties to lie, and we know not that we 
have been able to detect an error in taste ; while we are very sure that 
much of her expression is such as many a finished performer or musician 
would be pleased to have felt and given. This is the inventive talent, if 
otherwise denoted; and we presume that this little personage can 
scarcely fail to become a musical composer, unless she should be marred 
by mismanagement. To discover rapidly what the composer intended, 
and to execute it, requires that congeniality of feeling which would 
itself invent ; or it demands those habits of observation, abstraction, and 
comparison, which belongs only to powerful and rapid minds. 

In terminating this very brief sketch, we need scarcely notice the 
musical memory of our little subject, as this seems always to be a neces- 
sary attendant on the faculty in general. It is singular, nevertheless, 
that this memory should extend to harmony, as well as to melody. 
There is a concatenation in the latter, which facilitates the recollection 
of any train of passages, however long, while, also, there is not much 
room for deviation. But harmony is not equally catenated, nor is it in 
the same way necessary, since numerous harmonies are admissible with 
one melody. That we cannot explain how a long train of intricate, 
and often of peculiar harmonies, can be remembered after once hearing 
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them, is only part of the difficulty which attends the whole of this 
subject. 

But we must end, and shall offer but one hint to the parents or pro- 
prietors of this child. Half of the effect produced on us by any pro- 
digy of this nature, arises from comparing the means with the results— 
from seeing that produced in infancy, and by an infant, which we have 
been accustomed to associate, as of necessity, with adult age. It is bad 
policy therefore to trespass on these associations, or to adopt any thing 
which may divert our minds from the child to the adult, or give to the 
former any of the qualities which belong to the latter. The child cannot 
be too perfectly a child ; and, inasmuch as it transgresses this rule, it 
fails of its effect. Hence the impolicy of that teaching which has made 
it adopt a system of grimace which is affectation, and which, in this case, 
is affectation peculiarly misapplied. If the animal itself had felt that it 
ought to turn up its eyes to the ceiling, or to heaven, as the phrase is, 
it would have done so, and we should have approved. But, being 
taught, we are provoked at the cheat, and disgusted with the effect ; 
while the poor creature, not knowing why all this is, but hearing that 
it must obey, becomes pathetic in the wrong place, and appeals to the 
ceiling for Paddy OsRafferty, when it had better have appealed to the 
audience in its own mild way. if there is any thing which captivates, 
in infancy, it is the grace and natwre of infancy ; but, by this artificial 
system, we are deprived of that pleasure, and, what is much worse, 
pained with affectation and artifice. We doubt very much the propriety 
of the whole prestige with which she has been surrounded ; and are 
sure that it would very much increase our pleasure, and probably also 
the profits of the proprietor, if she were simply displayed as a child, and 
allowed at the same time to act as she pleased, under no other restric- 
tions than such as must be very obvious. 








THE NATIONAL STUD. 


A NEW PROJECT. 


Tue characteristic of this age is the application of sctence to matters 
which have always hitherto been treated empirically. Up to these 
times, the progress of improvement has been slow—one age has undone 
the work of the preceding generation, with the best intentions, because 
all worked in the dark, made repeated trials, without any knowledge 
of principles, and, if success attended their efforts, it was more the 
effect of fortunate accident than wise contrivance. We are now begin- 
ning to get at the principle of all arts, manufactures, and processes of 
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every description. A principle is some simple property of the thing in 
hand, whatever it may be, which, under the same circumstances, wil] 
always produce the same effects ; a collection of these principles—a ¢o}- 
lection of rules for combining and applying them, with a knowledge of 
the objects to which they can be applied, constitute together a science. 
These principles are discovered by a series of experiments; an accurate 
record of such experiments enables the philosopher to draw his general 
conclusions, to establish his theery, which theory must be practicable if 
his theory be correct ; if it be not practicable, some principle has been 
misapplied, every thing has not been taken into account ; the circum- 
stances have not been the same. The introduction of science into the 
management of manufactures, &c. may be said to be a little older than 
our time ; but the application of moral science is quite peculiar to this 
age, as connected with the conduct of prisons, lunatic asylums, schools, 
&c. The new project of a National Stud is its first introduction into 
stables—the first animal, perhaps, as might have been anticipated from 
its superior intelligence, which will be scientifically educated, is the 
horse. Scientific education, after having been just introduced into our 
national schools, is to be carried into our national studs. The idea is 
unobvious enough, nevertheless, if the thing be well managed, and, 
from the good sense of the prospectus, and we know nothing of the 
matter except from it, we should augur well ; we should expect from 
it results of the most pleasing kind. 

A joint-stock capital is, in the first place, to be laid out in the pur- 
chase of the best existing brood-mares and horses, of all the various 
kinds. On their produce the system of education is to be tried ; in the 
first place, a superiority may be expected in the progeny, from the supe- 
riority of the parents; for by dealers, and often by private owners, the 
only horses employed in breeding are those which are too old, or too 
lame to work. In this institution, horses and mares in all the vigour 
of youth and health will be employed for this purpose. In a very 
extensive establishment, the principle of classification can be used 
with great advantage. The lady’s horses will only keep the gentle 
company of their kind. The- hunter will leap with the hunter, 
and the roadster trot with his travelling companion. The trainer will 
always be confined to the same department, and thus the principle of 
the division of labour be usefully brought into play. The man who 1s 
solely and wholly occupied in teaching the ambling paces, and delicate 
manners of the lady’s favorite, it may be easily supposed, will soon excel 
any other trainer in his own department. Conceive for a moment the 
trainer of the charger, or carriage horse, introduced into the lady's 
department ; he would quickly spread consternation into all the pupils 
of the more gentle dealer. The trainers ought, and probably will be, 
men who are well instructed in their business, and who should mat 
only be closely watched by the directors, but also have instilled into 
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‘hem the superior efficacy of kind treatment in the management of 
horses. What is the reason that the first inquiry about a horse is as to 
its vices? How have these vices been acquired? by the teazing of stable 
boys, and the cruelty of horse-breakers. A horse inherits a violent 
temper, and a strong will. What is the course taken? the animal 
is put into the hands of some brutal horse-breaker, celebrated for his 
fearlessness, violence, and strength. The horse, after a series of 
dreadful trial, of struggle and suffering, is, at length, subjugated ; that is 
to say, is completely terrified at the very sight of its formidable breaker, 
filled with the most malignant feelings against riders in general, and 
determined, on the first opportunity, to take his revenge upon the first 
man of less power or courage that gets upon his back. This is called 
breaking, and it is this vicious course that produces vice. With regard 
to the original violence of temper, that isa matter of breed ; and here 
much may be done by a great establishment in the way of breeding. 
Such judicious crosses may be made with a large choice, that almost any 
disposition whatever may be produced, and the breed of horses not only 
exceedingly improved, but varied and calculated to the greatest nicety. 

For the more easily effecting this and many other useful purposes, a 
very good plan is spoken of in the prospectus; viz. that of keeping an 
accurate journal of the accidents, illnesses, medicines, and generally of 
the experience of each horse ; so that, coupling this with the pedigree, 
every element, either for the judgment of the horses’ qualities, or for 
further experiments, may be seen at one glance. The individual who 
wishes to purchase has but to describe the kind of animal and the 
qualities he wants; no one has any interest in cheating him; he is 
directed to the proper department; he has abundant choice, and the 
history of every horse before him, together with a seller, who has no 
possible interest in his giving a higher price than the just and settled 
value. The most inexperienced person runs no risk of deception. This 
circumstance must secure the prosperity of the establishment ; at present, 
aman who is not an excellent judge of horse flesh treads among steel 
traps and spring guns; indeed, he dare not move a step alone, he must 
trust to the judgment of a friend, or send to some distant part of the 
country, where his family or connexions reside, and where they may 
choose him a horse for which they can vouch. 

Much has already been done in this country for the breed of this most 
important class of animals, and this institution, we think, likely to carry 
superiority over all other European countries to a much higher pitch. 
Both for the interests of humanity, and for the pleasure and convenience 
of the country, we sincerely wish well to it. Much will depend upon 
the choice of able direetors; we know none of those already chosen, if 
any are; and our praise of the scheme is dictated by no other motive than 
that of desiring to see a good thing do well. 











THE MUSIC OF THE MONTH. 


Sienor VELLUT! has been, since our last, the principal object of at- 
traction and of anticipation in the highest musical circles. He has been 
singing almost nightly—at the Countess St. Antonio's, at the Marquis 
of Hertford’s, at the Attorney-General’s, and at many other places, and 
finally at Carlton Palace. Twice only has he appeared in public ; 
namely, at the Royal Academy dinner, and at Madame Symanowski’s 
guinea morning concert. This lady plays consummately'well on the 
pianoforte, and is much im fashion. We have had the good fortune to 
hear Velluti in five songs, and almost as many styles, under circum- 
stances particularly favourable to forming a tolerably competent’ judg- 
ment of his chamber-singing, and of his powers generally. 

The moment he addresses himself to his task of delight, (for to him 
singing is obviously extacy,) his countenance assumes the passion he is 
about to express: his face is Italian in its contour and in its features. 
His eyes are fine and dark, with an expression of passionate languor. 
All this aids the effect of his voice, because it indexes the sensibility 
which is the very soul of his execution. The middle tones of his voice 
are more delicately beautiful than those of any other we ever remember 
to have heard. The upper notes are rather thin, but scarcely less sweet. 
The artificial formation of his tone is masterly. His portamento is exact ; 
no taint of nose, mouth, or throat, is discoverable in its production ; 
nothing can be more perfect or more finished ; there are no roughnesses, 
no inequalities—a note is never left too soon or too abruptly, but all falls 
into the passion so finely that we may defy any body that has a heart to 
resist the impression. fas 

There are two ways in which singing is judged, as a matter of art, and 
as a matter of feeling. Velluti is supreme in both. There is something 
in the power and majesty of Catalani’s voice which always stirs our 
affections the moment it reaches our ears; but never were we 80 
moved as by Velluti. His conceptions are grand; but his voice in 
passages of command, lacking the volume of the tenor, is not so effective 
as in the pathetic parts, where he is perfectly irresistible. Nothing, 
within our memory, but the prison scene, in Sidagero, a8 sung by 
Trammezani, ever equalled the piercing tones of deep sorrow Vellut 
throws into such parts. | 

Not the least curious portion of his performance, is the nature and 
execution of his ornaments. They are original, singular, and pleasing, 
and charm at once by their novelty and science. He is not a man for 
ordinary judges to appreciate duly ; for a long and’ close attention to the 
art is indispensable to the exact perception of what he does that is dif- 
ferent from others, and how he does these things. Yet we may fairly 














trust to his power of affecting, for if the hearer will fairly deliver himself 
up to his feelings, he must be made of sterner stuff than ourselves, if he 
escapes strong emotion. Upon the whole we cannot hesitate to pro- 
nounce his singing to be so far superior in point of polish and sensibility, 
that we know of no one who can be compared with him. 

Il Crociato is now in full rehearsal, and may possibly be brought out 
this week. Poor Velluti has been shamefully treated by the Corps 
Vocale. Madame Vestris, with a consistent propriety, that can only be 
equalled by the consistent care of the public morals evinced by Mr. Theo- 
dore Hook, in the John Bull, offered any sum to the managers that would 
engage another lady to sing with him ; and it is presumed Miss Garcia is to 
be her substitute. The Duke of W——, we have reason to know, sent 
for Mr. Ayrton into his box at the Opera, and threatened to shut up the 
House, if [2 Crociato was not got out with all speed. This menace had, 
at least, the effect of quickening operations; and Velluti has been 
labouring night and day ever since to intruct those who do sing with 
him in the exact performance of the Opera. It has the reputation of 
being by far the must magnificent thing ever seen ; and indeed the 
transports of the Italian audiences for Mayerbeer, the composer, 
exceed any thing English virtuosi can imagine. At Trieste, he was 
conducted home from the representation in procession, by hundreds 
of people ; and similar vehement expressions of delight have attended 
his performance in most of the cities of Italy. Such parts of the music 
as we have yet seen, are certainly beautiful in a high degree. They 
join Italian melody with German harmony. In some of the opera parts 
we are told three orchestras are employed. The airs and recitations, 
however, are obviously constructed to give the singer great latitude : 
a power of which Velluti knows how to avail himself to the utmost. 

Mademoiselle Garcia, the daughter of Signor Garcia, has made her 
debut at the King’s Theatre, as Rosina, in J1 Barbiere de Sivigha. This 
young lady, who is about twenty, has been, during the season (as we 
have stated in former reports), much in request at the private concerts 
of persons of fashion. Heer voice is not of great volume, but it is of 
good compass, and formed upon the principle of three registers. She has 
all but overcome the difficulties of joining the breaks, and her lower 
tones are well rounded, and used in a masterly manner. Her execution 
is neat, her articulation perfect, and in the lighter parts she was very 
successful. In comparison with Mad. Ronzi di Begnis, in the character, 
she however necessarily suffers; for what is there in the opera buffa, 
that can vie with Ronzi’s “ una voce.” By the delicacy of her execution, 
and the originality and elegance of her ornaments, she has made that 
‘ong her own ; while the beauty of her person, her graceful gestures, and 
her arch playfulness, place her in the very first rank of actresses. These 
attributes set all her competitors at ‘an immoderate distance. In the duet 
“ Dunque Io sono,” and in the lesson scene (where she introduced a Spanish 
«ong, which was encored), Mademoiselle Garcia was excellent. But in 
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the last, beginning with the difficult trio “ Ah gual colpo,” she wanted 
dignity and force. The upper tones of her voice are thin, but agreeable, 
and she ornaments in the florid manner of her father. He, by the 
way, is still exceedingly hoarse, but this evil affords him opportunity 
to manifest his skill in covering his defects by the introduction of rif. 
ornaménti. Mademoiselle will certainly make a singer of the first class, 
and will be impeded in her course only by the limitations of her voice, 
which is not of the highest order. She is studying “ La Cenerentola,” 

The New London Orphan Asylum at Clapton, was opened on the 16th, 
by a breakfast and Concert. The Duke of Cambridge, attended by his 
son, Prince George, officiated in the place of the Duke of York, at the 
ceremony of opening the building prepared for the reception of the 
children, and all the wealth of the City was present. Marquees were 
pitched, and the company inspected the house. Sir George Smart con- 
ducted the music. The corps vocale consisted of Miss Stephens, the 
little Cawses, and Miss Goodall, Messrs. Braham, Vaughan, Terrail, 
Hawes, Leete, Phillips, Tola, and De Begnis, with a numerous orchestra. 

The concert was principally English, and principally old. But con- 
certs at Clapton are not very frequent, nor indeed east of Temple Bar, 
and Mr. Braham’s singing Alexis, instead of Mr. Vaughan, is some 
change, though not an improvement. Stendahl says, he never relishes 
an air until he has heard it five or six times. The town had here, if 
it is like him, a good opportunity of relishing the bill of fare. With the 
exception of one or two things, it must have heard every thing given on 
this occasion nearly as many hundreds of times. There were, however, 
no more than fourteen pieces. 

The performance of The Messiah, which takes place annually at the 
close of the concerts of Ancient Music, was remarkable this year for 
being assisted by Mr. Sapio and Miss Wilkinson. Neither of these two 
singers have advanced during the season. Mr. Sapio must study English 
chastity, and temper the energy of his natural temperament, if he 
wishes to maintain his ground in legitimate Oratorios, or even at the 
Ancient Concerts. Miss Wilkinson shows a mind not supported by 
sufficient technical ability. Miss Tinns, on the contrary, is a genuine 
and pure English singer, attempting nothing that she does not attain. 
But, alack ! how all of the English school sing in their throats! 

Ever since our last there have been daily and nightly concerts occu- 
pying all the time, and more than all the time, that most amateurs can 
consent to give up to music. The dinner of the Royal Academy (@ 
means of recruiting the finances of the establishment, and the list of 
future subscribers) was on the 28th of May, and was well attended. 
The collection was upwards 500/.; but we suspect the Directors, the 
Committee, and the Founders, were the principal contributors. The 
zeal of these gentlemen cannot be too much commended ; but we trust 
the institution will ere long be more generally and more generously 
supported, for it well deserves publie patronage ; whatever prejudices 
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may exist against it, they are chiefly professional, and must be over- 
come by time, and the practical demonstration of its excellence, which 
the progress of the pupils give. Many of the children play delightfully. 
At the last monthly concert a little urchin, whose name is Mawkes, and 
who is scarcely as tall as his bow, played a fiddle concert nearly as well 
as his master (Spagnoletti) could have done. The whole performance 
of this Lilliputian orchestra was indeed excellently good. No private 
education, we venture to affirm, ever produced so rapidly such sound 
musicians as these boys and girls, while their minds, morals, and man- 
ners are in far better training than can happen to the great bulk of those 
brought up to music. 

These children performed the anthem at the opening of the Hanover 
new church in Regent-street, on Monday, June 20, which consisted of 
a duet for two trebles, a quartett and chorus. The church was full of 
genteel company, and the execution of the music was very creditable. 

It is impossible to enumerate the psalm concerts individually ; in- 
deed they are all so much alike, that unless there happens a peculiar 
taste or interest (such as directed Mr. Hawes to bring Carl Mariv von 
Weber to judgment), one may serve for a specimen of all. It is only 
wonderful how the public endures so much sameness for the concert 
audiences are not like those of the theatres, ever changing. Mori’s was, 
perhaps, the best this year, whether the performance or the company be 
considered, That for the New Musical Fund, the worst. It is curious, 
that in this month there are four for children—Master Lizst, Master 
Schultz, Master Minds, and Master Smith, and very clever boys they all 
are, the last-named is a singer, and the best of his age in the country— 
Lizst is a pianist—the Schultz are the phys-harmonicon and the guitar 
players—and Minds blows the flute. Amongst the singularities of the 
month may be taken the fact that Mr. Sinclair has sung, and at one 
concert, namely, that for the benefit of Signor Pagliardini and his 
Signora. 

Mr. Wade, the amateur composer of “ the Prophecy,” an oratorio ; 
had that piece performed “under distinguished patronage,” at the 
Argyll Rooms. Mr. Braham sung the Lord’s Prayer, set by Dr. Kit- 
chener. This is a variegation of the common concert products. 

Mr. Moschelles is returned to this country, and has played at the 
Philharmonic and other places with a vigour and talent unabated, 
we are happy to perceive, by his late, long, and serious indisposition, or 
the still more serious affair of his late marriage to a very charming and 
accomplished little woman. The genius, modesty, and amiable dispo- 
sitions of this artist render him a valuable accession, even to a coun- 
try which enjoys so much ability of a similar kind. Mr. Labarre, the 
harpist, has also given proofs of great ability at the Fund and other con- 
certs, 

There have been a multitude of private concerts during the month, and 
among others a party al fresco at Mrs. Coutts’s. Among other novelties 
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Garcia and his daughter, habited as Spaniards, sung airs and duets, ac. 
companying themselves on the guitar. These things are very beautiful, 
and are chiefly his own compositions. Why are they not published? 
they contain very curious traits of national feeling. In some they are 
accompanied by a chorus, in which all the party sighs, in others al] 
laugh. The favourite with us is St. Antoine. 

[We are again reluctantly compelled to postpone the list of new 


musical publications. ] 
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May 20.—William Tell. 
Abon Hassan. 


May 23.—Faustus. 
bon Hassan. 


ge fy oy 
Abon Hassan. 


May 25.—William Tell. 
Grand P 
(Withdrawn after a few nights.) 


May 26.—William Tell. 
Grand —_ 
The Sleeping Draught. 


The Maid of the Mill. 
Lord Aimworth, Sapio.—Pattee, Miss Stephens. 
Monsieur Tonson. 


M ay 28.—Faustus. 
rand Papa. 
Frightened to Death. 


May 30.—William Tell. 
The Wandering Boys. 


May 31.—The Slave. 
—Vogrim, Hariey.—Zelinda, Miss Stephens. 
My Uncle Gabriel 


June 1.—Faustus. 
The Wandering Boy 


June 2.—King Henry V. 
Henry, Macread =| a7 Mrs. Bunn, 
y- 


June 3.—Faustus. 
My Uncle Gabriel. 


June 4.—William Tell. 
Der Freischutz. 


June 6.—Faustus. 
My Uncle Gabriel. 


June 7.—Faustus. 
Simpson and Co. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
May 2).—Every Man in his Humour. 
Clari. 


May 23.—Julius Cesar. 
Mare Antony, Kemble —Brutus, Young. 
Harlequin and the Dragon of Wantley. 


ae 24.—The Way to Keep Him. 
Sir Bashful Constant, Farren.—Sir Brilliant 
Fashion, Jones.— Lovemore, Kemble. — Lady 
Constant, Miss Foote.—Mrs. Lovemore, Mrs. 
Chatterly.—Widow ry Miss Chester. 

D. 


May 25.—The Lord of the Manor. 
The Irish Tutor. 
Midas. 


May 26.—The School for Scandal. 
he Maid and the Magpie. 


May 27.—Der Freischutz. 
Lofty Projects. 
Simpson and Co. 


May 28.—A Roland for an Oliver. 
ar . 
Charles the Second. 


May 30.—Julius Ceesar. 
Harlequin and the Dragon of Wantley. 


May 31.—Fontainbleau. 
High Life Below Stairs. 
The Sleep Walker. 


June 1.—Ivanhoe. 
Isaac, Farren.—Rebecca, Miss Foote. 


Lofty Projects. 

The Deserter, 

Jane 2.—Cymbeline. 

Cloten, Farley.—Leonatus Posthumus, Kemble. 
—Jachimo, Young.—Imogen, Miss Foote. 


Sivester 
Blue Beard. 


June3.—Twelfth Night. 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Blanchard.—Viola, 


Miss Tree.—Olivia, Miss Love. 
Brother and Sister. 
Blue Devils. 
June4.—A Roland for an Oliver. 
Clari. 
Charles the Second. 


June 6.—Orestes in Argos. 


One | Fault. 
x ics Glen Has His irvia, 


eee The Marriage of Figare. 
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June 8.—William Tell. 
Der Freischutz. 
June 9.—Faustus. 
Rob Roy. 


June 10.—William Tell. 
Der Freischutz. 


i aie 


June 11.—Faustus. 
Der Freischutz. 


June 13.—Wililam Tell. 
Der Freischutz. 


June 14—Fanctus. 
The Recluse (a failure). 


June 15.—Castle of Andalusia. 
My Uncle Gabriel. 


Jane 16.—Faustus. 
The Review. 


June 17.—William Tell. 
The Rossignol. 
Monsieur Tonson. 


June 18.—Faustus. 
The Rossignol. 
The Adopted Child. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 
June 8,—The Jealous Wife. 


4 


_ 


9 


Mr. Oakley, Kemble.—Mrs. Oakley, Miss F. 


H. Kelly.—Harriet, Miss Foote. 
The Magpie and the Maid. 


June 9.—A Roland for an Oliver. 
Charles the Second. 
The Miller’s Maid, 


June 10.—Clari. 
Irish Tutor. 
Forty Thieves. 


June 11.—Belles S m. 
Barber of Seville’ 


June 13.—Der Freischutz. 


Harlequin and the Dragon of Wantley. 


June 14.—Comedy of Errors. 
atrimony. 
The Deserter. 


June 15.—A Roland for an Oliver. 
Cc — She Secens. 
ari, 


June 16.—As You Like It. 
The Marriage of Figaro. 


June 17.—The School of Reform. 


Ferment, Jones.—Tyke, Rayner.—Mrs. Fer- 


ment, Mrs. Gibbs. 
The Miller and his Men. 


June 18.—The Child of Nature. 


June 20.—Macbeth . 


Gloster, Kean.—Richmond, Wallack.—Elizabeth, Macbeth, Young. — Macduff, Cooper. — Lady 
M Macbeth, Mrs. Bartley. 


rs. W. West. 
The Miller’s Maid. Aladdin. 
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OXFORD. 


May 28..The Rey. James Thomas Round, M.A. Fellow of Balliol, the Rev. 
Charles Dodgson, M.A. student of Christ Church, and the Rev. Llewelyn Lewellin, 
M.A. scholar of Jesus, were nominated masters of the schools. 

June 2.—The University seal was affixed to a letter of thanks from the Chancellor, 
Masters and Scholars, to Henry Drummond, Esq. formerly of Christ Church, now of 
Albury Park, Surrey, for his endowment of a Professorship in Political Economy. 

A proposal from the Rev. Dr. Ellerton, Fellow of Magdalen College, to found an 
annual prize for the encouragement of Theological learning in the University, was read 
in convocation and accepted. The prize is to consist of the sum of twenty guineas, to 
be annually awarded to the writer of the best English Essay, on some doctrine or duty 
of the Christian Religion, or on some of the points on which we differ from the Romish 
Church, or on any other subject of theology which shall be deemed meet and useful. 
It is intended for such persons as have passed their examination for their first degree, 
and who have commenced their sixteenth, but not exceeded their twenty-eighth, term 
from matriculation. The judges, who are to select the subject and award the prize, 
are to be the President of Magdalen, the Regius Professor of Divinity, and the Lady 
Margaret's Professor of Divinity ; and in case the President of Magdalen shall at any 
time hold either of these ips. then the Master of University is to act in his 
place. The successful Essay is to be read before the University, in the week next be- 
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fore the commemoration day, but it is not to be published, except the three judges shall 
unanimously approve of its publication. 

June 8.—Nassau William Senior, M.A. formerly Fellow of Magdalen College, was 
unanimously chosen the first Professor of Political Economy, on the foundation of Mr. 
Drummond. 

June 11,—The examination for a scholar on Dean Treland’s foundation terminated, 
and the examiners declared their election to have fallen on Herman Merivale, late com. 
moner of Oriel, now scholar of Trinity. The examination lasted four days ; the num. 
ber of candidates was thirty. 

June 15.—The commemoration of founders and benefactors was holden in the 
theatre, when the Crewian oration was spoken by the Professor of Poetry, and the 
prizes recited by the successful candidates, who were for the Latin Essay, Frederick 
Oakely, B.A. of Christ Church; English Essay, James William Mylne, B.A. of 
Balliol ; Latin Verse, Edward Pawlett Blunt, scholar of Corpus; English Verse, 
Richard Clerk Sewell, Demy of Magdalen. At the same time the honorary degree of 
Doctor in Civil Law was conferred on 

Sir James Stuart, Bart. of Allan-bank, Berwickshire, formerly Colonel of the 7th 
Hussars. 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. formerly Governor of Madras. 

Captain George Francis Lyon, R.N. the celebrated traveller, and Francis Chantrey, 
Esq. well-known as the first sculptor of the age. 

The above gentlemen were presented in commendatory speeches by the Rev. Dr. 
Bliss, Registrar of the University, and Deputy Regius Professor of Civil Law. 

June 16.—The Rev. Richard Whately, D.D. and Principal of St, Alban Hall, was 
approved in convocation, as one of the Select Preachers, in the room of Mr. Mills, of 
Magdalen ; and the Rev. George William Hall, D.D. Master of Pembroke College, 
was nominated a Commissioner of the Market, in the room of Dr. Pett, of Christ 
Church. 

The names of the candidates who were accounted worthy of distinction at the 
examinations in Easter Term, were as follow :— 


First Class in Classics. 


Arthur J. Beaumont, Queens, George Moberly, Balliol. 
Peter Stafford Carey, St. Johns. Charles Palairet, Queens. 
William H. Cox, Pembroke. William Smythe, Christ Church. 

Second Class in Classics. 
Hubert K. Cornish, Corpus. Charles Collyns Walkey, Worcester. 
Henry H. Dod, Queens. William Welch, St. Johns, 
Archibald Macdonald, Oriel. Henry Bristow Wilson, St. Johns. 
Sir George Prevost, Bart. Oriel. 

Third Class in Classics. 
George Baker, Wadham. Frederick Hone, University. 
Richard M. Bonnor, Christ Church. Henry W. Hull, Oriel. 
John L. Capper, Pembroke. Joseph F. Lightbourn, Jesus. 
William S. Dear, Wadham. James Rhoades, Wadham. 
John Dixon, Christ Church. Edward J. Stanley, Christ Church. 
George Edward Eyre, Oriel. Samuel B. Toller, Trinity. 
John Foley, Wadham. Marwood Tucker, Balliol. 
William Heberden, Oriel. . Joseph N. Walsh, St. John's. 
John Hill, Brazennose. ; Henry Wintle, Worcester. 

First Class in Mathematics. 

Arthur Beaumont, Queen’s. Benjamin W. Vallack, Exeter. 
Calvert R. Jones, Oriel. Joseph N. Walsh, St. John's. 


Sir George Prevost, Bart., Oriel. 
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Second Class in Mathematics. 
Richard M. Bonnor, Christ Church. 
William H. Cox, Pembroke. 
Hon.Thomas Vesey, Christ Church. 
The fourth class, consisting of those persons who were considered worthy of their 
degrees, but who were not included in any of the above classes, amounted to one Aun- 
dred and one. 


Elections to Fellowships, §c. 

Henry Davison, Blount’s scholar of Trinity ; Herman Merivale, commoner of Oricl ; 
Thomas Lern, commoner of Worcester, admitted scholars of Trinity, on the original 
foundation ; and George Cotes, commoner of Brazennose, admitted: Blount’s scholar 
of the same society. 

CAMBRIDGE. 
May 25.—At a congregation held this day the following Degrees were conferred :— 
Doctor in Civil Law (by royal mandate.) 
William Frere, Esq. Master of Downing College, and Serjeant at Law. 
Masters of Arts. 
Rev. Bar Dudding, Catharine Hall. 
Rev. Thomas Wright Whitaker, Emmanuel College. 


Bachelors of Arts 
(i. Darley St. Quintin, Trinity College. Frederick Osborne, Trinity Hall. 
John Deedes, Trinity College. John Hurnall, Emmanuel College. 
John Lane Freer, Trinity College. C. B. Stevenson, Emmanuel College. 


The following gentlemen were admitted ad eundum :— 

Rev. John Kussell, D.D. Head Master of Charter House School. 
Rev. William Hale Hale, M A. Preacher at the Charter House. 
William Parry Richards, M.A. 

A grace passed the senate to exempt those persons who came into residence before the 
28th of May, 1822, from the operation of the grace passed on that day, respecting the 
examination of the 7th and 8th classes, before admission, ad respondendum quarstioni. 

The Hon. George Allan Brodrick, son of Viscount Middleton, admitted of St. 
John’s College. 

June 1.—Charles Phillips, of Clare Hall, admitted Bachelor of Physic, and 
Howard Elphinstone, of Trinity College, Bachelor of Arts. 

Trinity College Examination. 

The following is an alphabetical list of the first class in each of the three years of 
Senior Sophs, Junior Sophs, and Freshmen : — 
Senior Sophs—R. Atkinson, Goodart, sen., Hodgson, Law, Mason, Salkeld, Smedley, 

Stansfield, Stratton, and Webb. 

Junior Sophs—Carus, Cleasby, Cooper, Dobbs, Hovenden, and Turner. 

Freshmen—Barnes, Borlasse, Fawcett, Fitzherbert, Ingham, Lee, Lestourgeon, 
Netherwood, Peile, Perry, and Willis. 

June 9.—The Chancellor’s gold medal for the best English Poem, bya resident under- 
graduate, adjudged to Edward George Lytton Bulwar, Keg. Fellow Commoner of 
Trinity Hall.—Subject, Sculpture. : 

June 11.—The following degrees conferred :— 
Bachelors in Divinity. 
Rev. Thomas Shelford, Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 
Rev. Thomas Archdall, Fellow of Emmanuel College. 
Rev. R. A. Singleton, of St. John’s College (compounder). 
Master of Arts. 
Rev. A. Stapleton, of Queen’s College (compounder). 
; Bachelors in Civil Law. 
Rev. Charles Leicester, Trinity Hall, compounder. 
JuLY, 1825. 2I 
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William Russell, Esq-, Charles Arnold, Esq., and Charles Dade, Esq. Bachelors 
of Arts of Caius College, were elected Fellows of that Society, on Dr. Perse’s 
foundation. 

Sir Thomas Browne's medals were adjudged as follows— 

Greck Ode.—W. Selwyn, St. John’s College. 
Latin Ode.—Robert Snow, St. John's College. 
Epigrams.—B. H. Kennedy, St. John’s College. 
Subject for the Greck Ode. 
‘Avipwr émipavay xaca yy Tdagoc. 
Subject for the Latin Ode. 
Academia Cantabrigicnsis tot novis adificiis ornata. 
Subject for the Greek Epigram, 
Ilepiocoi zavrec oy piow Adyot. 

The King has been pleased to appoint the Rev. Professor Henslow, M.A. of St. 
John’s College, to the Regius Professorship of Botany, vacant by the death of Pro. 
fessor Martyn. There were three candidates, Professor Henslow, the Rev. W. S. P. 
Garnons, B.D. Fellow Sidney College, and the Rev. W. Pulling, M.A. Sidney College. 

June 18. The degree of Honorary Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon the Hon. 
and Rev. Hugh Percy, of St. John’s College.—A grace passed the senate, to confer the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, by royal mandate, on the Rev, Charles Sumner, M.A. of 
Trinity College. 





ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Rev. John William Butt, M.A. to the Rectory of Southery, Norfolk ; Patron, 
Robert Martin, Esq.— Rev. Robert Roberts, D.D. to the Rectory of Wadenhoe, in the 
county of Northampton, by Dispensation.—Rev. Henry Thursby, to the Rectory of 
Isham, in the county of Northampton; Patron, the Bishop of Lincoln.—Rev. Robert 
Montgomery, to the Rectory of Holcott, in the county of Northampton; Patron, Rev. 
Francis Montgomery.—-Rev. William Carus Wilson, M.A. to the Rectory of Whit- 
tington, by Dispensation; Patron, W. W. Carus Wilson, Esq. M.P.—Rev. Thomas 
Brooke, B.A. to the Rectory of Wistaston, Cheshire; Patron. J. W. Hammon, 
Esq.—Rev. Hugh Pary, M.A. to be Dean of Canterbury.—Rev. Robert Edmonds, 
B.A. to the Rectory of Church Lawford, and the Vicarage of Newnham, in the county 
of Warwick; Patroness, the Duchess of Buccleugh and Queensberry.—Rev. John 
Banks Jenkinson, D.D. to the Bishopric of St. David’s.—Rev. Charles Sumner, M.A. 
to be Prebend of Canterbury Cathedral—_Rev. Thomas Gainsford, M.A. to be Prebend 
of Worcester Cathedral.—Rev. Edward Serocold Pearce, M.A. to be Morning Preacher 
of Hanover Chapel, Regent-street.—Rev. Edward Tomson Bidwell, to be Preacher of 
St. Mary’s Church, Thetford.—Rev. Charles Arthur Sage, to the Vicarage of St. 
Peter, in Brackley, with the Chapel of St. James’ annexed, in the county of North- 
ampton; Patron, the Marquis of Stafford. 








LIST OF PROJECTED WORKs. 
History of Scotland, from the earliest Period to the Middle of the Ninth Century, by 
the Rev. Alexander Low, AM. 
Refutation of Count Segur’s History of Napoleon, by General Gourgaud. 
Songs of Scotland, Antient and Modern, with Notes, Historical and Critical, snd 
Character of the most eminent Lyric Poets. By Allan Cunningham. 4 vols. post 8vo- 
nearly ready. 


LIST OF WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Commercial Power of Great Britain. 2 vols. 8vo. with 4to. atlas of plates, 1. 8s. 
Memoirs of the Court of France from the Year 1684 to 1720. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. 
In French, 3 vols. 8vo. 1. 8s. 
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The Life of Atchbishop Sharpe. 2 Vols. 8vo. li. ls. 

Hssays on Isandscape Gardening, by Richard Morris, FLS. Royal 4to. 1 Ls. 6d. 

A practical Treatise on Rail-roads and Carriages, by T, Tredgold. 8yo. 10s. 6d, 

Memoir of the late John Bowdler, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Howship on Indigestion. 8vo. 73. 

Lays of Minnesingers of the 12th and 13th Centuries. 8vo. 14s. 

A Critical Examination of Dr. Macculloch’s Work on the Highlands and Western 
Isles of Scotland. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Tales of an Unwilling Author. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Miscellaneous Writings of John Evelyn, Esq. FRS. by W. Upcott. Royal 
4to. 32. 10s. 

Part | of Dr. Jamieson’s Dictionary of Mechanical Science. 4to. 5s. 

The Last Spirit, a Poem, by John Lawson. 18mo. 

Mechanics’ Magazine, Vol. IIT. 8s. 6s. 5s. Gd. 

Anecdotes of Music, by Dr. Busby. 3 Vols: 12mo. 12. Is. 

Howard’s Beauties of Burke. 2s. 6d. 

Theron and Aspasia, by the Rev. James Hervey, AM. 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. 

A Month in France and Switzerland, by John Smith, Esq. 8vo. 93. 

East India Vade Mecum, by J. B. Gilchrist, LLD. 8vo: 18s. 

Husband Hunting, or the Mother and Daughter. 3 vols: 12mo. lJ, Is. 

Letters of Horace Walpole to the Earl of Hertford. 4to. 12. 11s. 6d. 

The Adventurers. 3 vols 12mo. WV, ls. 

Memoirs of Mr. W. Veitch and George Beyrson. 8vo. 12s. 

Observations on Italy, by the late Jolin Bell. Post 4to. 1. 7s. 

Clgssical Disquisitions and Curiosities, by Dr. Malkin, 8vo. 12s. 

Academical Examinations on the Principles of Chemistry, by David Boswell Reid. 
2 vols. 12mo, 15s. 

Elements of Operative Midwifery, by D. D. Davis, MD. 4to, 22 2s, 

The Roman Knights at the Tomb of the Scipios, from the Italian of Verri. 2 vols. 
12mo. 14s. : 

Supplemental Volume to the Works of Alexander Pope, Esq. 8vo. 6s. Gd. 

A Critical Enquiry regarding the real Author of Letters of Junius, by George 
Coventry. 8vo. 12s. 

The Cabinet Historian. Part I. Vol. I. France. 2s. 6d. 

Corpus Poetarum, fase. I. Catullus, Lucretius, Virgilius, Tibullus. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Young's Catalogue of the Marquess of Stafford’s Gallery, 2 vols. d4to. 67. 6s, 

Edinburgh Annual Register, 1824. 10s. 

Tales of my Grand-mother. 2 vols. 12mo, 14s. 

Tales of the Crusaders, by the Author of Waverley. 4 vols. 8vo. — 

Private Memoirs of Madame du Hausset, Lady’s Maid to Madame de Pompadour. 


[2mo. 7s. 6d. 








FOREIGN WORKS IMPORTED BY MM. BOSSANGE AND CO. 
GREAT MARLBRO’ STREET. 


Alibert, Phisiologie des Passions, ou nouvelle Doctrine des Sentimens moraux. 
2 vols. 8vo, plates, 1825, 12. 4s. | 

Bargemont, Histoire de René d’Anjou, Roi de Naples, Duc de Lorraine, et Comte 
phere 3 vols. 8vo. with 17 plates of Portraits, Views, Fac-similes, and Music, 

“9. Il, 16s, 

Barante (M. de}, Histoire‘ des ‘Ducs de Bourgogne. Vols. VII and VIII. 8vo. 18s. 

Boissy ikbghis pee treater et poe d’un Vieillard, ou ‘Recueil de’ 
divers Rerits’en: Vet# &t en Prose. 6 vols. 12mo. fine paper, portrait, 1825, 1/. 16s. 

212 . 
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Beauchamp, Critique historique, avec des Observations litteraires sur I"Quvrage ¢. 
Comte de Segur, intitulé ** Histoire de Napoleon et de la Grande Armée.” gy. 
Bruxelles, 1825, 3s. 

Béranger, Chansons nouvelles, suivies d'un Supplement composé des Chansons i: 
Jouy, Magalon, Gillé, Pradel, et autres. 18mo. Bruxelles, 1825, 3s. 

Colnet, L’ Hermite du Faubourg Saint Germain, ou Observations sur les Meurs ¢: 
Usages des Parisiens au Commencement du 1$eme Siecle. 2 vols. 1 2mo. plates, 1825, 
lIs. 

Colligny, (Mlle de), La Societe au XIX Siecle, ou Souvenirs Epistolaires. 2 yols, 
l2mo. 1825. 

Clery, (Ancien Valet de Chambre de Madame Royale, aujourdhui Dauphine e 
Frere de Clery, dernier Valet de Chambre de Louis XVI), ses Memoires depuis 1776 
1823. 2 vols. 8vo. portrait, 1825, 18s. 

Cuisinier (le) des Cuisiniers, ou l’Art de la Cuisine enseigné economiquement d'apres 
les plus grands Maitres anciennes et modernes. vo. plates, 1825, 10s. 6d. 

Collection de Memoires sur la Revolution Francaise, Livraison XX. 2 vols. 8yo. 
1825, 16s. 

Coleccion de las mas célebres Romances Antiguos Espaioles, Historicos y Caballe- 
rescos, publicada par Depping, y ahora considerablemente enmendado por un Espaiol 
refugiado. 2 vols. 12mo., 12s. 

Du Hausset (Madame), (Femme de Chambre de Mme. Pompadour), ses Memoires. 
8vo. 1825, 9s. 

Deheque, Dictionnaire Grec moderne et Francais. Thick 16mo. 1825, 13s. 6d. 

Dubois (l"Abbé), Meeurs, Institutions, et Cérémonies des Peuples de l’Inde. 2 vols. 
8vo. Paris, Imprimeur Royale, 17. 1s. 

Ducange (Victor), la Lutherienne, ou la Famille Morave. 6 vols. 12mo. plates, 
1825, 1/. 10s. 

Frayssinous (M. de), Defense du Christianisme, ou Conferences sur la Religion. 
3 vols. 8vo. 1825, 12. 11s. 6d. 

Galerie des Peintres, ou Collection de Portraits, Biographies et Dessins des Peintres 
les plus célébres de toutes les Ecoles. Number 1 to 12 at per Number, 1/. Each 
number contains 4 plates finely executed. 

Gillé, ma Robe de Chambre; ou mes Tablettes du Soir. 2 vols. 12mo. plates, 
1825, 9s. 

Helmers, la Nation Hollandoise, Poeme en 6 Chants, trad. par Clavareau. 8vo. 
bds. 1825, 10s. 6d. 

Iconographie des Contemporains, depuis 1789—1820. Number | to 12, folio, at 
per Number, 15s. 

Latreille, Familles naturelles du Regne Animal exposées succinctement et dans une 
Ordre analytique, avec I’ Indication de leurs genres. 8yo. 1825, 13s. 6d. 

La Martine (de), Le Dernier Chant du Pelerinage de Childe Harold. Poeme, 8v0. 
1825, 6s. 





18mo. Bruxelles, 3s. 
Livingstone, Rapport sur le Project d’un Code penal fait a "Assemblée Générale de 
la Louisiane. 8vo. 1825, 7s. 6d. Pe 
Le Couturier (General), Dictionnaire portatif et raisonné des Connoissances militaires. 
Bvo. 1825, 10s. 
Lacratelle, Histoire de France, Tomes XI et XII. (Convention Nationale). vo. 
1825, 18s, 
Madrid, ou Observations sur les Mceurs et Usages des Espagnols au Commencement 
du 19eme Siecle. Vol. 1—12, plates, 1825, 5s, 6d. 2 
Malherbe, ses CEuvres choisies, avec des Notes de tous les Commentateurs, edition 
publiée par Parelle. 2 vol. Royal 8vo. portrait, finely printed, 1825, 1/. 6s. 
Manuscrit (le) de feu M. Jerome, contenant son CEuvre inedite, une Notice bi 
que sur sa Personne. vo. portrait and fac-simile, 1825, 10s. 64. 
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Moliére, ses CEuvres complettes, avec des Notes des meilleurs Commentateurs par 
Simonin, to be published in 10 Numbers, forming 1! vol. 8vo. at 3s. each. 

Maistre, (le Comte Xavier), ses CEuvres. 3 vols. Royal 18mo. Vellum paper, 
beautifully printed, 1825, 18s. 

Montulé, Voyage en Angleterre et en Russie pendant les Années 1821, 22, et 23, 
2 vols. 8vo. and Atlas of 29 plates in 4te. 1825, 2. 

Moratin, Obras liricas. l6mo. 4s. 6d. 

Roéderer, Louis XII, et Francois ler, ou Memoires pour servir i une nouvelle 
Histoire de leur Regne. 2 vols. 8vo. 1825, 12 Is. 

Racine, ses CEuvres complettes, revues avec soin sur toutes les Editiones de ce Poste, 
avec des Notes extraites des meilleurs Commentateurs par Auguis, edition en 1 vol. 
8vo. very beautifully printed. To be published in 6 Numbers at 4s. 6d. each. 

Stanislas (Roi de Pologne), ses CEuvres choisies, precedées d’une Notice historique 
par Madame St. Ouen. 8vo. portrait, 1825. 

Sonneschid, Tratato de la Amalgamacion de Nueva Espana, sacado a luz por D. J. M. 
Fr. 8vo. half-bound, 1825, 5s. 

Saintine, Jonathan le Visionnaire, Contes philosophiques et moraux. 2 vol. 12mo, 
1825. 10s. 6d. 

Touchard Lafosse et Saint Amant, Precis de I’Histoire de Napoleon, du Consulat et 
de l'Empire, avec des Reflexions de Napoleon lui-meme sur les principaux Evenemens et 


les Personnages les plus importans de son Epoque. 8vo. portrait, 1825, 13s. 6d, 








PRICES OF SHARES IN THE FRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, 
WATER-WORKS, MINES, &c. 


































Amt. Per Amt.| Per 

CANALS. paid. | share. INSURANCE OFFICES. paid, | share 
ASHtON «+++ +eeerene coreeeccessees 100 | 275 || Alliance, «-.+++-+- gacceseces - 100! 10 15 10 
Birmingham -+++-+eesessceeeeees 17 10] 340 Ditto Marine, «+ ««+++eeeeeeees ] 5 5 1b 
COVEDETY.+ +++ +ececewecceeresecens 100 «=—«| 1200 Glaberesscccccccecccocccccces 100 «©1175 
Ellesmere and Chester-«+«+-+++.«++ 133 120 Guardian «+++s++eceseeeceeese ] 10 2 
Grand Junction-««+scscccesccsecs 100 340 Imperial PTTTITIVTT TTT TTL 500) 50 130 
HoddemsfteBl 000+ édededssccctvens 57 | 84 || Lendon----- sbadetuh dyn cope 25; 12 0} 23 10 
Kennet and Avotce++eeessecccccs 40 7 Hock .cccccssccccscrccccsccces 2 410 
Lancaster: s<occcocccccovcccceccce 47 45 Royal Exchange--++++++++++++ 100 306 
Leeds and Liverpool++-++++++++++++ 100 530 
Oxford Pee eee eee eee eee eee ee 10) a0 MINES. 
Regents, «+ .ccocccccecccscseseces 40 54 
Rochdale PRR ee eee ee ee ee 8 126 Angio-Mexican geese eeeere eee 1 25 110 
Stafford and Worcester--++++++++++ 140 850 Ditto Chill, «« «ess eeeeeeeees ] 5 8 10 
Trent and Merseyes-+-+seeeseeeee 100) = fz100 Brazilian «+<+-s++seseseeeseee 5 li 
Warwick and Birmingham-.-.-+-.- 100 52 Chiliam «<< ccsccccccccccceees 5 16 

= Colombian «+-+++s+ee+ ceveee 5 Pe] 

DOCKs, General Mining: ++++++++++++: 5 17 0 
Commercial.....esccccesssesesece 100 75 Peruvian,«««+«+eeseeessaesese 5 18 10 
East India eee eee eee ee eee eereeeeee 100 124 Real Del Monte: --- eeeteeeeee 20 900 
LODdON-+++ss-sesecceescecs beebdes 100 112 10) Rio de la Plata---++----++++ a | 5 15 
West India, cc coscnceccoetsdecesess 100 219 United Mexican-++«-+++++-+« . 20 . 

WATER WORKS. MISCELLANEOUS. 

East London. .+....scscccceseeess 100 140 Australian Itural Comp. ! 8 2 
Grand Junction-......++eseseeees 50 88 British [ron pany:-+++++* J 5 7 

ONE. «ees -epeces eoececesecee +++ 1)00 2 Canada Agricultural ditto ---+ | 10 389 
South London: «sesccscecscccccess 100 93 | Colombian Ditto-«-+-++++++++> 100) 5 13 
West Middlesexsssscccscccccccces 100 72 Mexican Trading Ditto. ------ 100] 10 10 

Colombian Pearl Fish eeeeee 3 . ” 
a Pearl eeeeenee 
City Pe: oe 90 10 ay Ney we * : 4 

hy Olt ee eeeeeeseee e Carr iage =o? - 

CU Ditte> occc ccc tcesecccas ae 50 9u G Steam Navigation-- 5 915 
lenperial, .cccscecccesabe Sie 4 51 table Loan Bank ------+> 1 2 
Ditto New te eee eee eeeeees eeeee 30 40 1 Provincial Bank seereeee 5 7 10 
inited General penhesaine aden 12 15 | Rio de ia Plata Agricul. Comp. 4 | 

estminster, +++eseseeeees «+ 50] 50 66 West India Company. -+++--+-* 1 5 





ROBERT W. MOORE, Swoaw Broker, 
20, Token-house-yard, Lothbury. 
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BIRTHS. 


May 19. The lady of R. Frankland, Esq. MP. a daughter. 

20. In Upper Portland-place, the lady of H. St, John Tucker, Esq. a daughter. 

— At his house, in York-place, Portman-square, the lady of Henry Charles Hoare, Esq. a son. 
— At his seat in Herefordshire, the lady of Sir George Cornewall, Bart. a daughter. 

21. At Sibton, Kent, the lady of John Uniacke, Esq. a daughter. 

— The Marchioness of Anglesea, a daughter. 

28. At the Royal Military Asylum, Southampton, the lady of Lieut. Col. Evatt, a daughter. 
26. At Roehampton, the Right Hon. Lady Gifford, a son. 

— In Harley-steet, the lady of Lieut.-General Sir George Townshend Walker, GCB, a son. 
27. At Ranger’s Lodge, Oxfordshire, the lady of Sir Henry Lambert, Bart. a son, 

28. At Stadwyck, near Leyden, the seat of the Hon. A. V. Alphen, the lady of James Du Puy, Esy, 

a son. 

30. At Munster House, Fulham, Lady Jane Lawrence Peel, a son. 

— At Gladwins, Essex, the lady of Rev. Thomas Clayton Glyn, a daughter. 

31. The Hon. Mrs. Carleton, a daughter. 

June tl. At Hampton Court Palace, the lady of the Rev. George Fauquier, a daughter. 

— The lady of George Marx, Esq. Bedford-place, a daughter. 

2. The lady of Henry Rouse, Esq. Montague-street, Russel-square, a son. 

8. The lady of Dr. Seymour, George-street, Hanover-square, a daughter. 

— In Stratton-street, the lady of Samuel Whitbread, Esq. MP. a daughter. 

— The lady of Frederick Tyrrell, Esq. a son. 
5. At his Lerdship’s house, in Upper Brook-street, the Countess of Kinnoul, a daughter. 

7. At Collier’s Wood, in the county of Surrey, the lady of Boyd Miller, Esq. a son. 

8. At Forest Hill, near Windsor, the lady of W. F. Riley, Esq. a daughter. 

10. At Greenwich, the lady of William Cousens, Esq. a daughter. 

— At High Wycombe, the Hon. Mrs. Crewe, a daughter. 

— In New-steet, Spring-gardens, the Lady Maria West, a daughter. 

11. In Montague-place, the lady of Thomas Abbel, Esq. a son. 

12. in Gloucester-place, the lady of the Very Kev. Dr. Calvert, Warden of Manchester, a sou 

and heir. 

14, The lady of Alfred Chapman, Esq. a daughter. 

15. In Bolton-street, the lady of O. S. Reynolds, Esq. a son. 

— At his house in Bloomsbury-square, the lady of Ashby Smith, MD. a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


May 19. At the British Ambassador's, Joseph F. Forster, Esq. of Seaton Buru, Northumberland, to 
Mademoiselle Jeaine Jombertz, of St. Germain. 

— At St. Aghada church, the Rev. Charles Harte, of Durrow, county of Kilkenny, to Barbara, second 
daughter of Colonel Atkin, of Leadington, county of Cork. 

21. At Newington Charch; Surrey, the Hon. and Rev. John Turnour, M-A. Secretary to the Clergy 
Orphan Society, to Rebecca, eldest daughter of the late Rev. David Jones, of Long Hope, Glou- 
cestershire. 

22. At the Chapel of the Russian Ambassador, E. Ralli, Esq. of Broad-street, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of J. Mavrogordate, Esq. of Bush-lane., 

23. At Leamington Priors, Major Charles Stisted, of the 3d (or King’s own) Light Dragoons, to 
Caroline, daughter of the late Sir Charles Heathcote, of Langton Hall, in the county of Stafford. 

— At Dawlish, B. G. Davis, Esq. to Catharine, eldest daughter of F. R. Holdsworth, Esq. 

24. At South Stoneham Church, Michael Hay, Esq. of Midanbury Honse, near Southampton, to 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the late Andrew Hawes Bradley, Esq. of Gore Couit, near Sitting- 
bourne, Kent. 

25. At Allhallows, Bread-street, Francis Henry Echalaz, Esq. to Caroline Sarab, second daughter of 
Charles Hibbert, Esq. of Grove House, Tottenham. 

26. At East Barnet, Heary John Pye, Esq. of Pinner, Middlesex, to Mary Ano, third daughter of 
William Walker, Esq. of Everly Lodge, Herts. 

28. At St. Paneras Church, John Clarke, Esq. of Heathcote-street, Mecklenburgh-square, to Sarah 
eldest daughter of James Mansfield, Esq. of John-street, Bedford-row. 

30. At St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, the Hon. Grenville Dudley Ryder, second son of the 
Earl of Harrowby, to Lady Georgiana Augasta Somerset, third daughter of the Duke of Beau fort. 
June 1. At Camberwell, the Rev. James Thomas Du Boulay, M.A. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 

to Susan Maria, eldest daughter of Seth Ward, Esq. of the former place. ' 

— At St. Ann’s Soho, and afterwards at the Chapel of the Sardinian Ambassador, Arthur Burrow, 
Esq. of Hanley, Staffordshire, and St. John’s Wood, to Caroline, daughter of Avtonio Gallassi, Esq. 
of Carlisle-street, Soho-square. be 4 beens poe 

— At Brighton, Arthiar Heywood, Esq. of Stanley Hall, Yorkshire, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Lieutenant-Colonel Duroune, of the Coldstream Guards, and niece to Sir Edmund Wine, 
Bart. of Acton, in the county of York. 
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June 2. At St. George’s, Hanover-gquare, David Scott, Esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, to Mary 
Anne, eldest daughter of William Crawford, Esq. of Upper Wimpole-street. 

_ At Richard’s Castle, sear Ludlow, the Rev, Thomas Lavie, eldest son of the late Sir Thomas 
Lavie, K. C. B. to Octavia J. Constance, fourth daughter of Theophilus Richard Salwey, Esq. of the 
Lodge, in the county of Salop. 

— At Great Baddow, Essex, John Golding, Esq. to Louisa, daughter of William Polley, Esq. of 
Galley Hall, in the above county. 

7. At Burniston, George, only son of Thomas Lloyd, Esq. of Kingthorp, Yorkshire, to Elizabeth 
Henrietta, second daughter of W. R. L. Serjeantson, Esq. of Camp Hill, in the same county. 

— Atighthan, near Sevenoaks, Captain James Chadwick, of the 86th Regiment, to Anna Isabella, 
daughter of the Rev. George Markham, D.D. late dean of York. 

— At Chichester, the Rev. Thomas Baker, son of Thomas Baker, Esq. of Ashurst Lodge, Kent, to 
Elizabeth Lloyd Carr, third daughter of the Bishop of Chichester. 

s. At the Dowager Viscountess Duncan’s, by the Rev. William Travis Sandys, Lieut.-General Sir John 
Hamilton Dalrymple, Bart. to the Hon. Adamima Duncan, daughter of the late Lord Viscount 
Duncan. 

9, At Lighthorpe, in Warwickshire, Joseph Townsend, Esq. of Honington Hall, in the same county, 
to Louisa, only daughter of the Rev. Robert Barnard, and niece to Lord Willoughby de Broke, 

— At Hurst, near Benfield, in Berks, William Johnson, Esq. eldest son of the Hon. Judge Johuson, 
to Ellen Clare Classe, youngest sister of George Henry Elliott, Esq. of Benfield Park, Berks, 

|], At Hampstead Church, Charles, son of Antheny Bacon, Esq. of Elcott, in Berkshire, to Caroline, 
daughter of Henry Davidson, Esq. of Cavendish-square. 

13. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Rev. W. Tower, youngest son of the late Charles Tower, 
Esq. of Weald Hall, Essex, to Maria, third daughter of Admiral Sir Eliab Harvey, G.C.H. and 
M. P. for the county of Essex. 

14. At St. Ann’s Church, Kew, Captain Nooth, late 6th Dragoon Guards, to Emily, only daughter of 
William Brien, Esq. of Great Ormond-street. ; 

— AtSt. George’s, Hanover-square, Sir John V. B. Johnstone, Bart. of Hackness, in the county of 
York, to Louisa Augusta Vernon, second daughter of his Grace the Archbishop of York. 

15. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, William Henry Blaauw, Esq. to Harriet, daughter of Jolin 
King, Esq. of Grosvenor-place. 

— At St. Pancras New Church, Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. to Charlotte Maria, daughter of 
John Ireland Rawlinson, Esq. of Doughty-street. 


DEATHS. 


April 9. At Antigua, in the 35th year of his age, Capt. Athill, Bart. only son of Samuel Athill, Esq. 
President and Commander-in-chief of the said island. 

May 3. At Nice, Lieut. General Matthew Baillie. 

21. At Montreal, Seven Oaks, Julia Mary Herries, youngest daughter of the late Colonel Herries, and 
sister of J. C. Herries, Esq. MP. 

22. Athis house in Buntingford, the Rev. Abraham Kirkpatrick Sherson, aged 55. 

23. At Bath, the Right Hon. Lord Kilmaine, in the 6]st year of his age. 

24. In George-street, Portinan-square, Mary, the wife of —— Courtenay, Esq. of Buckland-heouse, 
in the county of Berks. 

— Horace Hone, Esq. of Dover-street, Piccadilly. 

— At her house, in Quarry-place, Shrewsbury, in the 85th year of her age, Mrs. Forester, relict of the 
late Colonel Forester, of Ross Hall, Shropshire, and mother of Lord Forester. 

27. At his house, in Montague-place, Colonel William Cowper, of the Hon. East India Company's 


service, : ugus 
— At Richmond, in the 20th year of his age, the Right Hon. Lord Spencer A tus Chichester, third 
son of the Marquis of Donegal. 


°. At her house in Grosvenor-square, Lady Sophia Heathcote. 

4. In Cavendish-square, Henrietta Sophia Jane, only daughter of Sir Frederick Watson. 

31. At his house, in James-street, Backingham-gate, aged 82, George Chalmers, Esq, FRS. and SA. 

June 1. At Paris, M. de Souza formerly Ambassador of Portugal, at Berlin, and Paris. 

— At Nottingham, aged 78, the Rev. Charles Wylde, DD. Rector of St. Nicholas, Nottingham. 

~ At York-place, Edinburgh, the Lady Elizabeth Finch Hatton. 

2. At his house in Green-street, Grosyenor-square, Charles Walsham, Esq. late of Ashted Lodge, 
Surrey, in his 72d year. 

~ At the Rectory House, Piccadilly in the 76th year of his age, Gerard Andrews, DD. Dean of Can- 
terbury, and rector of St. James’s Westminster. 

— At his house, in Glouces’er-place, Sir William Willer Pepys, Bart. 

5. At the residence of his son, at Walthamstow, Daniel Britten, Esq. of Homerton, aged 76. 

— At his Rectory of Pertenhall, Bedfordshire, in his 90th year, the Rev. Thomas Martyn, BD., FRS. 

. At his house, Cavendish-square, Jobn Bourdien, Fsq. 

~ Athis seat, Langley-park, Bucks., Sir Robert Bateson Harvey, Bart. inthe 78th year of his age. 

" Jn Stratton-street, Caroline, eldest daughter of Colonel and Lady Caroline Wood, in the 22d year 

er age. 
~ At Cheltenham, in his 67th year, Sir John Walsh, Dart. of Warfieldworth, county of Berks. 





